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PREFACE TO THE PEEaENT, EDITION. 


The Lihf and the Bee is an attempt, in a humble and reveren^spirit, to 
interpret that which its Author conceived to be tlie true spiritual signi* 
fieance, the hidden teaching, of the TAnj)le of Wonder and JV^orship, of 
hs/)l. With the motives and objects by wh^h he was influenced, it is im- 
j)C)Asible for him to feel anything like resentment, on account of certain 
fi('rce criticisins which this little book has been fated to encounter, and 
may yet encounter. Fe^ works, indeed, of modem days, have occa- 
sioned such a contrariety of critical judgment, as The Lily and ihe Bee: 
for while it has been characterised, ]Jy |ifersons yf undoubted compe- 
tency, as totally unworthy of the occasion, or even the Author, it is cer- 
tain that a widely differenf estimate has b^^ formed of it by many, some 
of whom stand foremost in* the ranks of fi’iticism, sdiplarSliip, and^hilo- 
sophy ; while it has also had a very larg^ sale in this ^oumtry, been re- 
])rint(5d in America and on %e Continent, and translated into German anJ 
Italian, if not also other languages. * The singular oonflictj^if opinlbn re- 
specting it, cannot be better illustrated, than by tlie cii‘cu«i stance, that 
while one of the Keviews stated that the Author*^ Sad earned a title to be 
regarded as the Milton of the Exhibitiftn,’ another* pronounced Lihj 
and the Bee to be ' the raving of a madn^n in the Orystel Palace.’ This^ 
marvellous diversity of opinion in England, is thus noticM by the Mlian 
translator, in his expository Preface. ‘ The Lily and the Bee is a work 
which, on account of its originality, has been exposed to the extremes 
of criticism, by the eminent men of a great nation. *By*Bome itTias b^evif* 
extolled to the skies, by others utterly condemned. Such a work vindi* 
cates its claim to be judged of by nations at^*ge : to whom it belongs 
^to award to it those sublime att^butes which triumph overtime, or con- 
sign it to oblivion, as the extra'vl^:aut creation of a, distempered brain.’ ^ 

J Un’ opem iafiiio, per la sua origimilitilk dest6 co8i*vai'k e contradittorio opini(jjii fra 
i Homnii di uua na^aoue, che«^giaudo; da quale cKultataicm'f^^ntisja di ammiraziiTA ai 
cieli, cLi qaale sprofond.'itii nogli abissi. Uu’ opera tale dfve essero a^ntto jpudicata dalle 
na/.]oni ; o cbe le nazioiu lo uediauo U pfogio di sublimity ohe^irion,fi(|dei socoli, o del temi)o, « 
0 la daunino all* obblio, come ima stra^^im e dolino.'x-/^ Gvglio ^Ape, Profoziaue, x. 
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A work thus spoken of by an accompli^ed foreigner, who Kas deemed*, 
it worthy of boin^ exquisitely rendered into tht^ lovdy language of Jiis 
country,, the Author hopes he may venture to regard as not entirely be- 
neath the notice of his own countrymen. While grateful for the recep- 
tiqn with wMch it has been already favoured, he sincerely defers t® any 
Adverse Judgment pronounced by candid and competent critics. Qu0t 
homines^ tot mitentia. 

Whatever its merits or demerits, and whatever may be the cause, this 
work remains the only record; of its kind, of the Crystal Palace of 
and the wonderful assemblage of mankind which it attracted from all 
parts of the earth. 

The present edition, which has been carefully revised, i.s intemded for 
a far larger class of readers than was contemplated on the original publi- 
cation of the work, and is Accompanied by numerous Notcjs ; and the 
ensuing Exposition contains all that the Author wishes to say on the 
subject It is, moreover, so full, that it may be regarded almost aa 
a prose version of the Poem lUself. 


Ijtner TEMrLB, London, July 18M. 
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THE LILY ANT).THE BEE. 


When Spenser first puWishod.his immortal Faery Queen^ he felt it necessary 
to prefix to it a clue to ‘ the continue^ allege, or dark concqjli* of wjiich it 
consisted, in the form of a Letter to Sir Walter llalciglifi whi^h he safd ‘ex- 
pounded his general intention and meaning ;^s well for avoicyug erf jealous opin- 
ions and misconstructions, as for’ Sir Walters ‘ better light in reading thereoff 
irom which he might gather the whol# intention of th^conceit; and, as in a 
handful, gripe all the discourse, which otherwise might seem tftious and con- 
fused.’ lie owned that ‘ the begSining of the whole w^k seemeS abrupt but 
assiu’tcd his right, as a Poet, ‘ to thrust into the ifti4pt, even where it n^ost 
concerned him : and there recoursing to file things foropast, and divining of 
things to come, make a pleasing analysis of all.’ ^ ^ 

Walking in the light of this precedent, tliough at an immeasurable disfance 
from the illustrious One that set it, the author of The Lily and the Bee hero 
offers some account of a performance more ^ecply considered than it has 
been given credit for, by some who have written and spoken aho«t it with, 
confident contempt. ^ 

Though the main object of the Book is by no ii^aiis to be sought in a com- 
memoration of the Crystal Palace of 1851, its pa^ seek t(^eflcct, however 
fT,intly, some of the splendours of^hat magnificent .and majestic spectacle 
which will ever remain peerless, aM alone, in its mor^l glory, however great 
maybe the merits and attractivcness%f its successAfl, here or elsewhere. 
That is, ho waver, together a subordinate purpose qf the author; who 
tt) seize an occasion for setting forth great TruthsjLffecting the eternal welfare 
of mankind : for he thought that thpse Truths, of a high an^lioly import, spoke < 
^ The lett r ih dated the 2lid January li?89f and isprofiStd^Lto the first edition, that^'^f 1C90. 
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loudly and gloriously in the « ar of a devout, humble^ and watchful beholden- 
and listener. '' 

Concerning the Structure, and Title, of the work, the author, before proceed- 
ing to the SuiJJECT of it, would premise, — 

IFirst, that TheLili/ aruf^Jie Bee is, in the nature of a Lyrical Soliloquy, sup- 
posed to^e the meditative utterance of a devout Poet-Philosoplier, i|fcsiny 
under the guidance of an attendant Spirit, first by day, and thv'.rby ni^t, jn 
the Crystal Palace of 1851/ Poetry depends essentially upon Thought , which 
should be trusted for the selectioi^ of such forms of expression as it may deem 
suitable, in order to reach an attuned imagination. Even Pindar’s conteinpo-s 
raries deemed his style and manner frequently harsh, abrupt and obscure ; a 
penalty which must needs be incurred hy any one, who ventures tr) depart from 
the common standards of his time. TJie Lily and the Bee is written chiefly in 

the only specimen in our literature), ^ 
If, spontancousl 3 ^ to the tone of his 
thoughts and imaginings. The Poem draws largely on the reader’s fancy ; and 
geeks, iustned of bewildering bim^^ifi muUitudinousness of detail, to open, in 
all directibns, vistas of reflecti^^n, to a well-stored mind, by sudden and faint 
suggestions and associations, every one derived from some object in the (h-ystal 
Palace. Apparent orderliness of method was designedly discarded. Guided 
by the impression which so stupendous a spectaa’e was calculated to produce 
on a susceptible imagination, the author sought to excite in that of the reader, 
a sense of lustrous confusion, slowV subsidingHnto distinctness, and then de- 
veloping grand propoition, harmony, and system. This result, however, as 
in the physical prototype, is intended to be gained, not all at once, but after 
yielding for acyhile to a thrilling sense pf bewiltfcrment ; and only after some 
effort to discover and adjust relations, at first lost in a dim vastness, between 
the myriad Parts, ^and the mightj? Whole. 

Secondly, concerning the Title. It was deemed that a Lilv, and a Bre, 
were IPtting exponents of thoughts and feelings called forth by a deep con- 
templaticm of ine moral aspects and bearings of the Crystal Palace : that the 
Lily had her ggand and^tender lesson, the Bec*his hum of mystery and wonder, 
far^beyond the contrast sfiggested between Animal and Human Industry, be- 
tween Art and Nature. Both FloxVer and Insect may point to profound rela- 
tions between Man, and his new end gorgeous spectacle. 

There were Bees in the Crystal Palace, as all may have seen ; and there 
was also a Jjily, observed by hut one or two ; but of its presence there, the 
author was unaware, till after the publication of the Po^m. Ho was then, 
yor the fiist time, informed that a common field Lily had been one day no- 
-Jeed by a liidy, struggling modestly into existence, between the small stones 
forming the embankment .»t>uAd some of its brilliant and favoured sister-* 
hood, the cxoticS in the TK^nsept. The Bee was a wonderful exhibitor, though 
he never had a medal a;warded him, of sWllled industry : a perfect GcomctoiQ 
Architect, and Manufj^cturer ; and, more^er, a citixfen of a well-compacted 
State ;his springs of action hidden iihtense mystery ; baffling the most pierc- 
in^^ai%tiny of the hum|jin intellect, but disclosing sunjteicnt lo startle and 
buQible the presumption afid pride of man. ‘ • 

f *ifhe idea of the JAly, with her rich train of heavenly associations, fell into 
1 Wituess the majgai£iceut choruoshn the Samson AgonUtet. 


rhythmical prose (ofwhiclwti.sbynomcans 
and which -the author is certain fitted itse 
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,the authoi^s iriind, while indulging in a reverie in the Crystal Palace, con 
cernitig the Bee : an’d these divine words souAled in hi« ear as if whisperc( 
by an Angel, — ** 

Comkhr the Lilies of the pM, how they grow: they toil not, neither do tlm 
spin : and yet 1 say vnto you, TJtat even Solonion in ^ his glory, was mtarraye* 
JileeXme of these. Whtrefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to 
day •%, and to-morrow is cast into title ov^, shaU he not muck more clotjie you^i 
* ofiiitle ^ ^ 

It may, moreover, be recollected, tliat in antieift pictures, the Angel of th< 
Aiiminciation is generally represented as hearing a Lilj'^ in his hand, whih 
telling liis hallowed tidings to the Virgin * , 

Thus, then, it was tliat the ideas of the Lily and the Bee came together ; aiu 
their combined influence seemed thenoeforth to invest the Crystal Palace, anc 
all it contained, with spiritual significance. 

The/S'«y<?ctof the Poem, isMan, in his thrcclold relations® to the flSirtli, to hi» 
fcllow-man, and to God. It is, however, JIan, the Son of Adam — the Mai/^. of th 
Bible, with whom the poem deals. The bch4)lder sees in the Palact, the Inspirec 
Volume,* in all the languages of the earth ; and from this radiant source derive; 
a clue to the origin and present condition of Man, his Doings, and his Destiny 
The eye is first directed to the sculptured figures of Adam, and Eve,* in theii 
hour of grief and shame,* as just driven out of Eden : he gazes, awhilt 
awed into .silence, ‘a son, come through ^ix thousand years,’ to look on hi; 
First Parents, presently recounting to tliem ^he doings of their descendants 
partakers of their fallen nature. He fhurmurs th<y inquiry, whether they 
feel the full significance of ike scene, on which their own deeds have had sc 
portentous an influence I ^ The next objej[^N|p 'their blood-stained fli-st-born, 
(UiN, ‘the crimson first-fruits* of their Fall, blooming* ever* deadly sTneo,’ in 
hate, violence, outrage, war, massacre, a||4 murder. Tl^e reluctant eyes ol 
Adam and Eve are pointed to the gleaming array of weapons of destructidh, 
tempered exquisitely, polished, and gemmed as thoujigjr objects of pside and 
.satisfaction ! They are told dungeons, chains, and racks^of the gallows 
and the guillotine which his children dare not OKliibit : — that there are 
arrayed around, evidences of the idolatry of their descendants ; that they dis- 
play, as objects of admiration and pride, their gorgeous apparel ! Ibrg^ul of 
its original ; that their offspring, brothers and sisters ! buy, sell, and tortuffi 
*brie another ! 

That they are still toiling, and spiniiirig, and tilling the earth, eating their 
bread in the sweat of their brow : waiting the fearful and sudden End of all things. 

'I’hey are asked if they have seen the sick, the maimed, ^he half* the blir.^, 
the broken-hearted, of their Sons and I^aughters who have wandered ^t 
them; and whether they perceived, through the '^guises with which they con- 
cealed it from one another, theiftcorrupt conditioh, — their Tust, ambition, nja- 
licc, pride, selfishness, covetousujkss, falsehood, and. hypocrisy! They are told 
that their descendants now spena4]i^ days like a t^e that is told ; that they 
are but as grass ^he field, flourishing in the paorning, and withering in the 
evening ; returning unto the dust, cursed for theif first parents’ sake U Jhat 
they are still tempted by theTempter ofEvo.^ Tjlieyareas|ged vdiat, butfortheir 
^ Matt , vj. 28-30. s Post. p. 52. 3J?, 2. * P. 48. ^ Pp. 43, 4jb « P. 45 » Pp. 45, M. 
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disobedience, would have been the condition of their progeny ? Wliether, 
they coraraunicatedrfo their Sbns and Daughters theadrCad mystery done in 
Eden V* But at this depth of sorrow an^ humiliation into which the beholder 
sinks, on Seeing the first Adam, hope springs up : the hca^y shadow on his 
brow is seen to move,^ and his sorrow-laden e 5 ’^e suddenly beams with light, 
telling of a Second Adam^^ 

'“Adam and Eve have thus become ti^in flBunts of woe and joy, of desps# and 
hope, of death and life, through Him jrlio overcame death, antfnSought Life 
and Immortality to light : a^d ki this solemn spirit is addressed the Sovereign^ 
who has gazed on these images af her first parents ; partaking, equally with 
those over whom she rul(}^, their fallen nature, their death, and resurrection , 
and with whom she must stand before the judgment-seat, in the Last Day. 

Contemplated from this point of view, it is Man, as infinitely beyond, yet 
seen through, His Wobks, whom the Crystal Palace is said to have really ex- 
hibited. This was the Leason written all around^ it, in letters shining into 
the awak(n<ed Soul; the lesson of True Wisdom,^ to be learnt from the sight of 
his own multifarioushandiwork. By thisinner-light, the devout observer beholds 
MAN as he was, as he is, and aS he^hall be, after all the chances and changes 
of this mortal life ; indued witheiwful powers and responsibilities, strictly pro- 
portioned and adjusted to his means and opportunities. It is thus that he finds 
his true position, in the creation and economy of God • his relation to his 
Maker, and his fellow-creatures : and subsidiarily, tt) the ordained scene of their 
action and probation® with its checkered, its myriad incidents 
Those threefold relations are pervaded by the idea of a Uniti' : on which 
th^ eye settles most steadily, at tUfe moment when otherwise it would be 
wandering, dazzled and bewildered by the endlessly; varying splendours attract- 
ing it • and as jqon as the behol^ has caught a glimpse of this Unity, and not 
till then, ho sees*the true and deep significance of^ the spectacle, speaking to 
tne mind of Statesman, Philosophfti’, and Divine, in sublime accents , and he 
esi^claims, ‘ 0 ! rare unity in multiplicity ! uniformity in endless varibty.’ 
His owe personal rela^ons to the sccn€?'are suddenly changed , ho feels 
— but one, stilrone, of that mighty and my^crious Unity, Man : and then 
sixty centuries*^ are sudiisnly felt sweeping past him : the air is instinct with 
niFE^the life of Man, hiathd^es, fear^ agonies, delights, woes, and cares, ever 
since his first parent was placed on the earth : mind is felt all around diflused 
rises up, everywhere Man ! in his manifestations and fortunes, multi- 
form mysterious in his doings, and his destiny. 

The very Key-stone of the arch of this Unity, is Revelation ; a truth per- 
omptorily^inBisted on throughout : its reception constituting Light, and its 
^ejection, Darkness, as to the origin and destiny of man, and the objects and 
c£j’^ditions of his e^stence : without which all the Nations into which he is 
multiplied, ipay be regarded but so many patches of poor Insects, crawling 
over a globe swarhiing witiftther Insects, 

This Unity exists ii\ respect of Religion jjthere being but one true religion, 
of which all others are corruptipns ; even ^ there is but one God and Father 
of us all : towards whSm, if it can distinctly conceived, and may be 
rever^itly expressed ^ Mantetahds in the relation of one Uliity, towards that 

ip. 46. Sp.46. ®P. 46. <P 47. «P. 47. 

P 27. yWp.6/ 8 P.4. »P.4. 
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, other ineflfjfble Unity ; all that over descended^from Adam, being but as one 
Man, before on*e (iod> ^ ^ . 

A Unity as regards Mankind : in respect of origin, character, doings, and 
destiny.* For we are all the result of the one Almighty Fiat, recorded in 
Scrij^ture, by which Adam was created and becama * a living soul, his blood 
^running in every human being that is now, or ha* ever since been, ont)^c 
^darthf Th{^q;j^is a plaii/unity of ou<i esserftial physical, intellectual, and 
nforafnature : a unity of Language, thraugh all it^variations since the day on 
which the one language, then spoken over the ^hole earth, was confounded at 
Shinar * A unity of Mental Action as cvideflced by the objects ® to which the 
mind of man has addressed itself always, everywhore, and the manner of its 
doing so, however modified by circumstances : a unitf of moral nature ; of 
wants, wishes, hopes, fears, aversioifb, and the objects exciting them: a 
loudly-spoken unity and universality of Disease in our moral nature ; and as 
loudly-spoken a unity and universality of l^^medy — the Fall and. Redemp- 
tion of Man, as revealed by God in the One Inspired Volume. ^ unity in 
respect of Destiny ; a life hereafter, the <5ondition of which is dependent upon 
conduct bore: and which will be righteouiily determined by the* Judge of all 
the Earth, in that one Great Day in which tfle Doom of every descendant of 
Adam, will be pronounced irrevocably. 

Thus a mournful splendour is thrown over the suddenly unrolled scroll of 
the doings of Man during Ris pilgrimage on the planet assigned to him for 
his temporary abode : Unity being a tie binding together into an organised 
Whole, both spectacle and spectators ; finking into one, each imaging the 
other, Man’s Past, Present, and Future.^ This may Ife regarded as constitut- 
ing the EaoteHc teaching of 'the Great Sp^tacle : the Exoteric being those 
more obvious ones which. regard its miifc/lal aspects, and'^charac- 

teristics : the latter being the mere vehicle of the former.^ And in thi^ 
spirit^ we approach the spectacle as ^ a Mystic Mirror, brightly reflecting 
past, darkly the future.’ 8 

The first reflection from this Mirror, is of the Past-«reveaJipg two Ancient 
Gatherings of the human family, recorded in Holy Writ, one these the first 
since the Flood; both pregnant with warning and* consolation, suggesting 
also resemblance, and contrast. The fo|mer of tnegfe Gatherings is that on 
the plain of Shinar, with which' the Poem opens, when the imp'Ibus auda- 
city of Man was punished by that confusion of tongues which has eve:;; since" 
prevailed, and which was perceived in full action ® incessantly, in the Crystal 
Palace ; the spectators of which came from every quarter of the Globe, to con- 
tribute their own handiwork, to scan and admire that of others. Then are indi- 
cated several points of the Unity which hsa bijen spoke% of. Tffe latter cf 

1 P. 47. * P. 4. 

* ‘He did not merely it,— -he htcam it, (Qen.’^. 7). It vus his proper being: 
his truest self ; the Man in The Man.’-^-CoLi5RiDOK, 

• < P 1. “I’he brioks at Susa are sti^ped with inscriptions In the primitive Babylonish 
character. It is found on those ^ich compose the 'foundations of the primeval 
cities of Shinar: and if the Birai JVmnkyjykdniitted to reprint the tower of Babel— an 
identificjition supportj^ not merely by thocnaracter of the monument, Vmt the universal 
belief of the^early Wmudists,— it must, in the substructure of that edifice, embody the 
, vernacular dialect of Shinar. at the period when the ear^ was of one language and^^ii; one 
speech Coi.. Rawlinson, lour, of Kot^oX AbwHc BdcUt^ yo\. X. Parti., Prel. Rem., p. 20, 
— cited in Fokstbr’s Ont Primeval Jmumage, vol iii. p. 3. , 

4 P.26. «P.3. 7 P.3. ‘PtS. *P. 4* 
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the two Gatherings is that on the plain of Dura : which has also i^s contrasfcnf* 
and resemblances. It was a Eoyal Speptaclc ; an assdinbly of all the greatnpss 
of many peoples, nations, and languages : but for the purpose,of deliberately de- 
fying and dishonouring the Deity, by a public act of Idolatry. The third Ga- 
thering is that commemorated by the Poem: infinitely surpassing the other two, 
be fevery incident of grandeur; and sublimely contrasting, in occasion anS ob * 
ject kiitdling theaffection of Mikti for Kl.s fellows ; developing revc’-^ncc and love . 
for their Almighty Father ; and exhibiting the diversified and resplendent re- 
sults of sixty centuries of industry and thought. Put the spectacle lias a deep 
moral significance, in coiineetioif with its* ancient predecessors ; the Tower of 
Babel, and the Golden Image of Nebuchadnezzar, are not the only modes 
of dishonouring and disobeying the Deity, and committing the sins of pre- 
sumption, vain-glory, and idolatry. 'This Mirror also, darkly reflects the 
Future — the Final Gathering of Man :* which may well overshadow the 
beholder’s mind with awe, “and lend a fearful and sublime significance to the 
scene before him, its recollections and associations. 

There are Ywo Books of TJie Lilg^ and the Bet : the first representing a Day, 
and the second a Night, and ES-Hly Mohn, passed in the Crystal Palace. 

THE FIKST BOOK.s 

1. Day in the Crystal Palace, ^als directly with the Present, its people 
and actions ; but as they appear wifh light reflected from the Past, after six 
thousand years’ toil and experience. The dispersed condition of our species, 
and the present forms of their national existence, with their origin as recorded 
in Scrinture, represented b^the figiiVe of the Queen passing amidst thorn 
alii it being designed, at the same time, to indicate the position of England, 
auid her glorious mission® among her sister nations, civilised and savage. It 
i^then sought to aflfbrd a few dazzling* glimpses of the scene within the 
Palace,— as we^l the endless variety of objects, as of the spectators gazing at 
them ; suggesting a community of object and tittention to every different sec- 
tion of mankind, at diffir^nt times, under infinitely varied circumstances — 
awadeening similar tastes, eliciting 1|ie action of similar energies ; and so indi- 
cating a unity or identity of nature. The spectators themselves are grouped * 
Into great classes, and the spectacle regarded as a touchstone of their respec- 
tive characters, capacities, and knowledge. Whilst the imagination is revel- 
ling among the varied scenes so calculated to excite and charm its faculties, 
scenes which the great poets of tmeient and modern times are invoked to cele- 
'brate and eteriiise^'philosophors are seen contemplating the combined results of 
jfl-ofound and patient experiment and observation: noting the progress of 
Science, -^as” well where shg'^turabled, as in her rapid and sure onward career, 
till she has achieved those transcendant results collected before the admiring 
and awe-stricken beholder : its microscope find telescope revealing two Infi- 
nitudes :®— ra^hanics, (Chemistry, optiec, ’Steam, magnetism, electricity, all 
combining |J-.'fbrco on the mind a conviction, that Man\^ the present age, 
'witi^latioilto his powers oyer the natural world, stands towards bis ancient* 
predecessors, as Li^/ht to Dai^Scness. 

' 1 P. 2. 2 pp. 4i, « p. ll, * Pp. 3, 13. 14, 20. s Pp. 12-14. 
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A Picture is suddenly exhibited of Man stainUng amid the dazzling results^ 
which his skill has effeefed, in dealing^ alike with the ani^nate and inanimate 
creation, — ^with tlyi subtlest, most secret and potent elements and powers of na- 
ture. Belying oit the conscious strength of his faculties, he ascends higher and 
higher in thought and speculation, till he passes theabouiids of material things, 
\nd dares to enter those rarefied jegions, which stem to call forth po^viB|^ 
dii^therJ:o latwV within him; he rises, as*St were attracl6d by a hiddsw affinity 
of his nature, till he approaches the idea of Deitjfc the Author of Nature, in 
His awful attiibutes and perfections:* he is flieii overwhelmed by realising 
a personal relation between the creature aiuf the Creator ; who vouchsafes to 
reveal Himself in the language of Inspiration, as having made Man in Mis 
avm novr darkened by disobedience; but still regSiding His fallen crea- 

ture witli compassion, and dictating reasonable terms of restoration to His 
favour; on which Man is represented as sinking into an abyss of reverence, 
love, and fear, worshipping, falling down, and kndeling before the X*oid His 
Maker.® who is the Lord His God, and Man the people of His pasture, and 
the sheep of His hand. 


Beauty is seen thronging those regions of tlm Palace where Silks are glisten- 
ing, in every hue, and of which the ingenuity and cruelty of Man has for ages 
rifled a poor worm mcrcijcssly destroying it, in doing so. Certain ques- 
tions arc suggested, to which no answer can be given : and the ilhfated worm 
is regarded as affording, in its own mysteMous nature, an emblem and type of 
OiiANoii and Immortauty.® 

Tlic great Diamond is then addressed as the (Jucen of Gems, the cynosui’e 
of myriad eyes, and suppoi^bH to be holding^a Levee of her admirers. It is 
hinted that questions -are proposed freely awtdlier real nature^nd pretensions, 
which courtly lips do not utter too loudly : she is also reminded that she ha% 
a blaek sister,® and asked if she is disposeifto disown andiiespise her? and 
finally told that some gazing on her pijssoss infinitely more precious gems than 
she — Genius, Charity, Besignation, Paith. She is alsefasked^ she h4fe noted 
the thoughts and feelings whidfi the sight of herself has excilned in many of 
them before her? Vanity, Bapacity, Covetousness^* 

On the outskirts of the crowd of worslippers is seeli a philosophy, smiling 

I Pp. 18, 19. A distuiguisbed scholar, Bmce*37t« IMy and the JBce was published' 1 nm)% 
pointed out to tho .author a remarkable resemblance between the paesago in the texi above 
rcfcn'cd to, and the following, in a Choiois of tho Antigone of Sophocles, wliichwas certainly 
not present to the author’s unnd at the time. It is a grund one ; and exhibiting the great 
fJrccian Poet m using on the marvels of his mce, by the limited h^ht of their achievements 
twonty-two centuries ago. It may bo thus presented to tho'EaglSi^ reader. 

“ Many things are wondrous: but naught is so wondrous as maul He fcaficssly travels 
tho foiinnng ocean, borne on the stormy blast, over t^e billows roarmg around him ! 

“ ITc suiiducs and tills tho wide earth. 

“ Ilo makes the race of light-heartod birds, thc£.eroe beasts of the forest, and the finny 
tenants of tho deep, his prey. 

“Truly Man is subtle and skilful ! * 

“ Uc tames the wnld horse, and iIie%iountain buH. ^ 

“ lie has learnt articulate spoooh ; Bes^, that is 'swift oiS the winds ; and the economy 
of sochd intercourse. ^ • 

“ He foniies lunisc^n from the darts Qf the frost, and the, tain. 

“ Kver fertile of expedients, ho goes on hla way prepared against each cmcrgenc:|^ y the 

“ Death alone, is beyond his power to battle : at its a|^proach he ftauds helpless !*’ 

— 4nh</<m»',*l'.32-8.~Seo also Job, xxviih l-ll, • 

s r. 18. . ® P. 19. ^♦P.‘25. P. 26, IWto 1. « P. 20. 
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at their eager curiosity, ignorant wonder, and vain longings ; and he betakes 
himself to a distant^spot where lies a shapeless slab of stone,’ inscribed with 
faint and mystical characters, which his science interprets as indicative of 
countless ages in the history of the earth — disclosing successive stages of 
existence, and mysterioustitenants of the earth, in every past condition. T'hen 
^’•e' brought to light thb astonishing revelations of Geology in these our' 
latter tinaes. Of the^e a succession ^)f sombre and strange, but,4:ruthful pic-, 
turcs is presented; exhibit’ng extinoi, varied, uncouth, tremendous forms of 
the animal creation ; but no trace of Man, or his doings : while the shining 
traces of one God are seen ever'ywhere: whereupon the Philosopher breaks 
forth into a Hymn^ to the Deity: for he saith, I wlU praise thee, 0 Lord, 
among the people: TwiU sing unto tliee among the natiom.^ 

Again the beholder finds himself ca'tccring along a glowing tide of wonder 
and suggestiveness : awakening profound feelings in the Poet, the Historian, 
the Naturalist, the Philosbpher^ the Divine, as they ponder the multifarious 
constituents of the spectacle which is speaking myriad-tongued to the aitimed 
ear.*— Anon he finds himself wandering among the living statuary, imaging 
the greatest characters that have appeared among men, in all nations, and 
in all times ; and those incidents and fables which have most prominently ar- 
rested the attention, and challenged the admiration, of our species, in sacred 
and profane, in ancient and modern history, in truth and fable.* 

At length a group is Seen of the great poets, — Hoincr, iEsebylus, Dante, 
Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, — th«ir lyres stilled while gazing at an ob- 
ject which has arrested the aiten^on of them all. AEschylus is especially 
invoked, as author of the mystic and sublime fiction of the Chained Prome- 
theus, who impiously stole the fir^ of Heaven to' communicate it to mankind, 
contraiy to thc‘yirill of the God2?. « The ‘Poets are called to forget their own 
fasrpes and fables, to j^aze on the transceiidant object before them,— Newton, 
JrotSf^ct of receiving, with majestic reverence and sublime humility, as .a gra- 
from the hand of Omnipotence, the Key of the material universe — 
the sublime diijjoverjN- of the law of gravitation. The hards remain silent 
with awe : an^ the lyre of AEschylus falls froiin his hand. 

The Intellect of Man i^ lysre represented as being placed on the highest pin- 
nacle of elevation : and the beholden^ sinks dazzled and exhausted by the con- 
templatio'fi. While inclined to indulge in enthusiastic pride and exaltation 
Xt the^. vast intellectual powers with' which Man is endowed, the current of his 
thoughts is wholly and suddenly changed : for he is drawn, by his unseen 
Ifentor, to a distant spot in the Palace, where an insect — a Bee* — ^is beheld 
npairii^ one of his cells, with unerring skill, and according to those perfect 
geometric^ princi'^es, which it required the profoundest exercise of Man’s 
fac'iSltiejJ^ ages, to comprehend and appreciate ! This tiny twin-brother of 
Sir l6ai|^B|||!|;on^js at worl^ repairing Architecture which he and his mystic 
Tace conHBBted — a little hive, within that ■fast one which human Engineers 
and Architects are so flushed with triumph Ch having devised and completed. 
His work is perfection^ dare they proefrsmee theirs so? — At what is the be- 
holder looking? At a small coHtemporaiy and co-tenant of ‘C:ie globe with man, 
r^at£^^|^||piect : whose beaven^planted science led it at once to frame its hive of • 
harmorlll^ hexagous amoiigqihc trees and flowers of Eden. The first of their 
^ «&mcviii.J. »P. 18*.* *Pp.4. 26. » p! 28. • 
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.little race winged its way from flower to flowen in the presence of Adam anc 
Exe, before their fall, aiM shared the fortune of their descendants in the ark 
and in all subsequent time ; being still with us, after six thousand years o1 
toil and slaughter by man But while the Bees are thus indued withlnatchless 
science, and exercising ‘their physical functions ky means which* we have 
striven in vain, from the days of Aristotle till now,* to unravel, they exhilnt 
^et more raRi*'jellous and inexplicable phenonfbna : Ibr'they are a ogmpletely 
organised State ! with duo gradations af rank, and a social economy carried 
on by agencies in confounding analogy to tho^ of Man ! Performing public 
and piivate acts, as man does, anH apparAitly with similar ends in view: 
they have a Queen, and royal family, vigilantly guarded and affection- 
ately tended • living in a Royal Palace : they have sefitincls, and elaborate 
fortifications against invaders: they ftavc idlers, working classes, thieves, 
police: colonies and marauding expeditions: sieges, battles: civil wars: 
massacres I ® . 

Profoundly meditating on all these, the beholder* asks questionil^'liich no 
mortal has been yet able, and may be n^ver able to answer, concerning the 
economy of the Bee, and the objects of its existence. Becoming nlbre and more 
perplexed, he is disposed to dogmatise, and ftnpatiently pronounce the Bee 
only an organised ccympa,ges of atoms : a mere mimic of reason and intelligence,® 
having no moral capacity, no Past, no Future : — and the observer is beginning 
to astecit the existence of a vast distinction between the Bee and himself, that 
between Instinct and Reason, when the suggestion suddenly occurs to him, 
that he himself may be, at that moment, thegubject of similar speculation to 
some Superhuman Intelligence in the Heavens, regardifig mankind as a cmious 
race of insects, doing everything by an irresjstible and unaccountable agency, 
and apparently attaching itpmense iiBport^c% to our doings i fllo sets, with 
amused curiosity, our magnificent fleets, armies, and fights by Sea an3 Land, 
our syldiers and sailors being to his e^'^e^nerely red an^blue insects: and 
finds at length that we record our actions and discoveries : and imagine thiff 
wc have a knowledge of the Heavenly bodies, and thei»moti(^8 ! Hflj in his 
turn, regards us as mere machinas finely organised, only mimickii^intelligence : 
destitute of intellectual and moral capacity, and shutout from all knowledge 
of God : considering that we have built cry staf hive in which he seeg us, 

without knowing why, and can derive no lesson from it I Th^ beholder 
feels that he is contemplating, in the Bee, U mystery exceedingly awful why* 
we can sec no more into it than we do^ and yet have been allowed to see so far, 
our common Maker has not thought fit to tell us : but He has vouchsafed us 
so much light as enables us to know Him, and serve Him, according to the 
conditions of a reasonable service : He has given us, as jiational^nd moral 
creatures, a mission ; as also an appropriate fine to Btis other creature, l&e 
Bee : and the beholder, humbled amidst the oonegntrated s^endour of human 
intellect on wliich he had been inclined to be vainglorious, prays that 
though the mission of the Bee iftey be hidden from him, though restless in- 
quisitive man may^ perplexed hji^b.e only partiallj-disclosed energies and 
actions of other EiJtences, yet may he reverently discover bis own duties, and 
BO fulfil the high mission assigned him. That u^s^on »« then conveyed l^^e 
sublime language of Inspiration. — (Jer. ix. 23-24.)* 

1 P. 29. »P. sn’ »p. 31.* 
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Thus the beholder, in his own splendid Palace, is unexpectedly introducec? . 
to the domains of aa insect ; to a veritable microcosin : whose tiny denizens 
have social and political institutions, like ourselves, and exhibit in action a 
science which taxes our own highest energies to become imperfectly acquainted 
with. Having gradually^risen from one stage of intellectual splendour to 
another, the beholder has reached the most dazzling altitude ever attained 
by man, f'li the persoA of the^’devoiTv Christian philosopher, ^^ewton- from 
whom he is led to make ap instantaceous descent to a Bee, the unconscious 
exponent of mysteiy and wontler, fraught with profound instruction, and in- 
centives to faith, and humility .-ii-Such is the Lesson taught by the mystic 
insect, to its mighty fellow-creature. 

‘ THE SECOND BOOK. 

IL Midnight in the CrystaU Palace The glare of day has disappeared, 
and the myriad visitors have departed : Man that is, has made way for Man 
that was: as though the tidings of this great Gathering of the extant mem- 
bers of the family, and the wopdfous array of their doings, l^id reached the 
invisible world : whose denizens, as themselves concerned in the display of 
that to which their own acts, in past time, had contributed, and who have 
been allowed a moment back in time,® now gj^ze noiselessly, and awfully. 
They are indued with the power of discovering inanimate objects, but arc 
not aware of the presence of the P(Set ; who stands, a Man in time, surrounded 
by Man from eternity.® They* WarJder amazedly about this Epitome of the 
wbrld, its inhabitants and their doings, and its present condition ! 

Foremost ^moiig the spectr 9 j throng arc seen those most likely to be 
affected' by the ts-s-semblagc of ^e^atidns,— Kings, Conquerors, Legislators. 
Conspicuous among ^hem are Alexander, Crosar, Charlemagne, Alfied, and 
{}!apoleon, thinking' of their fortunes on earth, and the motives and objects 
which then influenced them. The first sighs as he gazes on the Sutlej,* recently 
the scelie of sif*h great events, but to him the hated and humiliating limit of 
his Eastern piwgress. TKese great personage^ become gradually aware of the 
changes which have occurred since their respective days of authority and 
triumph observing Power Occupying new seats; novel modes of warfare; 
changed tljmastics. Alfred is beheld lost in pious astonishment at-the extent 
' of empire now ruled by one of his descendants. But there is a great crowd 
of Kings and Conquerors also present, mortified at finding no trace of cither 
their names or actions, existing upon earth ; not having been rescued from 
oblivion, l^v the pen of genius T 

A mightier cohGVt is presently seen approaching, — the Monarchs of Mind — 
Philosophers. Alexander, great as he was, the pupil of Aristotle, is repre- 
sented as melting, away® before that sublime presence : who gazes around him 
as though be were still sitting on the thronj of philosophy, after the lapse of, 
two thousti|j|d years : buthi^doraiuion is stcfrnly challenged by Roger Bacon ;• 
a tb^j)rp9ently approaching, Lord*'ri»dCon, who subverted the throne of 
AristSi^ff; and, seizing his geeptre, transmitted it to his ovISi successors for all 
titri? .This great philosophi* genius is represented ^as throned in the Palace' 

V.sl ““P. S6. 4R35. - «P. 37. -op. 37. 
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, ^ccming^ wilh tlie trophies of the Experimental Philosophy— trophies which he 
is .seen exhibiting to’Ai4stotle and Hoger Bacoi, who grqpt each other nobly ^ 
All three become aware of the vast progress made, since their time, ili^hilo- 
sopliy. The successors of Lord Bacon are then imagined passing «in review 
before him, owning allegiance, by prosecuting scii^ce on his principles, by a 
•rigorous adherence to experiment and observation :*and they tell him of, his 
.realms extending ceaselessly every whofe : especially apprising hi^, and Ifls 
ghostly supporters, of the wonders of geolpgical science — pointing to a new Past, 
and shadowing a wondrous future.* The thotghls of Aristotle arc imagined 
shaping themselves into the mighty wish, €>/ had this day heen mimi Else- 
where is seen Archimedes, profoundly intent upoij the machinery in uoiso- 
less motion before him — a motionless shadow, gazing at shadows moving : 
and tracing the operation of principle* which he himself had developed, two 
thousand years before. 

Collected round an Orrery in motion, beij^re which, during the day, bad 
hem seen a grodp of children familiar with its teaching, and tclifng it trip- 
pingly to one another, are seen ancien| Astronomers, Chaldean, Egyptian, 
and Grecian, perceiving their respective systems subverted by lhat which the 
motion of the Orrery is illustrating : and aiitong them Aristotle, who, with 
Thales, Phythagoras, Atiaxagoras, and many others, stands lost in mournful 
wonder, at the revolution in Astronomical Science which they witness : But 
the observer Owns the infcllectual greatness of these ancient sages, wise 
according to the light they had, and gazejp on them reverentially. 

The vapid progress of Astronomical Science is then traced down to the day 
of Galileo, whose wretched Apostacy frJm Heaven-taught truth, through .the 
fear of man, is denounced* sorrowfully and indignantly : and the ancient 
Astronomers arc rcprescqted as cenfougd^ by the revelatifns of .Galileo’s 
telescope. Their great successors are then introduced : Nlfewton bdng seen 
towering above them all, and sublimely indicating th^ reccntly-discoverdll 
truths, which he had been instrumental in discovering. As be proceeds, Ms 
countenance is oversliadowed with floom : for he seen approaching the spirit 
of his Godless successor andtcommcntator, La Place ; who*s now, however, 
confuted by the revelations of Eternity, and stairis meekly? and repentant 
behind his mighty master ; who leads the great bnes around him higher and 
higher into the heavens, pointing outwystem circling system alter system, 
till all are beheld circling the central glory, the seat of Deity : ® where 
One who stooped to the earth to redeem mankind, and will hereaftef return 
to bo their judge. Thus in these shadow-peopled realms, the mind is fixed on 
Man, his Doings, and Destiny, his relations to man, and to his Maker, his 
past and future: and the present is overshadowed with the finaKJathering. 

Nevrton is presently seen approaching Sodirates and Plato ; who are coajsers- 
ing with Butler, the great Christian Divine and Philosopher of modern days : 
all three of whom had dedicated their lives to the love anil search after truth. 
The subjects of tlieir converse are — ^Truth, Mind, Immortality, and Deity: 
and the two PagM Philosophers ;»r 9 Jistening to t^ Christian’s exposition of 
revealed truth, 4»^th brightening countenance ! Butler exclaims of each, 

‘ Thou wast not far a\^ay.’ ® Here it is designed to indicate the dim gjhnmer- 

IP..37. *p.88. «P.41. 41. «P. 42. 
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iiig of revealed truth, through the mists of tradition, exhibited by the teaching 
of Socrates arjd Plaf-o : and tfie passage is written chie% for those familiar 
with the tender and sublime account given by Plato of the death of So- 
crates,. and las last discourse on the Immortality of the Soul.^ Only faint 
echoes of this converse ar/i heard ; being heavenly melodies, fit for immor- 
tality and eternity only ; ^ but an awful question is asked, to indicate the 
n’ituro ofjt * ' ^ r 

This vision disappears, and the ^.beholder enters thii mislty regions of 
Mythology : in the midst &f which is seen ^schylus standing, in forlorn 
grandeur, before the image of his own Chained Prometheus. The mighty 
Poet’s lyre is lying with broken strings at his feet ; but suddenly there comes 
a glitter in his eye, showing a half-awakened consciousness that he has been 
dealing with the fragments of primeval truths, the ancient but obscured 
knowledge of the wrath of God with Man, for Sin, and of the destined suffer- 
ings of the Divine Mediater, by which alone that wrath could be appeased.* 
This passage is addressed to those who have read and thought of the Pro- 
metheus Bound, as a Grecian myth of the Fall of Man. This is conceived to 
be the middle point between Truth* and Fable; or rather Truth refi acted 
through the accumulating indfetinctness and error of Tradition : and the 
beholder is represented as suddenly guided through past time, towards the 
source of primeval Troth, which becomes more and more vividly distinct, as 
he passes on his awful flight towards the revealed origin of man, and of all 
things. The ‘ clouds disperse, the shadows fly,’ while events, scones, and per- 
sons are successively appearing^ asorecorded in the Volume of Inspiration. 
At length is reached the prime'val ffratricide, Cain: the man first born of 
woman, upon the E^rth, and who stained tliat Earth with the blood of the 
second. Cain,«thc Prince of liisj hJoody race, appears standing tortured, amid 
a haze CrimsoneU with his crime, surrounded by a hideous throng of his 
Ifiood-staincd descendants.® 

^sing beyond tfeis scene of horror, the bewildered traveller through "past 

Kmddenly stands, dissolved in tenderness and awe, before Adam and 
, ^Ju8t driven^uilty and terror-stricken out f'f Eden.« 

IS,^§Saving thus Been theIVst, the Present, and the Future of Man, indissolubly 
together, and reepedbively reflecting each other, the beholder is sud- 
recaBed to the earthly scene of^his vision, and the objects which had 
,i!jofiasioned it, under tiie guidance of* his unseen guardian. The splendour.s 
which dazzled those thronging it by day, have no attraction for the eyes seeing 
through a spiritual ntedium : but the former are apostrophi.scd, and asked 
whether their eyes had been satiated with the material splendours which had 
presented thjmselvp : Had they seen nothing but gems, gold, and jewels ? 

they not the specUade fraught with a Divine lesson, speaking 

through the eyes, Wrhe awakened soul? liieri a Gem infinitely transcending 
all, bad kin unseeffi — 'WisnoSi, ik^imsd^om UfUch cometh from above : for it is 
not Wisdom, merely to. tsgilect 4ho bright perishing things of time and 
sense, to gaze at them , wistfully, with .curiosity, exultation, and pride. A 
sublime voice is heard, Wh asking and answering thrf'>uestion, Where 
SHALL ;^i>ou BE EOUHij?— U voioe^ reverently recognised by the assembled 
^spirltl — 

l^jphaode. P. 42. » P. ^ P. 42. 41!?, 48. • Pp/'48, 44. i P. 4T. 



And unto Man, He said, 

The fear of the Lord, that i^^isdom,^ 

And to depart from^vil, is understanding. 

This language of Inspiration attracts the bch(jdcr to the spot where lies 
the*Holy Volume i enshrining it, represented as radiating light. While stand- 
ing before it^ a great moral problem suggested to his mind. Hark Aid 
deadly doubts and misgivings at lengtj begin to crowd upon him ; and appar- 
ently deserted by his guardian angel, he graddllly sinks deeper and deeper 
into a black abyss of scepticism, imd despair : but his heavenly attendant re- 
appears : and by an illuminating ant of Faith, he rises to a sense of Scriptural 
light, and peace. He then humbly asks whether the iigpious Scoffer has, from 
time to tiine. stood before the Hol^i^ Volume, despising it as a collection of 
fables alike derogatory to the dignity of human intellect, and inconsistent 
with the goodness, wisdom, and justice of God: and utters a prayer that the 
eyes of any such may be opened, to see 'll’Uth in Hallowed M^tery ; and 
becoming a child of lights walk thenceforth in The Light. 

The vision is at length drawing to a cjpse:* the spiritual crowd is dissolv- 
ing away— vanishing shadows, within a slnilow vanishing— as though obedi- 
ent to a mysterious summons, unheard by the mortal ' beholder.* There is a 
noiseless confusion : forms arc intermingling, but in dread silence : and then 
the solitary earthly tenant of the Palace is once more alone, with the chill 
of Eternity on his soul. ^ 

It is now EAKLY MORN. The rosy r^ys jf the splendid Sun, approaching, 
arc faintly beaming on the Crystal Solitude, and meiting away the shades of 
night: gradually revealing. the myriad splendours visible during the day, 
hut making the beholder’s solitary conflkion' only the /tibre oppressive. 
Yielding to the impulse of*his social nature, ne yearns for intercourse^witb his 
fellow-tenants of the Earth ; and has a n|^urnful sense of his own fleeting pi^ 
carious tenure of life ; passing away like a shadow, as lAd done those wh®e 
mysterious presence he has just losf. A sense of tht^vastness and v^fulncss 
of the visible and invisible e^uomy of God, has overwhelrlfcd him: he feels 
deserted in the stupendous creation ; as though h» himsclf^vcre neglected, 
and unworthy of Almighty notice or proteeti(fti ji desolate, and unable to 
realise any personal relations with his Ifaker. At the moment when he feels 
perishing from a sense of insignificance, he hears the (^irping of a 8parr#vf„ 
itself the most insignificant tenant of the air— not a farthing’s wortlf but 
he remembers with reverence, that God himself declared that mtom of even 
them was forgotten before Him, and vouchsafed to say to Man, even the very 
hairs of your head art numbered. Fear not, therefore! are o^ more value 
than many sparrows ! Even that poor tenatt of the. air is now invested i®ith 
interest, as his fellow-creature, and cai’ed for by their common Creator : with 
whom, however, the beholder dreads to feal himself alonf— with The Pure, 
Impurity ! His spirit droops vith a sense, of unworthiness of the favour of 
God : he relapses into despondency ^i:\d gloom ; Imowing that he is but as 
a jlower of which disappears, even with tA wind going over it. 

It is at ^liis moment that the attendant Sjjirft benignantly performs hOr 

ipp. 47,48. 3 P.48. «P.iO. • *P.50. 
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final office of love. Bocalliijg him from his •waiiderings over the Hniversc of 
Ood’s creation, she directs his e^e to a solitary object, -#a Tiily. He sees in it, at 
first, af mere neglected field-flower ; a stray intruder upon the splendid province 
of her delisately tended sisterhood : ^ but, influenced by his departing attend- 
ant, he suddenly detects ii^ it an awakening and sublime si^fnificancc. He 
first, sees in the Lily, as l^js thoughts expand, the representative of Nature, 
a^earinff in simple niajesty, i» the jjery •Palace of Art : God’s handiwork,, 
amongst Ine handiwork of man ; cclinsing all the varied richrfess and tnag- 
nificenee surrounding it. HfrCjJjoth Man, and his greatest doings, arc reduced 
, to instant nothingness, before his*Almigh#y Maker ! 

The pride of intellect has thuabeen gently rebuked and humbled, alike by an 
Insect, and a Flower .‘^and as the approaching sun is rapidly restoring visible 
splendour to tho accumulated trophies Man’s power, he himself bows down 
amidst them, with adoration, at the footstool of Omnipotence. He remembers 
that the incamJite God himself expressly declared, that the highest triumphs of 
Art, typiflbd by the glorj^ of Softmon, were as nothing, in comparison with 
this Lily ! His humbled faculties rise now to the contemplation of Almighty 
power : if tln^merc Flower of theJP^eld be really so glorious, what must be 
the glory of Creation, as Man may, hereafter, be permitted to see it ? 

But beyond all this, the divinely-selected Flower is fraught with still pro- 
founder interest. By it, One dead yet epealcethy tenderly, to the distrustful and 
troubled hearts of his creatures : assuring them that their wants, their suffer- 
ings, their sorrows, are all known to Him, and that He will provide for them ; 
and finally, commanding them, Se^ ye first f/te Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness : and cdl thq^e tiling^ shcM he added unto you? 

ihen the Lily is taken with reverence into thp hand of him whom it has 
taught sp sublime a lesson from^ high ; and the Poem ends with the spec- 
, tacle of »SoN, gaaSng, ii^ tho LUyfonIt blooming emblem of the Power and Love 

^ $£ itn Alraiffhty Fatwse. 

s 

Let IJIE WORDS OR Mjr mouth, and TH]E^*ME1)ITATI0N op my heart, he alwat 
Tacceptablb in ifcr woht, 0 Lord, my Strength, and my Redeemer.® 
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In the South Transept of the Crystal Palace, already vanishing from before 
our eyes, may be seen, for a little while longer, twin figures of the youthful 
Alfred the Great, and his Mother; who is giving him the Book of Saxon- 
poetry, which she had promised to him, among her sons, who should soonest 
' learn to read it. Historians record, that* Alfred wa^ passionately fond of the 
Saxon poems, listening to them eagerly by day, and by night ; asifi that as 
he listened, the first aspirings of a soaring mind seem to have arisen within 
him. He treasured the poems in his met^y ; and, during the**whole of his 
life, poetry continued to be his solace and amiftement, in trouble and care. 

In this Volume wUl be found a precious relic, which, it is thought, few 
persons will contemplate unmoved, of the illustrious Monarch’s genius ; and 
somo of what follows, it h!is been attempted to fashion on that exquisite 
model. It seemed to a loyal Inglishmai^ that in this there was a certain 
appropriateness. The name of Alfred iswerg dear to^us and it is equally 
affecting and suggestive to imagine, doubtless consistefiitly with the fact, the 
Koyal Mother and Son of 1851, gazing at the^sculptured images of the Royal 
Mother and Son of a thousand years rfgo : ©^itl^the royal Fatljpr standfngby, 
to whom the world stands largely indebted, for the trknscendent and pro- , 
foundly instructive spectacle which they hittve assembled witness. 

In offering to the ppblic this recqjd of impressions which can never be 
effaced from the mind and heart of its Author, that inftructe^ Public^is ap-- 
^ proached with deep solicitude f but he ventures to indulge the hope, that 
by one who may think proper to peruse this Volume deliberately, suspending 
liis judgment till the completion of the jlprusal, both the Lily, an^the Bee 
may be then found speaking with some sigpificanoe, 

Inner Temple, SejAmber 1851. 


1 He was called, in the old time, * Sheplierd Of his Pibple/ the * BaiSn;^ of the BaglisL! >’ 
—It was hia own mother, Osbvirga, and not, as some historians assert, his French step- 
mother, who showed to Mm and his brothers the volume of Anglo-Sj^on iwetiy, saying, 

‘ Ho who first can read the book shad have it.’~See Sir Pranois PaLgrave’s History oj 
Anglo-Saxon Periocl, p. 1<$1. 
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LILY AND THE BEE. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


Four thousand years ago, said The 
Voice, ^ the 'whole Family of man •was 
gathered together on the plain of Shi- 
kar, 

They spoke often, in ontv language,* 
of the awful Deluge which had hap- 
pened but a century before ; and 
pointed out, one to another, the traces 
of it, still everywhere visible. • 

Those who had been in t|je Ark, 
would start from their sleep! as in 
dreams thev heard the roar of the 
Waters, an(f again beheld their deso- 
late expanse. 

Yet was the dread lesson lost upon 
the ungrateful and presumptuous 
hearts of those who had not been 
whelmed beneath the waters. 

Minded to dishonour Him who had 
spared them, while destroying their 
i^ellowB, and to frustrate His all-wise 
purposes, they would build a City, and 
a Tower whose top might reach unto 
' 1 This is supposed to be the Voi(#of an 
Attendant Spirit. 

i “ The higher we a»esid in history,” says 
that accomplished (uiu'quarian, Sir Francis 
Palgrave, “ the more apparent are the traces 
of that unity which subsisted, when we were 
, all of one language and ot one speech (Gen. 
XV. l.) in the plain of Shinar.”— /fisiory o/tfu 
Angl>'Saxmi, B<jok I. c. 1. • ^ 


IJeaven, and prevent their being^scat- 
t«red%broad i]^on the face of the wbgle 
earth.* 

Th^n was precipitatedMpon them the 
event ivhicb they had^ought t*i^ avert. 

Their labours Vere interrupted fromt 
omhigh r tlieir language was suddenli^ 
confounded; 

And they leere scattered sabroad 
from thence upon thd*face of all the 
earth, bearing about wfth them, even 
until now, ihp badge of their punish- 
ment and humiliation. 

'Sixteen hundred years afterward|, 
nehr the scone of that impiety and 
folly, occurred a great gathering of the 
selLsame Family, in the plain of Dura, 
in the province of Babylon, at the bid- 
di^ of a mighty iiiQ |fi J w lw 

ln#re he had gathered together the 
princes, the governors, and the cap- 
tains, the judges, t^e treasurers, and 
the councillors, the sheriifs, and all 
the rulers of the provinces, and all the 
People, Natiojis, and Languages. 

8 This Babylonish Tower, says tho philo- 
sophic bns been, 

Arrogaudli jvhich is,ssooner or later, sure to 
be struck down, unch scattered afisr, by tht 
arm gf (he divine J^eiuesis 
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In the midst of them glittered a 
golden image, which NebuchefJuozzar 
the king had set up, and had come 
forth tcMedicate. 

And a nerald cried aloud, command* 
ing all people, nations, and languages, 
tfiat at what time they heard the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sac^ 
but, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds o^ 
music, they should, on pain oV death, fall 
down and worship that golden iipage. 

The impious despot was obeyed: 
the People, the Nations, and the Lan- 
guages, bowed, in base idolatry, before 
the golden image that Nebuchadnez-* 
zar the King had sot up ; 

All but three noble youths,^ wor- 
shippers Of the God whom theiV Mon- 
arch was dishonouring, and who, in 
his rage and fury, cast them forthwithi 
but vainly, into a burning flenr Sur- 
nace, saying, Who is that God that 
shall deliver you out of my hands ? 

Two thousand four hundred years 
have since rolled on ; and behold! 

In this present year of our Lorck 
eighteen hundred and flfty-onc, indi- 
cating the lustrous epoch irom'^whii^h 
Christian people now reverently reckon 
time, 

In this little western Isle, ur^knor^n 
to the haughty Babylonian, whose 
place* has been swept with the bespm 
of destruction, occurs another gather- 
ing of that self-sain^e family: of all 
people, and nUioiis, and languages, 
on a royal invitation, a^d for a royal 
Dedication. 

A Christian Queen, bn whose Em- 
pire settetn not the sun ; who bad re^ 
in h9ly writ of the plains of Shinar, 
and of Dura, went forth with her Con- 
sort and her Offspring, attended by 
her princes, her nobles, her statesmen, 
her warricffiSiri^^ judges, her philoso- 
phers, amidst, awighty multityde: 

1 See Note, No. I. — * Why Daniel was hot 
cast into the Fiery Ifkimaoe.’ 

3 1 will rise up against them, saith tlie 
Lord of Hosts— and out off from Babylon the 
name. 

I will also make it a possfssion for the bit-, 
tern, and pools of water, and 1 will sweep it 
with the ^om of destruction 

Jh^s is the rejoicing city, that .dwelt care- 
lessly ; that said in her heart, I and there 
is, none besides me: Ww is the become a 
^esoUtion !— Isaiah xlV, SS, 23 ; Zepb., IL 15. 


Notimpiouslyto dishonourth© Deity, ^ 
and attempt fo thwart his purposes;' 
not to inaugurate an idol, and to De- 
dicate an Image, impiously command- 
ing it to be worshij^ed ; but, in the 
hallowing presence of His ministers 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had dishonour 
ed,‘ to bow before Him, the Loki op 
Heaven and Eaiitji, 

Who, from the place of His habita- 
tion, looketh down upon all the inha- 
bitants of the earth, and understandeth 
all their works ; 

To offer humble adoration and 
thanksgiving for His mercies, marvel- 
lous and numberless, vouchsafed to 
herself, and to His people committed 
to her charge ; . 

In Wliom she ever hath affiance, 
seeking His honour and glory ! 

To cement, as far as in her lay, a 
universal brotherhood, and promote 
among all nations, unity, peace, and 
concord ; 

To recall great nations from the de- 
vastations of war, to the delights of 
peace; 

To exhibit a mighty spectacle, equal- 
led but by its spectators : 

Humbling, elevating, expanding, 
solemnisipg the soul of every beholder 
capable of thought, puriflea with but 
even the fhiuteat tincture of devout- 
ness; 

f Speaking to great minds, to states- 
man, philosopher, ciivinc, in accents 
sublime ; 

Telling of Man, in his relations to 
the earth ; 

Han, in his relations to men ; 

Man, in his relations to God. 

Yes, to a Palace, risen like an ex- 
halation,® goes the Queen, mindless 
of predicted peril — standing within 
it, the dazzling centre of a nation's 
love and anxiety ; 

With stately serenity, beside her 
illustrious and philosophic Spouse, 
and illustrious offspring; 

HcT eyes reverently downcast, whilo 
one voice only pounds, humbly utter- 
ing prayer and'ivaise* — unto 

8 Milton’s TaradUt Book I, 

< Now therefore, 0 (Jod, we thank Thee ; 
we praise Thoe ; and entreat Thee so to over- 
rule 'this assembly of many nations, that it 
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^ 7iot unio •uMy hut unio thy mm be cdl the 
glory!— .* • * 

Aznidsfc all that is lovely, great, aQ4| 
pious, from all ln^ds ; whose eyes are 
moistened, whose hearts are swelling : 

Anon peals forth, in solemn har- 

• mony. Hallelujah ! * 

. THJiigre stand members of the scat- 

* ttsrerf family of Man ; 

Come from East, come from West ; 
come from North, come from South ; 
from the Old World, from the New ; 

And, glittering all around, are tro- 
nhies of industry and peace from every 
land, wafted over vast oceans : ^ 

Results of Toil grown skilful, after 
six thousand years. 

—Then hie thee to that Palace, said 
The Voice : 

Mingle among thy fellows, unheed- 
ed by the gay and great. 

Be thou but reverently humble, and 
I will be with thee. One Unseen, yet 
seeing all : what I will show, the self- 
sufficient spirit shall never Sec ; 

Being with quickest sensuous eye, 
quite blind ; yet, all the wliile, before 
a mystic mirror, brightly reflecting 
the Past, darkly the Future. ^ 

But thou, unnoticed one! p*erchance 
despised— behold ! ponder I . 

Hie thee ! haste f it vanisheth. 

It vanisheth ! and melts into the 
Past. * 


pitying sentinel, and entered with a^ 
spirit saddened, |)ut thankful* 

DAY, IN THE CBYBTAI|^/j^ALAOE ! 

Music echoing through *the trans- 
parent fabnc ! 

Fragrant flowers and graceful shfuiN 
blooming, and Exhaling swe*t odours ! 

* Fountajps flashing and sparkling in 
the subdued sunlight ! 

InJiving sculpture, behold the Grand, 
the Grotesque, the Terrible, the Beauti- 
ful ! “ • 

Every form and colour imaginable, 
far as the eve can reach, d^slingly 
intermingled! 

An j lo ! ^venty thousand sons and 
daughters of Adam, passing and re- 
passing, ceaselessly : 

^ewildered, charmingly ! 

Dliding amidst bannered NationS'-r 
through country after country, re- 
nowned in ancient name, and great 
in modern ; civilised and savage. 

From the fat East, and West, misty 
in^ distance, faintly echo martial 
strains, and the solemn anthem I— 
■*The Soul, cypproaclied through its 
highest senses, is flooded with excite- 
ment; all its faculties appealed to at 
oziee, it sinks, for a wtdle, exhwsted, 
overwhelmed. * i 

]Vho can descri^ this astounding^, 
spectacle ? 

Lost in a sense of what it is, who 


There was standing with^t the 
Crystal Palace, in a pauper dress, a 
grey-haired harmless idiot, gazing at 
the vast structure, vacantly. Gently 
arresting me as I passed, ne pointed 
with eager, gleeful mystery, uttering 
incoherent sounds, to "the aoor which 
ho was not permitted to enter.^ 

Poor soul ! said The Voice, mourn- 
fully, this banquet is not spread for 
thee / 

I left him without, gibbering to a 

may tend to the advancement of Thy glory, 
to tho diffusion of Thy holy Word, and to the 
•ncroase of general prosperity, by producing 
peace and goodwill among the ditferent races 
of mankind.— From the ^rayer of tJu Ardi- 
bighop <\f CaMterftttry.tovtlho 'Crystal Palace, 
which opened en the Kt May 18&1, and 
^11 the 11th October 18&1. • 

1 The oppressive incident above related 
••llctftally occurred to the author; producing 
au impression never to be edaced. • ^ 


can think what it is lixe? 

Philosophe][| and poet*^ire dlike agi- 
tated, and silegit ! 

^aze whithersoever they» may,* all 
iSTOarvellous and affecting : • 

Stirring new thoughts and emotions, 
and awakening oldest memories and 
associations — 

Past, Present, Future, linked to- 
gether mystically, ej^Miyiuging the 
other, kindling faint suggestion, with 
sudden startle I-^ — 

And where stand 4hey ? 

Scarce nine times had the moon 

Performed her silent journey round 
the earth, ^ 

Sinoe grass grew, refreshed with 
dew and z^hyr, upon the spo# on 
which now glistening a crystid 
palace, t^om noto^en imaged in tb^ 
mittd.otits arehit^t,— 
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Now teeming with things pch and 
rare, from well-nigh every spot of 
earth ^ the terraqueous globe, 
Telli^ oh ! gi'und and overwhelm- 1 
ing thou^t ! of the nttei^ost indua { 
try and intellect of man, in every 
clifne, of every hue, of ivery ppeech, 
since hiff Almighty l^faker placed hiifi 
upon the earth I ** 

Man, made in His own image, after 
His likeness, a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and 
honour ; « 

Given dominion over all the earthy 
and sea, and all that are in them, and* 
in the air, — that move, and are : 

Telling of man, ever sihee the holy 
calm and rest of the first Sabbath: 
since the dark hour in which he was 
driven, disobedient and woe-stricl^/b, 
out of Eden, * 

Doomed, in the sweat of his face to 
eat bread, in sorrow, all the days of 
his life, till he returned into the ground, 
cursed for his sake : 

The dread sentence echoing in.his 
ears, Dust thou art, and unt^ dust 
shalt thou return ! , . ** 

0 spirit, convey me, awhile, from 
this scene ofsnystery, • 

Thi*^- so restlsfis sea of myrfell6w- 
beings ! 

Let me alonq^ apart, meditate 
humbly, reverently ! 

Sixty ^nturics are sweeping 
past me ! 

Their ' soufid is in my ear, their 
dread is on my soul ! « * 

The ai 5 ! the dust! is instinct w^h 
^;jpE, the life of man I * 

Speaking to the soul, of all Ifchc 
hopes, and fears, the agonies, delights, 
The woes, and cares, that have agi- 
tated the countless millions, my fel- 
lows, desc^jfl^&fc og^o ur fallen Father, 
the First Adam, ax|ra|ke him r^curned 
to^ the dust : 

" "wha^her I, ai»i all his sons, my 
brethl^h,. strangers! and sojourners! 
as all our fathers were bare journey- 
ing fast. < f., 

P, O, spire me a little, before I go 
4nd be no more se^n ! ' 

^*-^1 faintly breathe an aii^,' spiritual 
Kd rare ; % • *‘ 

pMind all around wifused I , , 


Man rises before me, eVerywhere,* 
man ! 

In his manifestation and misfortuhe, 

I multiform ; mysterious in his doings 
I and his destiny ! 

And, I, poor Being ! trembling and 
amazed, am also man ; 

Part of that mighty unity ; . 

One, but one ! still one ! of that 
vast family to whom belongs the 
earth ; ^ still holding, albeit unworth- 
ily, our charter of lordship. 

Tremble, child of the dust ! remera- 
, bering from Whom came that charter, 

[ well-nigh forfeited. Tremble! stand in 
awe! 

Yet hope ; for He knoweth thy 
frame ; He rememberetb that thou 
art but dust ; and, like as a father 
pitieth his own children, even so is 
merciful unto them that fear Jim / 

Keturn, with lightened heart, with 
cheerful look, said The Voice, benig- 
nantly, 

And read a scroll, suddenly unrol- 
led, of the doings of thy wondrous, 
wayward race, upon the earth ! 

Again within the Nave all 

bright! all beautiful !~ 

Hail ! Welcome ! bkethren, sisters 
all! 

Come hither trustfully, from every 
^laud and clime ! 

All f hail ! ye loveliest ! bravest ! 
wisest! best! 

Of every degree ! complexion ! speech ! 

One and the self-same blood in all our 
veins !’ Our hearts, fashioned alike! 

Alike feeling, loving, admiring: with 
the same senses and faculties perceiv- 
ing and judging what the same ener- 
gies have produced 1 

Stay ! Has my ear, suddenly Quick- 
ened, penetrated to the primeval lan- 
guage, through all its variations, since 
the scattering and confusion of Shinar! 

1 /ftl the whole heavens, are the Lord's ^ 
the earth hath He given to the children of 
men.— Psalm oxv.W. 

* Ood, that made the world, and all 
things therein, bath made of one blood all 
nations of mea, for to dwell on all the face* 
of the earth, and bath determined the bounds^ 
of their habitation, and is not every 

onq of us.— 'Acts, xvii. 24-27. 
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^ 0 rare uifity in multiplicity, unifor 
• mity in endless varierty fc 
Yonder comes The Queen ! 

Nor hideous shpt, nor- shell, tears 
open a crimson path. 

But one is melting before her, — 
melting with love and loyalty. * 

• AXiJuguarded! « 

* ^0 hooding plume, nor sabre gleam- 
ing, to startle or appal • she moves 
midst myriads— silent myriads : • 

Unheard by her their voice, but 
not unfelt their thoughts, 

Fondly flowing while she passes 
by : 

0, all from foreign lands ! un- 

covered be awhile ! 

Behold a solemn sight : 

A nation’s heart in prayer ! 

And hear their prayer, 

God save the Queen! 


gazing |t the glorious pair, Mother 
and Son ? • 

» Young Prince ! look well rh that 
young Prince : remember : ro^emble ! 
In your veiijjs runs his rich blood I 
Methinks I see the Queen look 
grave, * ^ ’ • 

•While passing slowly d#wn the 
“^l^ondrous i^ve. 

Flag after flag bangs over her, 
Enmlems of Nations, great and glo- 
rious some, all friendly ! 

All here, re6eiv4ng Queenly, Prince- 
ly welcome : therein, the Nation’s. 

^ The very Genius of each State is 
here ! 

Beaqjeous,* but timid — trembling, 
as though affrighted with recent 
sounds and sights of blood and tu- 
rn 'St? even here, scarce reassured ! 
But, gentle ones ! breathe freely 


And God save thee, too, wise and 
pious Prince, Her Spouse ! 

Well may thine eye look round 
well pleased. 

And with a modest dignity, 

Upon a scene designed by thee : 

Sprung into being under thy prince- 
ly fostering ; 

An enterprise right royal! nobler 
far than ever Prince before accom- 
plished : 

All bloody feats of war eclipsed, 
by this of Peace, all-potent peace. 

^ 0 glorious war to wage : Sqjence 
and Truth, with Error, Ignorance, and 

Prejudice ^lying all prostrate here : 

vanquished : 0 would it were, to rise 
no more ! 

And thou here, too, young Prince, 
■their first-born son : thou hope of 
England : future King ! 

God bless thee, Prince : God grant 
thee many many years, wherein to 
learn, by bright example, how to 
•vear a crown, and sway a sceptre. 

Look well around thee : think of 
Her whose hand is holding thine ! 

•Mark thou its marvels,— BeadSts 
’lesson, well ! 

' Illustrious Three, oitr hearts yearn, 
seeing you stand btffore the image of 
yaur ancestor, oh Queen ! Alfred ; the 
G#eat : the Good ; the Wise. 

What thoughts are yours, 


As ye have left behind your vesture 
darkened, it may be, and crimson- 
spotted, and donned attire so gay and 
graqpful, so vanish fear from your 
lovely ^untenances ! 

Ih your own lister’s Palace, away 
with terror and distrust ! 

Staif not, as though jSur ears yet 
caufht ftightful sounds^if cries l^and 
musketry ! of sho't, and shell ! See 
here^all peace and los'e I 

Britannia passes by : she greets 
^ou fondly ; embrfleing ||ith a siSter’s 
tenderness. 

Wliere is Th* Queen ?* In ^pain ! 
and yet, witliiniher own dominions ! 

She is standing on the dizzy heignt 
of Gibraltar, impregnable, • tremend- • 
ous ; * • 

And tranquilly surveying the king- 
doms of two sister Queens, in East 
and West : herself on British ground, 
won by British valour, jlllHB^et^fted, 
and guarded. 

Then does she muse of Tubal’s pro- 
geny?^ Of dynastxts long passed 
away — Pbcenioian, parthagenian, Eo- 
mnn sway ; of Vandal, Goth, and 
Saracen : Cres^ant and Cross. 

Sees she the passes where glittered 
the standards of Charlemagne, affd 

1 The orighud settlers in Spain are sup- 
posed to have oeen progeny of Tubal, i 
the of Japheth. 
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echo in her ears the bugles of Bonces- 
valles ? 

Thisiks she of mighty ones gone by 
— all, ail, but one ; or Hannibal : ot 
Scipio : rompey : Caesar : Napoleon 
her own Wellington ^ 

And sadly looks on hill, and vale, 
and stnam, 

Crimsoned with Span’sh, French, 
and British blood : * 

Sees she myriad bayonets, bristling 
everywhere, and flashing sabres; 

And hears the dcutUy volley rolling, 
and thunder of artillery — 

Vimeira ! 

Torres Vedras ! 

Corunna 1 
Talavera ! 

Salamanca I 
Vittoria ! 

Trafalgar 1 

FajLNOE ! noble, sensitive ! 

Our ancient rival, now our proudly- 
splendid, emulous friend !* 

Our Queen in gallant France !. But 
with no fear, ye chivalrous ! 

Behold the royal Lady, who, sctirce- 
ly seated on her throne, 

Quickly 'responded to you^ grand 
req«*est, • a • ‘ 

Giving you back your glorious dead, 
Then, after life’s fitful* fever sleep- 
ing well, in her domain, in ocean far 
awity; f 

1 Like tholi* great p^decessore in the 
wars of Rome and Carbriage, those two illua- 
t»*iou8 cliiefa rolled the^ chariot of victory 
over itS' surface, and, missing each other, 
severally conquered every other opp^hont, 
til) their own renown filled the world, and 
Europe, in breathless suspense, awaited the 
issue of their conflict on another shore. — 
Amsok, vol. viii. p. 307. 

3 And since become our ally, in the great 
and just wa^tCgainst Russia, [1854. 1 

* scene 2. 

* Ije gouvemement de sa Majtat^ osp&re 
que I’erapressement, qu’il met h r^pondre h 
cetto demande, sera consid6r6 en Franco 
cotnme une preuvo du ddsir de sa Mqjesc^ 
d’cSfllicer jusqu’a la derufere trace de ces ani- 
mosit^s nationalos qui, pendant la vie de 
l*£inpcreur, avaient poussS Ics deux nations 
h la guerre. Lo gouvorrlwaient de m Majesty 
esphre que de pareils sontjmens, s’lls exist- 
ftibut encore, seraicut enaevelis h jamais, 
dans le tombeau doslin^ h rechvoir Ics reates 
mortels de NapoiJou ^Jletiputch of Lord 
Palmbrston, 9th>.Jllay, 1840. These arc 
words, justly remarks the hist(i»-ia»i, of dig- 


And now upon your soil, his owp 
loved France, sleepeth Napoleon ! 

— His ear heard not the wailing 
eal, thrilling through the o’ercharged 
carts of his mourning veterans : 

Nor did he hear the mingled thunder- 
i»gs of our artillery, yours, and our 
own, 

In blended solemn friendliness,* 
Honouring his mighty memory. 

* Ye, Frenchmen, saw, and heard, 

. Weeping nobly ’mid the melting 
melody : * and we were looking on, 
with throbbing heart. 

See then, our Queen ! She wears 
a crown, and holds a sceptre : em- 
blera of majesty, of power, of love, 
alone !— 

See, see, embodied to your sight ! 
England’s dear Epitome, 

And radiant Representative! 

All hearts in hers ; and hers, in all ; 
Britain, Britannia : Bright Victoria, 
all !- 

— A sadness on her brow ! thinking, 
perchance, of royal exiles,® sheltered 
m her realm : 

It may be of a captive,^ too, in 
yours: he no Jugurtha! brave' hon- 
ourable : noble : broken-hearted 

oh! French ye proud and gener- 
ous — 

Passed into Bei.«ium, fair and gay — 
Yonder the plain of Waterloo. 

nifieu generosity, worthy of the chi vnl rout, 
days of a great nation. — Alison, vol. xiv. 
p. 198. 

6 Tills points to one of the grandest and 
roost affecting incidents in the lustory of 
France and England. In the year 1840 the 
French government requested the English 
to give the French the remains of their great' 
Emperor ; a request which was acceded to 
with dignifled promptness. When the coffin 
wasopeuod, the countenance of Napoleon was 
exhibited serene and uudccayed, exciting 
profound emotions in tbosb who beiield it. 
The British naval and military forces at ItV 
Helona vied with the French in honour- 
ing the mighty dead. The remains wore rc- 
mtorred with gi’oat solemnity and splcn- 
dolir, on the 15th December 1840, in uiio 
Church of the Jnvalidcs. 

Louis Philippe aud his family, wlm 
escaped from Pans on the 24th February 
1848. Uc died here bn the 26th August 1850. 

^An alliMiou to Abd-ol-Kader ; who \ as 
shortly afterwards liberated by the ujesont 
Emperor of the French, m a gracelbl and 
,n<#ole spirit. 
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• Herclieelr isflushed : anon grows sad. proud silence, to his Father’s home, an. 

There approaches a mdhrner, a royal cient, illustrious, and firm in Faith. — 
mourner.^ Ilis air is serene, but sor 


rowful : his cheek *i8 wasted ; and his 
eye tells of a sorely smitten heart. 

His hand yet feels the pressure of 
fhosa lilied fingers which clasped «it 
fioydly, gently, at last unconsciously : 

And he sees still those eyes which 
’ upon him tenderly, even through 
the shadows of death ! 

. In busy sea-dyked Holland now ; — 

Methinks she tells her son of a New 
Holland — 

A fifth continent,* in a distant 
ocean, fourteen thousand miles away : 
ruled by her sceptre I 

And now, grown grave, she whispers 
of an era, and a Prince, great, glorious, 
of immortal memory.® 

In IlANOVKit a while — 

Sadly speaking of a royal Cousin, 
who, were he in the Crystal Palace, 
could see naught of its splendours; 
destined yot to rule a kingdom !* 

Lingering in Saxony ! 

Telling of Luthee todicr SQ;n : 

Methiuks she sees the giant spirit, 
standing defiant, before Imperial Diet: 
scornfully burning Papal Bull , 

Kindling the flame which man shall 
never quench ® i 

Protected by a Prince potent and 
• pious, — as Wickliffe, here, by hur own 
Koyal progenitor of Lancaster ! 

And then she points her sou, in 

iTho King of the Belgians, who had 
shortly before lost his quocn, a fond and 
I lovely woman. 

5* Now Holland contains an area of 
3. 3f»0, 000 square miles — i. c. more than twenty- 
fight tunes the area of Clrent Britain and 
Ireland ! 

3 By the sagacity and energy of that great 
man, William III., was closed the bloody 
^struggle for civil and religious hVierty which 
had so long boon convulsing this country, 
and there were secured to us the mcstim- 
yi)le advantages of our coustitution, smfl of 
mir Protestiuit faith — Peinc’k Auiert, at 
at Martin’s Hall, 17th June 1851. 

♦ The present King of Hanover, who is blind, 
ascended the throne o$ the 18th Nov. 1851. 

know anti am certain, said this won- 
derful mail, that Jesus Christ bur Lord lives 
.oMi^reigus ; and, buoyant in this knowledge 
aniP ooufidehce, I will not fear a hundred 
th/usaud Popes. 


[ Switzerland ! 

Bright, bi^czy Switzerland ! 

Land of the])eautiful, land of the free! 
With mountains majestic 1 
•Wearing snowy coronets, dazzling, 
^11 of rosy hue — 

And Ifively spreading vales, studded 
with bottages all blossom-hid — 

With deep blue waters, imaging 
bluer skies. * • 

^ Oh, awful in avalanche ! on 

whose dread verge 
Bloom roses and myrtles, unchillcd,® 
unscargd. * , 

0 foaming flashing cataract, and 
fearful precipice ! 

%^hcrc glances the gldeful, scarce- 
seen clTamois, safe from fell eye of 
hunter ! 

0 happy, happy Switzerland 1 
Where meet tlie Seasons in concord 
strange, 

.^d gaily dance, with melting eye 
ye* trejpulous limb, 

*Mid ice, and«fruita, and snow, and 
flowers, 

While zephyr, scent-Aden, .plays 
gaily rclmd ! • » 

Our Queen in* Switzerland ! — for- 
getting state and splendour awhile, 
Softly to sink into enchanting soli- 
tude. • ^ • 

O land of the free, tlie pious, and 
brave — • 

Of Tell and Zwingle I ^ 

Queen of the free and th« fearless 
breathing your balmy air — 

But quick to return to her 6wn 
sweet sceptred isle. 

Greece — Greece I The Queen in 
Greece! And radiant 

past !--5 

Of Marathon and Salamis 1 of wis- 
dom, eloquence, and •ong — 

All silenced now I — 

The Oracles are dumb. 

No voice or hideous hum, 

Buns thr(;^gh the arched rpof, in 
words deceiving ; 

Apollo Jrom bis i^rine 

« See the vivid snatch given, by Sir A,a 
Alisoi^i^hie History of Europe Cliapter 25. 
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Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of 
Delphos leaving.^ 

What fates were hers, since Japheth’s 
son set foot upon her soil— 

Javan, to Otho !* — 

Marathon, to Navarino 1— 

And iK-w, amid the isles 
Where burning Sapphooloved and 
sung,® 

Gliding o’er Ionian waters, 

Mellow sunlight all around, 

And gently thinking of the days 

gone by 

Protectrix 


England in Greece — iti Christian 
Greece ! 

Victoria there! But not in war- 
like* form : only, 

Lover of peace, and balanced rule. 

In dusky, rainless Egypt now ! 

Mysterious memories come crowd- 
ing round — 

From misty Mizraim® to Ibrahim — 

Abraham ! Joseph ! Pharaoh’s 
Plagues! Shepherd Kiijigs! Sesostrrs! 

Cambysos ! Xerxes ! Alexander ! 
Ptoleinies ! Antony ! Cleopatra ! 
Caesar - *■ 

Isis ! Osiris ! Temples ! Sphinxes ! 
Obelisks ! ^ 

Alexandria ! 

The Pyramids ! 

TheNUe! 

Napoleon ! ® Neij90n<5 

— Behold, my son, quoth the Eoyal 

1 iTiede r'affnificont and well-known lines 
In Milton’s Hyinn on tbo Nativity, wMro 
supposed by one of the accomplished miUca 
of the lUj/ and the Bee, in a Journal wbit.h 
appeared on the 6th November 1851, to be 
the author's— and were consMuently thus 
spoken of, after being quoted with a contemp- 
tuous preluCL 

"The reader doubtless per-'eive a 
90rt of harbarova rhyme here runuing tnrough 
the Royal meditations, extremely appropriate 
to the theme ! ’* . 

* The first iuhabilants of Greece are be- 
lieved to have been the progeny of Javan, 
the four]^Jy[||||g|i^Japhoth : thatiW his sixth 


' s Mizraim, the son of Ham, grandson 
Ipif Noah, was the first* jf the PljarJuhs. 

>^5-6 See Note, No.' IL- s? Napoleon and Leib- 
-iu on Egypt’ “ i 


son, AH^^^^Korinea tne aoo 

'“Ljwps: *' j 

4 Alas, how altered now ! fl^. 


Mother, this ancient wondrous coun- 
try — destined'>fecene of mighty doings 
— perchance of conflict, deadly, tre- 
mendous, such as tire world has never 
seen, nor warrior dreamed of. 

Even now, the attracting centre of 
wcsj-ld-wide anxieties. 

On this spot see settled the eyes of 

sleepless Statesmen 

Lo! a British engineer, even while 
I speak, connects the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean: Alexandria and 

Cairo made as one 

Behold Napoleon, decplj’^ intent on 
the great project ! 

See him, while the tide of the Red 
Sea is out, on the self-same site tra- 
versed three thousand years before, 
by the children of Israel ! 

He drinks at the Wells of Moses, at 
the foot of Mount Sinai • 

He returns, and so the tide : The 
shades of night approach : behold the 
hero, just whelmed beneath the waters 

— even like the ancient Pharaoh 

Had such event been willed on 
highly 


In Tunis ! All simple, rough, bar- 
baric ! Art t/iou sole representative ol 
Carthage, -and her ancient glory ? ® 

And thinks our Queen suddenly of 
the Tyi-ian Queen, and her resplendent 
pity, 

Rome’s rival in the empire of the 
world- - 

Carthage and her state, whose policy 
the Stagyrite approved : 

A people wise, grave, powerful; 

Sending forth colonies; with dis- 
tant islands trafficking; even with 
this isle of ours ; with England, and 
with France ! 

Muses our sighing Queen, of Rome 
and Carthage ; 

Rival Queens ; competitors for em- 
pire; 

Ambitious ; of deadly hate ; 

Of |;rcacheries and perfidies ; 

of sieges ; battles ; seas of blood ; 

Of noble Hannibal; great Scipio; 
fell Cato? 

7 See Note, No. III.— ‘The Modem Pha*« 
raob in the Rod Sea. ' 

8 T-unis is within only a few .miles’ (?'is- 
tan(;e hf the site of ancient Carthage. . 
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Tunis ! ^ast thou scared by the 
• *fcarful fires consua\ing Carthage ? 

Didst thou see the flame and hear, 
the shrieks?^ • 

And hear the withering curse, | 
see Scipio's pitying tears, and listen 
iii Ins mournful prophecy, • 

. Of fate reserved for bloody and per- 
fidious Borne ? 

And Borne, triumphant in her joy 
and pride, • 

Exulting over her fallen rival ! 
crushed ! all traces from the earth 
razed ruthlessly ; 

And curse pronounced on all who 
should rebuild, or her hated memory 
revive — 

Where art rirou, Borne? Still linger- 
ing on the earth ? Borne ! Carthage ! — 

Where all your idle strifes, your 
guilty jealousies ! 

Thou, too, old Tunis, hast seen vi- 
cissitude I 

Solomon the Magnificent f Selim! 
The Emperor ! 

Thou sawest ten thousand* Chris- 
tian slaves set glorious free ! 

Hast thou forgotten Blake® — crum- 
bling thy castles with his cannonade? 

TtTUKBV !— 

Beautiful Constantinople ! 

Well may Queenly eye rest upoiJ 
thee rapturously. 

^ Enchanting City, hail I • 

Ever bathed in ocean’s breeze ! 

Thy terraced heights, all emerald- 
hued, 

Bising successive from the blue 
waves to the sky ! 

» Thy glistening domes, mosques, 
minarets ! 

Thy lovely waters, studded by 
snowy sails of boat and bark ! 

Queen of the East, on seven-hilled 
•throne ! 

Thou passionately wooed of luon- 
arclis and conquerors ! 

^ •The Macedonian! Napoleon! mus- 
■ covite ! All hail ! 

A peaceful Queen is looking at thee 
now, 

• * 

1 See Notk, No. IV.—* Scipio’s Tears.* 

• isas—by Charles V. • 

165(5. 


Nor (jf earns of conquest ! * 

« 

China ! ® — Awoke from centuries’ 
celestial slumber, 

By the tl^ndcr of our guns. 

Barbarian Queen! what dost thou 
there? * ' • 

• There, also, waves thy Fl% 

^ Proudly ^’er thy people, and in thy 
territoi^, too ! 

To the North — away ! away I 
Denmark ! 

SwedAn 1 • 

Norway ! 

* Iceland! 

Lapland ! 

^tay, •illustrious Thre^! 

Are ye chilled with your northern 
flight ? 

Queen, a moment ^ause in this 
thy mjfrvellous pilgrimage ! 

Thou wilt not dc.spise the doings 
of the poor Esquimaux, drearily shiver- 
ing under Arctic ice : 

Clad in the skins of creatures of the 
deep : 

Aiidj^ in icy cavern, illumed by 
fliekenng Nortjiern Lights, gorging 
on offal, . 

Orl3reaming of the ifunt of bear 
aiiS woli — • *• 

0 Queen, 0 Princes ! illustrious of 
th^^arth ! behold iji this sad soul, 
One of the scattered family of Adam ! 
Our brother ! Yoifr brot jjer, greaf ones! 

The brother of all Queens, Princes, 
E^erors, andb Potentate. 

The same* blood, trickling throi]gh 
his chilly veins, through youfs bounds 

blilhely. « 

^hd he hath heard the Sacred Vol- 
ume read, and felt ; and wept : and 
owned its hallowing influence I ® 

pRUMiA, proud, leatiiHSofEhoughtful, 
martian 

— Ever like steel-clad, warrior 

* Constuntinoplo is tnonieiit [1854 
the centre of world-wide anxieties .* the Mus- 
covite's attempt to seize upon it haviujr 
occasioned the J&iropoan war, now com- 
moucine. in wlifth Englaiic’ and France 
fight Bide by si^c to protect the injured, and 
repel the Hinder. • 

®Fohi, thAupposed founder of the Chinese 
Empire, is ^bn^doro(l^y some, to be Noah. 

« See Note, No. y^-'The Esquimaux’ 
Questi(jpi.« 
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.gleaming, armed cap.k-pie,f ready Of strategy profound: encircling 
lor fight.^ ** coils, tremend^s,' crushing revolt : * 

Victoria gi'eets The King ! Wasting anxieties, from mortal eye 

Hail, sponsor of her son, otir future Concealed, or sought'to be : 

1 All blessedly unknown to Her, now 
Thy face is anxious i and thy istening to her wise wamor-statcs- 

tfouoled eye scans ^ fearfully thy 'man's words. , • 

realms, « ' c 

Settling but now, from shock of re- In vast mysterious Russia, see Her ’ 
volution. ' now. 


' She leans upon the arm of friendly 

Near Austkia ! Oisar.® 

On its confines, standing the grim Madam, quoth he, I obey your 
Radetzky ! On his lips are withering j^gcntle summons, 
words.* 1 send to your Palace a sample of 

— But from hia neck depends the my people’s skill, — 

Lamb,® gently : * A many-tongued race, a sixteenth 

All unconscious of its office. of the family of Man, — and produce 

From behind his Queen, modest in of my territories, 
greatness, ” / Stretching over a seventh of the 

Gazes upon the Austrian, *‘Wel* terrestrial surface of the globe. 
LiNOTON. Northern Asia is mine : 

Behold the white-haired warrior- Half Europe, and a great domain 
6tate.snian, eagle-eyed, in Northejm America. 

Scanning the features of his aged There my po.ssessions adjoin your.s: 
brother* in arms ! * as yours, those of the Republic which 

Ho weaVs not the crimson, ve»i- has sprung from you. 
ments of war, , * 


Nor the emblem of command ; 

Nor by his side, 

Glitters the s^ivoi’d which frCed the 
world, 

Into its scabbard sternly thrust, 
Waterloo. 

Whdt whispf^rs th& Queen to her 
Wellington? .Ajid he to his puissant 
Mistress ? ♦ 

— Of a vast Etapire, <tlft*illing still 
with mortal tnroes ; 

— ^Dismembered, but for mighty Mira* 
oovitb, ‘ Vi 

Summoned to aid by an. Imperial 
brother, in mortal thraldom. 


Then tjiought^ the silent Queen, 

Of all that owned her genlly-poteut 
sway, the wide world o’er. 

Of her own dear sceptred Isle, Evo- 
laxd! 

^A precious stone, set in the silver 
sea! 

Thisfland of such dear souls ! this 
dear, dear land.® 

Then, of her dominions in the 
North, the South, the East, the West. 
Old World, and New- 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Aus- 
tralasia — 


, r - » « . ^ general plan of the vast military 

I In aettln'JtSUtc^or the Prueriap cam- operations of Russia, in Ilungsiry, in the 
paign, such was Napoleon’s estinSate of spring of 184d, was— to form a complete 
troops trained in the School of Predefrick rirclo of the whole territory: that circle 
the Great, that ho iroquontly said to his rag;>idly to converge so as to compress the 
assembled of&cors at Mayence, ‘We shidl insurrection within a ring of armies. There 
have earth to move in this war J ’ was a narfeot unity of purpose in the execn- 

s * Soldaton ! Der kampf wild kurz sain— , tion m this prodigious pito, which extin-' 
Soldiers, the work will be short!' The words! gttished tho insurrection; and then the 
are engraved deeply on tlLe base of the Bnuioror's troops (150,000 iU n»mvber) re- 
pedMtal the cast-iron statim turned to Russia.— Bee, The Time of the day. 

» 'Eac Order of the Golden Bleeoe. » She is now [1854] war with him. 

* Piold-Marshal Radetzky is Ughty-flve » While the dSmperor idle tha Queen the- 

years t»f ag^having heon borq ii* the year extent of his dominions, she only meditates 
1(766 ; the Duke of Wel’mgtou in 1700. The siloutly, on her own, and on her mission. 
latter died on tho 14th September 1|15^, b ^lehard II., Act II. scene 1. ^ 
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Of Continents : 1 Each^ barque so ricbly freiglited 

Of Islands, girdling; tile globe r I with our loves, 

A sixth of Adam’s family,*^ obe>i Bearing fcmd but firmest hearts, 

dient to her rule*-^ I And leaving tender ones behind, 

Buie of a Ghristian Queea>«- I It may never more td meet on 

Tq civilise ! I earth 

3Cp free! protect! I O, Ood gd with you, brethren, si# 

To illume ! ^rs dear ! 

To Christianise 1 • ‘ ' Beaving^he Holy Book ! Our Laws, 

Methought she whispered solemnly, Religioft, loyalty I * 

A mighty mission, Emperor, each ! Yewr Queen, that lovely Majesty, 
, is thinking of you all : 

Anon she points her son to India., .Dear to. •hei* gentle heart, her 
distant, dazzling, vast — ^ neople far away 

The coveted of conquering Poten- ^ Np distance' knows allegiance, loy- 
tates, in old and modern time ; alty, and Queenly love, and power. 

But by Heaven assigned, to Eng- 

land — O’er oceans sweeping breathlessly, 

Of victories, on victories: a dizzy flight 

Of valour and sagacity profound : ell-nigh the planet #er ! 

Of sullen Moloch : superstition : ^hdld in Canada, the Queen— its 
slaughter ; and horrible idolatry : Queen J 

And then she spoke of Canaan, and Calmly she views her vast domain, 
the Israelites, ' A ninth part of earth’s surface ! * 

Andreverently echoed Holy Writ— Grapd, beautiful, and boundless in 
We have heard with our ears, 0 re^urce! 

God, our fathers have told us, how £oy|l and true her sons ! 

thou hast driven out the heathen lleserved for signal destiny! 

with thy hand, and planted them in : Ten thousand miles oj^ ocean cam 

how thou hast destroyed the ’nations, not iiielt 

and cast them out, • links of love, 


For they got not the land in pos- That bind theii* brave hearts to their 
session through their own sword, QqAeu! ^ 

neither was it their own arm thay All hail, ye hardy sons of enter- 
helped them ; ' prise, ahd brethren detm! • 

But Thy right hand, and ^hine She gazes proudly, tnougbtfully ! 
arm, and the ligl^t of Thy oounte- • 

nance, because Thou hadst a favour Down, dowathe wondrous Nave ! 


unto them.® 

Of Austbaiasia— 

There,' Islands huge, and a great 
Continent,— 

There pr<wdly flics Her flag, 

In Eastei’n— and in Boutbern ocean 
Glistening far, away ! 

— ^While saileth thitherward, jfrom 
these loved shores, ' 

• 1 Aceordinff to the lateirt and best aiflhori- 
ticfl, the population of the world is about a 
thousand and seventy-five millioiis ; and tho 
British doTuimons now embrace. sinoQ the 
recent acquisitions i# Indio, ond tnt»DBEO 

AND seventy MILUON ON SQUV ! 

« Soo Note, No. VI.— ‘Prince Alberton the 
Mltoion and .Destiny of England.* 
fPBoJm xliv, 1-4. 


Through the pld kingdoms of the 
Edith, 

felling yet with revolution’s 
surge— lo ! The New World 1 

Ho«w now ! Where is She now ? 

Methought her course was West- 
erly ! ®4 , . 

The West hath settled in the East ! 
How passing strange ! 

Conftislon all !— Narth, South, East, 
West, 

Hew, Old, Past, Present, 

* Huddled all together ! 

* See Note, Jfo. VIT.— 'Tho New Medttor- 
randan.* ' a 

^ Tn the Eryetal the Satt^m extro- 

fnity .of the Nave *su appropriated to tlie| 
Halted States of Aiaenca. 
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Here, in the East, She stands : yet 
in Ambbioa !— « 

Hail. England’s lusty offspring ! 

All nail ! Te stal worth sons andj 
daugliters fair, f 

Of Anglo Saxon aneei^ty ! 
o In your new home magnificent, 
EvenCyet scarce seltled ! 

The Queen of England<greets yob 
well ! • 

And such Her thoughts the v^ile^ 
Ashut auEnglishQueen can know ! 
She stands in corftem’plation gmve. 
Skilled though She be, in Queenly 
lore, 

She cannot read your destiny. 

Sees she a cloud, thd Sou^h o’er- 
shadowing ? 

— Brethren, ye bring a form of 
Beauty, aii^ in chains ! 

Look ye yourselves, upon Ifer love- 
liness ! 

Ponder her thrilling tale of prief! — 
She is not mute, 0, marble eloquent! 
She pleads ! She pleads t 
Gazing on Stars and Stripes, < 

To your own selves she 
. And pleads, in mai^cles ! 

Though ^isiens England’s Queen, 
she listens %1 in vain ! ' 

Sweet slavoTl 

Turn from our Queen beloved, that 
agonising look! f %> 

No chains, no bonds, Her myriad 
subiccts bearj^.^ *• 

They melt, in contact with the Brit- 
isli air : ' ♦ 

Her sceptre waves, <aijd fetters dis- 
appear ! . 

* Turn, turn, then, beauteous slaie ! 
G, make thy mournful suit, 

To those deep meaning ones, who 
sent thee hither ! 

Their Sa^n brethren here, can only 

^Who stand behind thee, beautiful 
one? 

Daughter and son of Shem! befw 
came ye hither? 

Wild brothel' of the woods I 
Clad in the spoils of eagle, buffiedo, 
and bear ! 

KThc beautiful statue of the Ore^ Slave 
(by Hiram Power, on Amerlcoti set^torX 
placed 111 the navo, Iil fi'ont«of<lfcho ynlted 
i€tates department. «B{aod on a revOivi&g 
pedestal. v c 


Strange Son of Adam ! 

Sharer of fiis chartered rights ! 

But why that hideous scalp. 

From thy slain brother torn ? 
Kinsman of Gain ! 

And thou I Physician ! * 
tThou stand’st before a Christian 
Queen ! 

Why wear that emblem of a savage 
hate! 


— Did ever Queen within such Pal- 
ace stand? 

Were ever Queen and Prince so 
matched before ? 

A Prince philosopher, and philoso- 
pliic Prince ? 

Majesty ! Philosophy ! 

In shining union seen ! 

Exalted Pair ! 

A banquet here is spread, right roy- 
ally, 

For all mankind — 

State laid aside, and Majesty, and 
Eoyalty, and Lowliness, paj takers all, 

All, all alike, nor frowns, nor fears, 

Queen, Prince, and People— 

-r~^A Queen and Prince are 

gone! 

A unit unperceived, 

1 sink into the living stream again ! — 

Nave, transept, aisles and galleries, 

Pacing untired : insatiate ! 

— Amazing spectacle ! 

Touchstone of character ! capacity I 
and knowledge t 

Spectacle, now lost in the Specta- 
tors : then spectators, in the spectacle ! 

Bich : poor : gentle : simple ; wise 
fodisli : young : old : learned : ig-* 
noraut : thoughtful : thoughtless : 
haughty: humble; frivolous: pro- 
found ; 

Every grade of intellect; every 
shade of character 1 

s Thaw two Interesting figures, modelled 
froBtothe life— the man a physlolan araoi)'' 
the American loway Indians, and having his 
l^i;giugs 'fringed wUAtcalp-loeig taken from 
h%» merntn' heads and tho woman, a Mi 
dan Indian, one of tH native tribes west of 
the Rocky Mountaitts-^were lent to the Crys- 
tal Palace by Mr Catiln. Noltlier of tUo on- 
ginals, who were lately iu Rngltuid, happen , 
ed to he a «ub)eot of Her Majesty; but '^he 
bfi many such. 
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, Here, is a voluble smatterer : sud- 1 Of nUIlions, dealt with as though • 
denly discomfited W thi chance ques- 1 they were the vei^f beasts that perish: 
tion of a curious child : and rathetthani bought : sold ; Scourged : slsln : as if 
own ignorance, will tell him falsely ! I their Maker had not seen ihem, nor 
There, a bustling piece of earth : one! heard their Ifroans, nor treasured their 
of the earth, earthy: testing every -I tears : * nor.set them down ‘ agai-nig 
tl^g by money value 1 • I the appointed Reckoning I 

•Here is a stale bundle of prejudices, Here is one, little thinking that>he 
h^d bound together ; to whom every- wilf sq^dlSnly fall dead to-morrow: 

4.x,i — * 1 having much on haac|> both of buai- 

Des8*and pleasure 1 
There is pne ^tottering under the 
weight of ninety years: to whom the 
^grasshopper is a burden : * leaning on 
tAe;^arms of dhtiftil and lusty youth : 
gi^ahig with ^htzsd eye: silent with 
wiSewofiderl • 

Here hits n laughing childi upon a 
glenmiTur, cannon 1 , 

^^onjer is a bifnd man, sightless 
amidst surronmRng splendours: hut 
there is one telling him tenderly that 
he stands beside the statue of Milton! 

There, in the glistening centre of 
the Transept, stands an aged exile:* 
veiterable : widowed : once a Queen : 
lopkin|f at the tranquil image of Queen 
Victoria : meditating, witmarsigh, oh 
the b^ppy security of hei;^rone ! 

Tonder is a musing^ poet ; ^zing 
suently^Eastivard— W dy:ward— Forth- 
ward — Southward*: above — below : 

Everywhere pouiing a living tide 
of wonder— -noi silent— nor^oisy 
— -a strange hum * — # 

A radiant flood of ligj^t-— r-xuany- 
hued objects, how glittering^ brightly 

——then gBsChning- famter and 

famter, till lost in distance, * 

Inience come faintly the strains of 
riijflmusio-— intermingling tbysteri- 
oiis!% with the gentle hum around 
him- 


thing here is topsy-turvy, and disoot 
cured, seen through jaundiced eyesf 
Here comes one, serenely uncon- 
scious that he is a fool ! 

There is one suddenly startled by a 
suspicion that he knows scarcely any-, 
thing! 

Here is one listening, with seeming 
lively interest, and assenting gestures, 
to a scientific explanation, of which 
he comprehends nothing ; but appear- 
ances must be kept up ! 

There is one falsely thinking him- 
self the observed of observers ; try- 
ing to look unconscious, aiyi distin- 
guished ! 

Hero is one that will not see a timid 
poor relation, or an hmnhie friend; as 
fashionable folk are near I 
Yonder is a Statesman gliding 
about alone; watchihl: thoughtiul: 
cautious: pondering national charac- 
ters: habits: capabilities: localities: 
wants,: superfluities: rival systems of 
policy, their fruits and workings : hna^| 
gining new combinations : speculat- 
, ing on remote consequences. • 
Yonder walks one who has commit- 
ted, or is meditating, great crime ; and 
hoping that his heavy eye may here 
be attracted, and his mind dazzled in to a , 
moment’sforgetfulness; but it is in vain. 

* There is a Philosopher, to whose at- 
tuned ear the Spectacle speaks my- 
riad-tongued : telling of patient saga- 
city : long foiled, at length — qr Sud- 
denly — triumphant: of centufies of 
•mia-directed, abortive toU-;^ bf paiii, 
suffering, privation : of one sowing, 
what another shall reap I ' < V,, 

*Here is a philanthropist^-^thinking 
4 of blood-stained Slavery : 

^ The Quadrature oLtbe Circle, P6r):«tual 
Motion, we InSbctinguishable Lamp, and the 
PhUosopher’s Stone, have railed the brains 
of philosophers and mathematloians fov agee, 
in vodu, eacept in respect of disooveiies niade 
incfdentally. - 


* SuxlJy Thou hast seen^ifor Thou be- 
boldest fingodllness and'^oug, that Thou 
mayest take the matter into Thine hand.— 
Psalm X. 16 , !«. 

s And the grasshoppciLahall be a burden. 
-Bedes, aii. 6. 

* llie Widow 6f tbe.ex-King of the Preocb, 
Louis Philippe. 1 

„ t f It is a orowdpf men,* says an old author 
Rioted In one of "he London journals of the 
Sth Adgust, IS&l, “with vast confusion of 
tongues-4ke Babel The noiso in it is'ike 
that of hem: a strange humming, or buzz, 
mixed of %rfdking talking — tonguea 

and feet : it is a still roar, or Toad,* 

whiBper.’e 
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Olidiug abotli forms of iiK<|tii8ite ty visible, so distant, that the mere . 
ijeanty^ most delipa^ loveliness 1 — attempt to oohceive their remoteness, 

Living, eclipsing the sonlptured, ,nrostrates mortal imagination, awfully 
Beauty, at which it is looking, with '{esseuin^ of limited faculties .'•'-faiut 
hlnahing honsoiousness l-^r- iust visible — now hid— little specks; 

Yonder, a fair daughter of Eve, ^otners evOn to these vast powers,. 

t/cfore the Mother of all living: heri utterly and for ever invisible soasse, 

shudderitlg eye glancing at the s^// whose light, though travelling in^j;g 
pent, her ear catching deadly minute twelve millions of miles, re- 
whisper ! f quires fourteen thousand years * to 

Par away, in shape and gdature reach this planet 

proudly eminent,^ Satan— — asitw^re, .Each star, again, itself probably a 
showing all the kingdoms of the world, 'System, on the outermost verge of 
and the glory of them, in a moment^^ another, possibly containing inliabit* 
of time. . ants gifted with powers greater than 

There they are! Great Nations, new man can conceive of, .and who are, at 
and old^ with their hrfght banners this moment, with unassisted sense, 
streaming : helm ; lance : sabre — viewing systems ten thousand, thou- 
scimitar— See there, solemnly silent sand, thousand times still further off 

all, Crusadei^ ! ^ from them, than they from us. 

The soundless crashing of iP mailed ♦ # < 

throng- -^banners I the Crescent! Cross! — ^Glorious Suns, round Suns, each 

fierce-gleaming Saracen 1 Saladin ! with Us train ofPlanets and Satellites, 
CoBar-de-Lion 1 glorious De Bouillon ! for ever ^shrouded in the splendour of 
A dim religious light Dante! their respective suns, from the little 

Tasso ! Milton ! Shakis8I*J6a»15 Itt- eye of man ! 

there They are !‘ ^ ^ u < Double stars of orange, blue, 

. Could^they see but this— —or he, green, orimsoili, ruddy purple ! * 
with eyes ’^ke theirs! — ^Think, quoth he, of twin suns, 

Be stlrrea with glorious thoughts red, and green — or yellow, and blue: 
like"^eirs 1 ? . ^ . what resplendent variety of illumina- 

> Ah, sinking*' deeper still in reverie ^on they may afford to a planet cir- 
— dreamy — delioipus ! cling about either ! charming contrasts 

— Still the hum — the dassle— — ^nd grateful vicissitudes— a red and 
Gifted one J;Up, Laureate) Wake! green day, alternating with a whiti 
Ay; it is no dream, hut radiant one, and with darkness ! * . 

reality !•— v ^ Herschel says, of a star Whoso 

Up, Laureate, with Ihy Jyre, U ^ thotisand years to roach the 

And fspturously sweep' its thnihog small planet which we iai»bit, that in 
. Strings 1 w observing Its placo, and noticing its changes, 

Gi?e lorA .teaU., «o^g' 

through all time to come, oorded.— ’Hio assertion in tho text refhrs to 

’ Surpassing Pindar’s, as toD/ie his the stars most recently rendered visible by 
Thame transceudeth far the.smpendons tortromont of I^rd Rossc. 

1, — „ » • // ' •the star.#, Oassiopeise exhibits, says 

„ . U ' JBIr John Horsehel, the beautiful combina- 

Here are the Philosophers : '.among tion. of a laige wWte star, and a small one of 
IhemHaascHfiifethq^uccessorof New* rich ruddy pnrplo.— Milton, in his EightiP 


+rtn . atftndJnff tele: JPdraOiu Zoft, has a remarkable 

>«*>«« fey HenHfliel.. Th. angel 

SOOJ)#, thinking of one Adem- 

constructed bylhe phuosophio Peei* 'oth«rsuti8,p«!rbA|H», 

KAia;i4i:a liim • ' ' . * ♦ ' ' ' w ' tWjlr ottondtwt moonl^, tlmu wltt dttctys 

oesiue mm > ; f , J-’M/ <ton(«minicatlngmAl»»n4ft«nale HgW, 

And they are speaking of .Nehulee < (wwob two nre*tiex«r animate »h«worw) 
revived, wWle ; toSlitoietot. 

. ’ ' ; —Milton died about twelve years 

1 JVnwdtVXoat' flwbkl:’ « ' ' before Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of tlie 

l^eside^^ law of gravitation. . ’ 

’®"yal fijwStety. . .. * JIkbscukl’s jisironowy* pp. 394-5. 


> ^KBSCBXi:.*s AMronomy^ pp. 394-5. 
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^ An4 theae countless and infi 

nitely distant syaterfs all subjeci 
to the law of cavitation, discoveri 
ed by a brief toizen of this tmj 
planet ! T 

— This Sun of oars, with all hiq 
attendants, moving bodily towai^ 
mystic point in the Heavens ! ^ 

^ Stars — blazing brightly in past 
ages, but which have since mysterious* 
ly disappeared ! — • 

* Mf * f 

Yonder, are the twin sons of Science, 
Le VuKRiER and Adams — a noble 
Pair, in noble rivalry: England andf 
France ! ^ 

Speaking modestly of their sublime 
discovery, though one which would 
have gladdened the hOart of Newton ! 

Uranus, saith one,— discovered 

by the father of our living Horschel, 
at once doubled the boundaries of the 
solar system; and, at a distance oJ 
eighteen hundred and twenty -two 
millions of miles, is observed Some- 
what disturbed in performing its 
journey : 

ITie two astronomers, separately 
bent on discovering the cause, by a rare 
application of transcendenl science, 
succeed at length in detecting the 
attractive influence of a remote Hn- 
seeij orb— a new planet : Neptune— 

As far beyond Uranus, as he 1^ 
yond Saturn t at thirty times our own 
distance from the sun : t 

Two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty millions of miles off; moreover, 
not only pointing out where a Planet 
would ere long be found, 

But weighing' the mass of the pre- 
dicted mysterious Visitor- 

Numbering the years of his tevolu^ 

' tion, 

^ * I believe/ said the Astaeuomer-Bojftl, 
Hr Airy, on a rocsenij o(ioaa!on, ‘that ©Verj 
astronomer who has sRamlned this pnatter 
carefully, has come W conclusion very 
nearly the same os that of Sir William 
Herswel, that the whole solar i^stcm it 
) moviuK bodily towards a star {a] in%e Con- 
stellation Hercules/— The motion of thi 
entire solar system proceeds at hbs« prndi‘ 
gious rate of one hundred and Affy muiions 
of miles a-aoar 1 #iat vo^ duttanctt lieing 
only an infinitesimal arc <yf the immeasur- 
able circle in which the fiijratem is d^Ued 
to revolva. — Aiiiv*s Jkctftre on 4atmnowy ' 
dd. 1849. 


AndfteHing the dimensions of hi£h 
stupendous orbit^ ^ 

Behold, at length The Intruder! 
attended, now, by Satellite, 

Gleaminf in cold, shado^, remote 
splendour, ^d^raciously visible, first, 
to the eyes of the patient twins of 
fronomic science who ha# heralded 
his grand approach— Neptune, now- 

just fife years old ! 

lender is Bessed, the Prussian 
Astronomer, discoverer, at length, of 
the distance of*a Fixed Star I — sixty- 
three billions of miles off ! — neatly 
seven hundred thousand times our 
own distance from the sun — which is 
iiineiw-five* millions ^hree* hundred 
thou&nd miles away ! And this ut- 
terly inconceivable distance exactly 
jj^easured, by means of aVommon yard- 
measure ! And there is another tell 
ing. an incredulous wonderer that we 
have weighed the Sun I and his pla- 
nets— oven Neptune !— ay, down to 
the pound-weight avoirdupois *— and 
egen,— for the ‘ fastidiously exact, — 
^wj^ to Giuins:-^ — * 4tn,d they are 

4 Given, says a Scotch MlfVnomer, Mr ’ 
C. Moclarcu, ih a paper doFiSrlbiag this glo- 
rious triumph of soiei^e, — the «position, 
%aS8, .gid periodic times of two ftanets ; 
the astrouomei' is^le, tlieugh it is uo 
task, to culciilato the pcrtTirbiitiuu which 
efeherwill produce «u tho other. But tliu"-*- 
problem which is the counterpart of tins 
—viz. piven the fwrturft^Mww— to^nd tho 
posiTiOH, MASS, aud pEmoDic TiUB of an 
uukziowu disturbmg budj^— in one of such 
infinite diffic\ifty, that certainly few astrono- 
mers believ^l it to adinit of a Hatisiuutory 
solution.— See Pbofehsoii Viliams' Slfvieute 
f Pkymal and Clateicai Geopmj)hj.---l\xtxod^ 

Vxix. . • 

1 Summous as is the distatsce of tuis star 
0 61, Cppni, (08,000,000,000,000 miles,) . 
our Astronomer-Royal (Biddell Airy) 
e it ss my deliberate opinion, fouud^ 

\ careful examiuatioQ of the w’bole of 
9 of observation and calculatiun. 
tiiat icis asoortaiued with what may be called, 
io such a problem, ooiisidoruible accuracy. 

A fisw years previously tu this great dis- 
eovsry Bir John HersAiel had stated, (Astro- 
nomy, p. 878), that * the distance of a fixed 
atsr could not be so smell os ninsteen billions 
of miles : but how much greater it might 
he, we know iot.' Now, however, wo do : 
via. /orty-fow' billions of mi Ics greater ' 

* Therimnibor of cubic nines in th^carth, 
is 260,8g|l, 000,600 ; each of these miles con- 
tailiB l»200,000,00%cubic feet; and each of , 
these cubic^ect wflk^ 864 lb. 0 oS, uvuirtUi- 
pois,— ABTJROMOJUri^OyAL. 
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8tft!i6itkg befcffe an instramont that they come so close’ toT^ards each 

«aii 'weigh to the ten-thottsandSh part other, that there is 


, is* danger of collision ! 

specially if their orhits should be 
'Itered by the perturbation of mighty 
uniter I* 

Behold the astrotiomers curiously 
learning sextants, quadrants, cirde^j 
id transit instruments — and the huge* 


of that grain ! ® 

There is the French FoscroA.uM : who 
has shown (to our very eye& and since 
this marvellous I^laoe was opened, 
tl 2 ;.e Earth moving on its ascis ! Creat- 
ing a new^otion in the pendulum, ind 

dependent of that actual one given to telescope pointed inquisitively towards 
it D 3 r the eai^th, at the point of sus- the Heavens : each thinking of his 
pension.* c midnight vigils, sitting with eye fixed 

And there is an English astronomer on, the rolling orbs of Heaven: vast 
explaining to a gifted faih one bow, worlds in rapid harmonious motion : 
just fifty yeai^ ago, the. interval be- and the philosophers are musing on 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, ’’the powers of telescopic vision, being 
— ^three hundred and fifty miulons hereafter augtaented, so as to detect 
of miles, — am>eared vacant; within the existence of stars so far off that 
which, nevertheless, it* was a. their light may not reach us for ten 
hundred years ago, that there might thousand years to come, though tra- 
have been onre a Planet rolling,, veiling two hundred thousand miles 
shattered by some fearful intern^ epn- a second — and ten thousand times 
vulsioD, or collision with some heaven- swifter than the earth® in its orbit, 
ly body ; and that, if su<di had been ever since the hour when the Almighty 

the case, its fri^ents might hereafter placed Adam in Paradise ^ 

be found circling within that space : Millions" be^nd millions, upon mil- 
and now — amazing reality •.■“-there are lions, of stars, suns, systems, peopling 
Fourteen* of those fragmentSr ten infinitude 1 

them found within the last five y€rars~« —Here is one inspecting Micro- 
the last Kuirc^this Palace was opened, scopes : * and telling of their trans- 
and fitly called Ireiub — and itsedis- pendent jpowers, and awe-inspiring 
coverqj* is her& saying that^.^he revelations. — converting the small- 

constantly wa^phinff • for other est visible grain of sand into a vast 

smaller fragments, belieying he has fragment of rock, a tliousand million 
Already seen, and^ost them again: times more bulky:* showing a drop 

1 Fox!? magneUted vsdghing - baliaiee, of water instinct with visible life, 

^ere is also a foaromoter, ' dewing the myriad formed, every atom consum- 
thouaaudth pare of an inch in the rise and ^ f ^ 

falloftheriiOTooJyl c mately organised ! • 

2 Tho totight of a body is proportional to Within the space of a gram of mus- 

the affractimwbkib it exerts. The weight* tard seed, eight millions of living 
of Oil th« Ml,, of the Mtar ajp orwtures, all richly ondowea 


neceasarfly referred to the weight of 
eurt'L.tas a standard ; and the weight of 
anu, as compared with .that of the earl 
aocortniued by eompartng the axtea^Aye 
power of each, at the same distance, 
flo of the planets those, at least, wif/ti sa- 
tellites. ]{ 

*Tho author has personally asceikained 
from several of our most eminent astrono- 
men— one of them, Sir John Hersohel, ao- 
ptaln Smytl^thset H, Foucaults 
at is a real and suceeasfal one, 

^ extremely delicate and drfBoult to 

perform so as to obtain oorrect results. Such 


« Boo Note. No Vlll. — * The Sliattered 
Planet ’ 

* It msy possibly surprise one not accus- 
tomed to attend to such matters, that the 
oartb which he inhabits is whirled through 
space, in its journey round the sun, at the 
rate of one mlllLou six hundred and thirty 
nine thousand throe .hundred and thirty- 
two miles a-day~4. e. eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight miles a miiiuto, imd niuotoou 
miles in a second. 

7 BoodJnfr, p. 14, note 3. 

< Hebbousl’b JHfcourte on Natural PhUo- 


Abo is the ofdaddntiftbe Astronomor-Rnyid. hsmAv. 1*1. 

’ 4^iuce2%eJWydndtAs Nee appeared [1853} | ’Distributed evei^'here, throughout the 
thenumborc^tlM^myBteTioiis tenants of the world, —in every elme,(t,-“in,,the internal 
sky w [18541 increased to Twiu^r-NierR > moisture of liviiw pTants, and animal bodies, 
In the year alone, nine of tnem were — carried about in the vapour and dust of the 
discovelwlf Our oountniNan, lifr ifiiud, has whole atmosphere of tho earth, exists amys- 
dSsoovei^ that uumbeiV , teriouBjuid infioite kingdom of li'vlug crea- 
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with the offeajrs and faculties of ani- 
mal life by Him who soi fearfully and 
wonderfully made tliese bodies 6f ours,^ 
revealing an unfathomableness of or- 
ganic creation in the smallest space, ; 
as of stars in the vast immense— -0, 
oveiVholming realities and mysteftij^s! 

. A world in every atom — a system 

Tb every star ! * 

Ther^ is Owen, profoundly ponder- 
ing a shapeless slab of stone, neglect- 
ed, and perhaps unseen, by million^ : 
yet may he read in it an immense sig- 
nificance!* 

Here is Stephenson, contemplating 
the model of the Britannia Bridge — 
and telling of Ifis toils and anxieties, 
in spanning the Straits with iron 
tubes, through which now shoots the 
hissing thundering Train, 

Dizzily high o’er the stream, 

Which the Eoman invader of Angle- 
sey passed, nearly eighteen hunmed 
cars ago,* with his legions, on flat- 
ottomed boats, and with shimming 
cavalry, to encotinter the Druids in 
their last retreat : 

Beholding women ^ with waving 
torches, — running, with dishevelled 
locks, to and fro, and in wild shrieks 
echoing the imprecations, of their 
priests, all soon silenced, and their 
utterers slaughtered, and flung into 
fires prepared for the invaders. 

Now he is speaking with brothe? 
engineers—- English, French, Osrman, 
Bussian — showing the Hyaraulic 
Press, which raised to the height of a 
hundred feet huge tubes of ifon two 

turea, of whose existonoe man, bad 'never 
dreamed tUl his senses wore so prodigiously 
aided by the microscopi(?.-*-itee I^eiceaiw) on 
Jnfmoria, pp. 1, 2. 

1 Plato has said* in a mamifioent spirit, 
that probably It were no di£Scult fdung to 
demonstrate that the gods are as mindful of 
the mipute as of the vast. 

sChaqiie monde peut-fitro n’est qti*ua 
atome, ot chaqno atoms est uu moime.-- 
Madame de Staed. 

» Post, p. 21. % ^ 

• 4 Clrciter a. d. 69. Anglesey was the seat 
of the Druids, and subdued by tifo Eomuna, 
A. n. 78. The passwe ip the text relatua to 
the slaughter of the &uids and the people in 
the former yeat, by Sfbtonius PauUuua The 
Ipot whore it is said to haw ooourred is 
still shown at a ferry on the Straita 


ihousai^ tons in weight:— now tbe^ 
French turbine ; t^e centrifugal pump; ' 
the steam-hammer — oh, mighty Steam ! 

' — Here behold Poweb! — 

Bxact; c^cilc: delicate ;*tremend- 
I oas in operation ; ' dealing, easily, 
alike with fflmjr gossamer lace, sllkf 
^x, hemp, cotton^ granite, i'Oit ! 

' Power, ^1 bright and gleaming, as 
though* conscious, and endued with 
volitmn : 

Exhlbitingbewilderingcomplexities 
of movement, •andsworking vast results ; 

Movements which yet achild’s finger 
‘may stop suddenly I as though he bad 
unwittingly paused Mechanical death. 

Here is Faraday, speaking of raag- 
netisn?, electricity, galvanism, electro- 
galvanism, electro-magnetism, and chc-- 
m^al decomposition : — •while others 
beside tiim are conjecturing whether 
light, heat, electricity, magnetism, 
and other forms of eobcb, may not 
ere lung be brought, into distinct rela- 
tion to each other ; obeying one great 
LAW, having the same relation to 
in proximate contact, as gi*avi- 
tailion*to those "at a measurable and 
appreciable distance : one ^trflETe, mys- 
teriois, all-pervading For de, of nature, 
i^may^be, for ever Imdispov^iBible, 
and potency infinite '^Jreverently be 
it spoken, the second Right hand of 
the Creatbr,® Chimical power, the 
great controllihf auA confeer<pative 
agency, as Mechanical power, the 
First-* " - • • * 

And has modest phildsopher a 
flickering consciousness, h^faint bft- 
va|i8hing suspicion, that he is ahou^ 
toJiphold Nature’s secret Teces«es«and 
laowatories, closed sineb the Oteation, 
sudAnly thrown open ?— f*' 

SFaJMSQr’fi discoveiy, that those sub- 
stanCesVhicli the maguet’ eauuot fM;tract, it 
rep$l8, — and that, whilst those which it at- 
ti^ts, arraa8[c themselves parallel to the 
maguotis axis. tbQ«e w^h it repels arraiiga 
themselves nactly aetvu if — that is, at 
right itugles, iu on ec^uaiorlal direction,— has 
been jt^Jy proiiouiioQ|ii the most im- 
portapt oontrih^ou to |ihysioat seiouoei' 
since l!he dwoo^i^ of NeWtoji concerning 
the law of foraa in gravitation, and the u«l- 
vorsai actl'^ of that farce.— See AnbAd’b , 
Qeologjt, p,i8. 

• Dr Mxtccgxociiig 
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That he stands on the thr^hold of 
some - immense discovery, pregnant 
with revolution iu human knowledge? 

— See, all around, the shining traces 
of Man's SPresence and Bqwers, in this 
his allotted scene of action : j. 

Powers daily develo^ng, till thafl 
strongest. Intellect bends under t' 
pressure of accumulated dip^covery ! * 

Lord of the Creation, all fii.nitnals 
are his — the fowls of the air : tho£shos 
of the sea : cattle : and every creeping 
thing : * 

' He captures them : compels them 
to do his l^idding : ^ 

Changes their nature: turns their 
weapons ^pon themselves!* slay^them : 

Nay, he toutuubs ! in the pienitade 
jot his power^ in the wautonness of his 

will ; 0 r* 

Minute or stupendous: hideous or 
beautiful : gentle or fierce, all own his 
sway, and Sill iiis prey, alike for his 
necessity, or his sport ; 

He feasts on their flesh; with it, 
dfiintily pampers his luxurious palate i 
he gaily decks himself in their ^poils : 
lip imwisons them, — captive wit- 
nesses m iii'^.Lordship : ^ 

Smiling tranquilly, he oontem^ates 
howUiig, roaring, hissing, yawniflg 
monsters, whd:6 ver^ blighting breath 
he feels : , ^ 

Tenants of every element : scor- 
pion r serpent • eagfe: lion ; dragon : 
oehemoth ! 

He hollows mountain^; he levels 
hills: he^ raises valleys: he splits 
pp^n rocks: he spans vast stres^s: 
he beate back the roaring ocean. 

He mounts into the air, aip is 
dixzily hid in the cloudj* : //' 

He descends into the earth, ^d. ex- 
torts its precious i^asures : . 

He sails round the globe, dedant of 
storm. 

Commanding the wind and the 
tide: 

He dirbs to the l^psttom of the 
ocean, 

' I la in allualon to the loolofl^l ex- 
.Mblttoni in modem ^imes, so ' “ 

and sugg^va to*a 
^bfloaopmo mind. 


Mindless of monsters amazed, 

Bifling its 6oral.and pearl, 

And recovering its long -hidden 
spoils. 

He turns water into air, and si*^ 
into water 

The solid substance into fleeting 
vapour, and vapour again into 6ul> 
stance. 

.Light and the lightning he hath 
made his dazzling ministers and mes- 
sengers : 

They do his imperious bidding: 

They array his handiwork, in the 
twinkling of an eye, in splendour, 
golden and silver : 

They image his lordly features : 

Arrest the fleeting shadow : 

Do the dread behests of justice, fly- 
ing fast as his thought : 

Speak his instant pleasure beneath 
.the ocean: from distant shore, to 
shore ; 

Traversing contiuenW i joining 
East, West, North, South, 

And boldly threatening Time and 
Space! 

His venturous eye has pierced the 
awful Heaven : 

He scans illimitable space : 

He weighs the shining orbs : 

He tells their laws, distances, mo- 
tions, and relations : 

Theo misly Wat he turns into 
myriad blazing suns : 

He tracks the mysterious travel- 
lers of remotest space, foretelling their 
coxixOB and their qoings. 

He dares even to speculate upon the 
Hnseent 

Tkb iNFiims! 

Omniscienoe--^ 

Omnipresence—— 

Omnipotence— r— 

And reverently contemplates Him 
Whose darkened . Image he bears, oft 
forg^nlly :• his JMaw : Him, who 
erOT asked awfully^ VP^here aH 

Uouf ^ ' 

’ The High and Lofty One, that in- 
habiteth' eternity ,^whosa name is 
Holt: Who sSith, I dwell in the* 
high and holy place : with him also 
tha^ is of a contrite ' mm humble 
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spirit : to 'revive the spirit of the 
numble, and to re,vivel*tho heart of 
the contrite.^ * 

He liath showed thee, 0 Man, what 
is good : and what doth He require of' 
thee* but to do justly, and to loye 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
^od?^ 

This, from the highest Heaveus— 
the Holy of Holies ! * * 

From Gob, to Man I , 

— 0 come, let us worship and fall 
down, and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker. 

For He is the Lord our God, and we 
are the people of His pasture, and 
the sheep of His hand ! * 

> — 0, what a piece of work is a 

Man ! 

How noble in reason ! 

How infinite in faculty ! 

In form and moving, ho\f express 
and admirable ! 

In action, how like an angel I 

In apprehension, how like a God ! 

The beauty of the world ! 

— But, mcthinks, great Bard, I hear 
a grander voice than thine,, while my 
abased* head touches my kindred 
dust, .in trembling humbled awe — 

When I consider Thy heavens, th| 
work of Thy fingers ; 

The Moon, and the Stars, ewhich 
Thou hast o;rdained : 

What isonan, that Thou art mind> 
ful of him, . 

And the son of man, that Thou 
visitest him *. * 

Man, like a thing of naught, his 
time passing away like a shaaow J ® 


1 Isaiah, Ivii. IC. * * Mioab, vl. 18. 

* Psalm xcv. 6, 7. 

* There is an abaseni^t beoaiKSg of gloty : 

and there is that up his Jpd from 

low eatato.-*-l)cclea xx, 11. ^ 

^ 6 Shakespbare, Simla, Act 11. dwtiia 2. 
Psalxn vlii* 8-4. Not€r*-K)vtv illasttious p ' 
losopher Boyle, never heard the name . 
the Deity mentioned, nhr uttered it 
self, wiraout reverntly removing his hat 
from his hetl<f. 

• « For we are but asyesteinay, aiid know 
nothing, because our days upon earth are a 

shadow 


Koh-]^oobI^ All hail! , 

Monarch of Gepia-T-so say some of 
thy courtly flatterers. 

For such thou, royal one, like other 
royal ones, gmost^ surely hdst ! Art 
thou a Queen, yet not The Queen^ of 
gems? TheJ^ whisper of an Imperiaf 
— and another of pricel«*e value ; 
as yet unc^t— as though Royalty mis- 
trusted*lapidary — or its Gem ! 

A»d thou art but half-cut, ® oh 
Koh-i.Noor I Shorn of half thy beams I 
Hid barbarfan ignorance arrest and 
()alsy the tremulous hand patient- 
.y developing thy prismatic splen- 
dour ?® 

An<^ art fhou doomed eveg to wear 
this disfigured and half-darkened form ? 

What art thou, Koh-i-Noor ? Heav- 
iest thou the name giv^ thee, obse- 
quiously ?— 

Mountain op Light 
Glittering atom ! Morsel of earth 1 
Condensed vapour 1 Charcoal I 
Hare I whisper these things in 
ro^l ear? 

^hou, a Mountain ? 

CerJhance thou knowest wjbat man, 
to know, would give vilhambered 
millilns — 

^One ^ thousand tiijes as -gltat, as 
bright, as beautifhl, as ‘ thou but bid 


bright, as beautifhl, as'lbou', but bid 
forever from the eve of man : 

True mountain crystalline ! and 

scarce missed, — ^Jet exactly misfgd, 

By the sharp pickaxe of the wearied 
slave! . 

Such littlgy^Httle^ gems as thou, 
algpe,* Koh-i i^oor, to mgp voubh- 
saS 1, .. 

^ ing in dirt ! Heep, hid in dirt— 
in ^Iconda’s mine. 

Tmu hast a mystery about thee, 
Kob-fcoor. V 

» Tha famous diamond was found in tlw 
mines of Golconda, ip the year 1650 ; and 
in precisely three ^nturies aftorwarda viz. 
in the year 1850, was bgsught to England, as 
the forfeit of oriental iaithlcssness. It bad 
belonged to the fiUng o£.^abii}. 

B Koh-i-Kopr has bSem since cut, with 
.great skill and|||iacoesa It is now onp of 
the Crown jewels. \ 

« This alludfeS ito an incident in th<^his<r 
tory ef gejm : > and the same remsir]^ 
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Art thou a thing, but as yester* 
day? Or million, million ugee old?^ 
Dost thou, a radiant messenger, 
tell us of central fire, whose fearful 
oflBice hasfheen foretold toyman 
Proud Gem, loving the summit of 
^he diadem, and potent ‘*sceptro, em- . 
blems of^nower supreme ! « /. 

Sitting before us, throng in state, “ 
and with thy two supporteri.,* here 
hast thou received homage of millions I 
Two of thy royal race, as thou 
inayst know, are g^isturing eyes of 

hideous Juggernaut ! 

And thou, fair Koh-i-'Noor! waaf 
doomed to bear them dismal company, 
And flame upon the brow of Mo- 
loch, hori-id king I* 

Besmeared w^ith blood of human 
sacrifice. <. 

Grim idol ! Towering o’er "tslaugh- 
tered millions — 

Ay, Koh-i-Noor, destined to this 
office, and by a Hying tyrant*— 
Another happier fate was thine ! 
Hero art thou, sent hither by thy 
royal Mistress, ' , 

Brought to lier by her braVe sons 
from tnF'^^tant East. 

And she oath sent thee hither/£oh- 
i-Kopr! Silen^y to teach, ai^ 
light the cyefiiiif th^ae she loves ! 

A store of gems she hath, of thy 
bright sisterhood ;<• but, hoar it ! beAha- 
ing hit of earth ! s 
She hath a jir^el far outblazing thee! 
Guarded mor'4 jealously 
Not by brazen bars, ^ 

But, fihnned within hei^ Royal he£U*t 
^hearts.' j 

' There lies, a people’s Love t A 
Koh'i'Noor — shaving done thee /Itfit 
and service due, with my myris^ij fel- 
lows, 

,Lc ! I wbuld apeak with thee^^ 

t ThirtyJflve tailes below the surface ot 
the earth, says Humboldt, (Oomoa, vol i, .p. 
STS), the central heat "Is every where so great 
that granite itself is held, In lUslon.—TAc 
daj/ the £irrd wiU itas^ie m' a Vi\ff in the 
niffht/ in tke m eMU pate 


aiMy vnth 
iiilih tffUh ^ 
i0tyHt$4hi!it 
2Pc^r,iif 
«ThW 



noue, dai^the 'dmmta ehaJi 
the mih, alto, and the 
ehcUl H burnt up.'— 

but ^inferic^ diamond 
"mr. 


What thoughts are passing through 
thy translucent bosom, 

Purest ray Serene ? 

Thou hast^beauteouB kinsfolk : 
Jjovely sisters • arrayed in sapphire, 
ruby, emerald hue : 

But also, 

A black* sister, Koh-i-Noor 1 
Standing modestly, far away frofii 
tHee: within this Palace, but not in 
thine. ^ 

,Whatl art thou ashamed of her? 
Wouldst thou disclaim relationship? 
Not so, sweet gem ! And now 1 do 
bethink me, I, top, my black brother 
have 1 

And I disclaim him' not ! 

Behold liira by my side ! 

Hail ! my black brother ! 

Son of Adam, once fetter-laden — not 
by us, but fetter-freod 1 
Come, pass me by, and take thy 
stand, erect and free. 

Fearless midst England’s gi'eat, and 
beautiful, and brave 1 
And thus thinketh ths Queen, of 
the two Diamonds ! 

— ^Koh-i-Noor ! All is not flattery, 
that hath been whispered by the mil- 
lions who have gazed at thee. 

I wonder hast thou heard, whisper- 
ing disparagement, Expectation disap- 
pointed — 

Depreciation ! Sneers ! 

Yet. art thou all thou dost profess 
to be, , 

Come from a Queen : 

Destined with English 'Queens and 
Kings, to be all time hereafter ! 

0 gem I Couldst thou but know 
what thoughts and feelings, strange 
and various, oft scarcely owned, thou - 
hast excited here t 
Couldst thou read the hearts of those 
clustering, bee-like, ceaselessly around 
thy thi'One, thy footstool ! 

Here a Philosopher : coldly deeming 
thee a shining exponent of false value. 

There a Chemist : smiling at thy 
fanci^ adamaniineness : knowing that 
he resolve thee into primitive 
,e-‘ , 

* ^iiEre was a black (diamond exhibited in 
the C^atal Palace, In one of the galleries 
Koli-i-l^odr bemg enthroned in a curiously- 
tionti(|.vpd brazen structure, ttsegly in we 
4^utri| of the transept, 
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vapour : ^ drdkmiug, even, that he can 
‘rlproducethee in thy cpysteilliiie form ! 

Yonder is one looking at thee with 
fell eye : knowing .that he could do 
murder, to ^t thee, or thy worth. 

There here have gazed on thee, 
owneA of obms more precious, inconj- 
parably far, than thou I 
^One, of melting charity, a good 
Samaritan ; musing that, bad he thy 
fancied equivalent of gold and silver,* 
he would secretly scatter thy radiant, 
representatives over the dark realms 
of misery and want, 

Where hopeless Anguish pours her 
moan, 

And lonely WUnt retires to die ! * 

— Seest thou a feeble form, attenuate, 

The death-flower blooming on his 
pasted cheek ? 

He dare not mingle with the eager 
throng ceaselessly surrounding thee. 

His brilliant eye hath caught but 
distant glimpse of thee. * 

On his eyelids is the shadow of 
death.* He, too, bears a gem within : 
Genius : its splendour consuming the 
frail casket. 

By its inner light he views this 
scene, his soul a star, dwellinjg apart,* 
in starry solitude, as not a soul of all 
within these glassy walls can view it : 
No, nohe, save gifted he: 

Motes in sunbeams, merely, they, 
with him compared. ^ 

• Gifted one ! Dear soul ; Poor soul ! 
an humble eye is on tbee. 

All unknown to thee : unseen by 
man, a pitying tear hath fallen. 

1 can no more ! 


Ere he|c]ose hid in dust shall lie, 
Yet seen by one Omniscient eye, 
Hidden the caskdfc, only : the jewel 
far away, high in the skies, 

And raptu&ously viewing brighter 
scenes than tnese I 
• 

And yonder one, of mien go meek 
and modest I 

Schooltd in affliction’s sharpest 
schoolr— a BUVFERER— schooled! sub- 
limed! 

Nor grief, ner want, nor pain, 
Neglect, nor scorn of proud Man- 
kind, 

Can shake his constant soul. 

Nor dim the Gem he bears, ^ 

A pAfTH, divine. 

Oh what a blessed eye is his, look- 
ing serene on thee ! • 

Mountain of Light ! Pale now thy 
ineflectual fire, 

Poor gem, eclipsed utterly ! 

A dull, faint spark before the lus- 
trous g6m He wears ! 

Its sweet light shall shine more 
swqjJtly still, 

In tlA Dark Valley which all. 
must tread, ' 

Turfing the shadow of death into 
tbfcimoruiug!* • * • 

Taken The last d:yk stej, — at length 
got Home, 

Then that gem blskes suddenly ! 

' As in a kindred^lement, 

Illuming immortality.^ 

^ * ¥f* 

—-Aloof he stqod from courtly crowd 
Around theN^ne of Koh-i-Noor.* 
Of the crowv 

thoAht he : • 


0 ^ No mortal man can stay thy flight, 
from earth to native skies. 

Not many suns shall set, well 
knoweth he, alas ! 

Who now, with trembling hand, 

Wipeth th)e death dew from his ex- 
hausted brow, 

A Sir Isaac Newton, in speculating dHtbo 
Kconnectioii between the chemi<jal compowtion 

X f bodies said tboir refractive powers, came 
) ttie conolusion that diamond wi^ *iui 
unctuous substance ooMUlated :* a sagat^ous 
predictioD, says^ir David Brewster, verified 
bf the discoveries of modem chemistry, 
s Da JoHMSoir. •Job, xvi W. 

* WORDSWOUSMI. 


Wjjh folded arms, standing, while a 
faint Stoilo flickered o'er his thought- 
worn 

This ^as a deep Philosopher. 

— 1 know a Stone, quoth he, not far 

■V^lich 1 prefer to ^^h-i-Noor. 

But nobody sees, and nobody cares 

For that same stone. 

It gUtteretb not like Koh-i-Noor, 

^ Yet tells a tiffe that’s music in my 
ear, • 

And woidd be so to millions more, 


• Atboa'v. 8. 
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Wonderful to tho world, ^ but the That sand then, 


world would hear I 
0 mild Thflosopner, quoth I, 

What you have murmured, I have 
hoard - » f 

I’ll see your stone ; 

'And what it then shsdl apeak. 
Interpret to an ignorant ear ! f 

f 

•-~Away ! away ! o’erooeitn swiftly 
sweeping, 

And in cold Canada! 

Yes, there, saith'he, it lies 1 
A slab of plain grey stone, 

Dnder deep strata for ages hid ; ^ 

Inscribed by Nature’s mystical 
* 

Tth faintest character, 

For reading of instructed ©.ye. 

But, ho ! the time 1 — ^the time ! when 
this was writ ! ^ 

Millions of ages since have passed ! 
No stone, was then this stone, 

But sand of a sea. 

Washed by primeval ocean of this 
Planet 1 

So long ag6— ^ 

. OjWiqbng ago, I fear to say, ami be 
believe^K . 

When flourished the Forestifturned 
to ^dal, . 

Is but as IT esteriay, 

In comparison 
. Of that far di^nt day, 

Hfelien that Sea ' 

Or gontijr kissed, or boisterously 



sands, 

Now, This Stone^ 

Crawled a mailM reptile,^ s^wly, 
painfully : j 

Now iooving on; then resti/ g for a 
jwhile, / 

Tired, or, perchanOe, looking for 
Ibod: 

But wotting Ijttle he^ the while, 
That reptile old and strange ! 

That his footsteps would be tracked, 
And his nnooath^gnre pictured 
thence, * 

3y a keen and learned eye, 

In this Our Day, ^ 

Millions of ag^^fterb 
^ CrMtacean, of modern natu^Urta. 


Stone no>^, hVie, 

Within our Palace ! 

— A mail clad 'bieature, he, these 
prints that made. 

And, still more than this, , 
c Behold the trace of the passing 
Shower I 

That may have beat upon his mailed 
back, 

' As he crawled along that ancient 
shove, 

When low la^y the tide. 

And even this, beyond — 

The direction of the wind I tell, 
While fell that shj^wer ! 

Sir, it is well, saith he, to scan 

Wliat’s writ on this neglected Stone. 
Though faint its character, its im- 
port is sublime.* 

Telling of Life, and Air sustainingitf 
Of gonial Showers, moistening the 
ground : 

Flux and reflux of tidal wave * 
Attractive force of the revolving 
orbs of Light, 

Greater and lessor, 

Night and day then governing : * 
All, all revealed to him, who, com 
ing countless ages after, 

Soanneth this Stone, with an in- 
structed eye. 

Therefore, wonderful is this Stone, 
Thus mystically writ upon. And 
It is the True Philosopher’s Stone I 
I 'istened thoughtfully, and again 
he spoke, 

For we were all alone : others 
Attending the levee of Koh-i-Noor, 
And her Boy^al sisters. 

While crawled that reptile on this 
Shore, 

Aod zephyrs swept his mailed back, 
The sun upon the sea, 

At morning, noon, and even shone ; 
^ night, toe silver moon, 

'V^ilo glittered the trei^nlous stars'? 
But from the surface of that ancient 

idooked None up, 

Bejojclng in the lovely light; 

No ship, no sail, nor boat, not 
barque, 

^ That import may be gathered from Note 
No. IX.-— *Tbe PhUo8ophor*«Ston«,* \ v 

ts£Not5e,No.lX. 
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Not all the world of undulating 1 
Waters o’er : * ,1 

But far beneath, 

In dim ab^ss, * 

Glared hide&us upturned eyes' of 
CHBPHALASr, 

waiting his gorged prey of SharK 
Itself devouring other ! 

Age after age rolled on ! 

Sparkling still the stars: 

Still shone the rising and the set- 
ting Sun, 

In silent splendour, 


And shed the moon her mellow *ofMan, 


Whilefehone the dazzling Sun, 

The sweetly pei^ive Moon, 

By day, by night, 

Serenely o’er the scene terrific all I 

0 what a glimpse; to straining eyc,^ 
Through "nsta vast, 

•Of the far distant past, 

This maarellous Stone hath given ; 
Of tirfies unknowing MakI ^ 
Scenes by his foot untrodden, 

Man, future Lord of Earth, 
Ordained, ill Odd’s good time, to he ! 
—What! have ye found no trace, 


light , 

But now upon the monster Plesio- 

SAUB, 

Slimy and black, 

Uprising from its muddy bed, and 
Crawling fearful to that sea, 

With neck outstretched, and flam- 
ing eye! 

Still waxed and waned tKe gentle 
Moon, 

Upon the earth, all verdant now! 
Which trod the Iguanodon, 

An d Meoalosaur, , ^ 

And next trembled ’ncath ponderous 
foot of DeINO'J’WKKE, 

And huger Mastopon. * 


In all these ages past 9 1 wonder- 
ing aslfcd. * • 

World- wide and deep, quoth he, 
hath been our search, 

And keen and close,* and all in 
vain!** ^ ' 

No trace, no faintest trace, of Man, 
or of his works : 

But of His Maker’s presence, 

His footsteps Awful, 

Everywhere. 

• - 

D, 0105 Glorious!* 

Only® Tftop, ,, 

Supreme I Thou Evqr Present Ac- 
R'fre Evy ! • I 

Solely life-info^ng ThoitI 

f or Thy mysterious pleasure,® 

,nd purpose ioconfeeivablc, 


* ‘Sir Isaac Nowton appeared to be very 
I clcarty of opinion that the inl^bitanta of this 
world wore of a short date ; and alleged as 
one rsftson format opinion, that all arts--aa 


Stifl, still rolled on the globe, 

But lo ! 

Outburstiiig frightful flres l * 

Rolling the flaming lava forth, 

sea, earth, air, , whteh could not have Imppened if the Mfowd 

Friffhtine the monsters far beneath htaJlhcem eternal; and that there were ws- 
xu ® ® . ! ■ larke of miu upon it, which con id not 

the wave, it l m effeotod by a flood only.’ What 

Or basking on the heaving eartu . i upouthat great intellect would have 

Lo! continents upneavedfrom ocean, been pVoducod by the woudroue geological 
ADdcoiitinents‘iieathooeai.^Mm- .mongtt. 

will sing unto thee among thena- 


ed. 




i8ee MsjMstbd’s Jneient World— sm do- 
and cfeoply-in 


quent and dS&ply-iuterest|ng volume, richly 
repaying perusal. There are extant^n our 
Husoxim, fpssil roroaine of ,pae of 


will 

people; I will sing 

tlons.— l?8AtalvlL9. 

6* Of the uinxy of fho Deity,’ says Df 
Paloy, ‘ the proof is, tAe uni/Hmity qf plan 
observable in the system. We 

' . 1 ... ainereut 




s There is a magnlncent and complete sk^ 
leton of the Mastodon now in the British 
MiiSbum. BeoKote, No X,— ‘ Anciont^^lon- 
eters.’ 


will.’— TImlogy, chap. 3 

- ■ . . things: 


» Thou hast Creat^J all things: nnd fm 
Thy plca'^nre\heyd>% and wero created.- 
Buv. Iv* U. 
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aS ruling by Thy^l^om^nfinite[ 
With foresight, and with providence, 
Awful^ ineffable ! v 

p blessed Thou ! ^ 

Or dead or living things, 

Organic, inorganic, ' 

Mighty! Little 1 o 
Seen! Unseen! ^ 

Thou dost develop, modify, adapt, 
For uses! ends, and purposes, some 
Dimly by Us, th^ trembling finite 
ones, 

0 Infinite One ! perceived, 

But little understanding : 

That Jittle, by Thy liglit vouchsafed, 
Boomii^ others ever tobeunknown, 
But to Thyself, 

In Whosd* Omnisdent Omnipresent 
. eight, 

A thousand years are but 
As yesterday^* 

When it is past ! as a watch in the 
night 1 

With Whom one day, 

Is as a thousand ji'cars I 
. And^ thousand years, 

As one day 

•Kiiis, in t}?e stony voluire of (he 
Earth, 

Though opene^ late, I lessons i;f^ad, 
Designed for hui^an eye to see, 

Xdd mind scan and ponder, 

By Him wno writ. that r^oord^ gra- 
ciously : 

And one Other, v- 
^ Also here, in myrw form mUgui- 
rficent,* 

Both, telling of His Being, Dow 
Will; 

And His alone the power, 

To make His creatures readj 
Both volumes right.^ , , . t 

I 

Ay, quoth he 

To me, with ^ hl^h sadnesiB isighr 

^ith gentle Spenser muse ; 

1 gPetet; Hi 8. , O 

s This alludes to the Hekr ^pturea of 
w}«ch uo than 175 4l‘^ioet ^srsioua 
were ooUeeted in the Crystal KllatS- *^ 800 

Jfote, No*^^*The‘ Bls- 

ooverieSt* * 


When Ibethinke me onthatspeech-whyleaio 
Of Mutablitty, lind well it way ; 

Mo seemea That thougli she all unworthy 
were 

Of the Heaven’s nile ; yet, very sooth to say 
la all things olso ahe bears the greatest sway : 
Which makes mo loath this state of life so 
tickle, 

Ahd love of things so value to cast away : 
Whoso flowering pride, so fading aod^ 

. fickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut dowu with his 
. consuming sickle. 

Then gin I think on that which Nature sayd. 
Of that same time when no more change 
shall be, 

But steadfhst rest of all things, firmly stayd 
Upon tile pillours of Eternity, ' 

That is oontrayr to Mutabilitie : 

For all that movebh doth, in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 
0 1 that great Babaoth God, grant me that 
Sabbath's sight 1 * 

* * ♦ 

•Bevie of ladies bright, raunged* 
in a row 

Your lovely eyes, yet gem-dazzled ! 
Look, now on Lace ! • and delicate 
Embroidery 1 Telling, 

Of pious nuns and ladies high, and 
all tbeir patient toil ! 

Of young thoughts, imprisoned 
cruelly : 

And of musings solemn, while 
ply .the lingers taper the ever un- 
wearied needle, at length, — well-loved: 

A d, last scene of all, 
i In sequestered cell, the gentle eyes, 
dimming in death, behold her delicate 
toils, ^Seeking the altar, or the robe of 
priest, solemn ! severe! 

' While incense in feint fragrance 
Soothes the sinking sense 
Apd die the melting chant, and 
orgy’s pealing harmony, ^ 

Deliciously upon the dying ear ! 

—Now plic^ die merry Bobbin ! 

* .Frtigme&t at the close F asbui 
OuESNa WL 

« Bpbkseb, aHunfliPiKiApril. 

In the eoustruction ef iaoe, it would 
soenwthat man has appMoobad somewhat 
closely to bis skilful and tLe 

spider. The thread et lape 

is made, we learn from theam(tidsed 
lar mit to the 

delioato filameoV produced Is^y oumSii skill. 
Its tenuity ia so e:^trenie that it cannot hi 
untied, it i,8 said, in turbulent weather !— 
when the current of air would.be lik<^ to 
ii^iu$ie its oontinUity, 
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,, At biddi^ of imperious Steam, 

' hissin^j his Will, all* irresistible, 

While gaze distracted myriads on, 
all busy once ! 

Work on, then, 0 remorseless 
Powgr 

All undisturbed by sight of those, 
whom Thou hast silenced ! 

* Now, spread attractively before your 
. . • 

Ye softly- rustling ones! daintily 
satin -clad, 

In lovely form and attitude, the 
Silks! 

Daughters of Eve ! how fond your 
ardent gaze ! • 

Ay, ay ! And they are beautiful I ra- 
diant, in every hue, glistening, glossy. 
— ^Turn, beauteous high-born one, with 
thoughtful eye ! 

• Turn, for a while, aside with me t 
Come, see a Worm, 

To whom, my lovely one, my 
thoughtful one ! , ‘ 

Thou owest thy rich and rare attire! 
Come, Ladye faire, and see a Worm, 
Emblem and type of Change I and 
Immortality ! ^ 

0, wondrous worm I ^ 

Self .shrouded. 

In thy silken tomb I • 

Thy golden tomb ! 

Anon to emerge, 

In brighter form, on higher life inJ 
tent, 

Winging thy gladsome flight, Ih aun- 


shine, ifr away, to scenes unknown i 
before, « 

But that stern man, 

Thy mystic translormation inter- 
cepts, • • 

With fatal^ fires : . , 

Consumingtenantjfor the Sepulchre I 
•List, ladye ! * • 

Pause, Man ! 0 stay thy fatal pur- 
pose! dark! 

Pdbr spinner ! little doomed one I — 
Hark ! 

Still at work, i^thin,* 

Unconscious of thy bootless toil, 
pnor dreaming of thy cruel end ! 

— ^Now sh§ds this Beauty gentle, 

In d^th-ravished spoils airayed! a 
Tear, 

Let it fall, ladye, and another, yet ! 
Distilling from thy dear and lus- 
trous eves, 

Sparkling in the light of Heaven, 
Which gave the heart to feel, for 
Man, or Worm ! 

Lesson of mercy, from the Merciful I 
-y-Mvstic worm ! Hadst thou re- 
mained unknown to man, 

Womdst thou have still spua'^n ; * 
As^or sixty centuries past, so for 
numberless -to come, , . 

'‘Thy apiden filamen^unknowl! to 
man. 1 


No use subserving? 

Let me not seel^to dive, presuirrr^.*^” 
ous, 4 

Into theliidden purposes of I|eaven.* 


1 In tbe year 870 a.x>. the great patriarch 
St Basil, guided by information supplied by 
the works of Aristotle, equeeruing the iu- 
B<»nce ot insect metamorphosis exhibited by 
silk-wortn, thus beautifully ilhisMratea 
%e Christian doctrine of the resufiectlon,— 
What have you to say,, who disbelieve the 
asWtion of the Apostle ' Paul concerning 
the change at the resurrection, when you see 
many of the inhabitants of the air changing 
thehr formaf^Ml^ider. for example, the ao- 
bount of t hd f P ^gd o/ India / which, 

having {|||,||i|^nged into a''caterpilUr, tlien 
in prooeBi^4/f time becomes a cocoon ; and 
does not continue even this fenm but 
aftumesHght and expanding wings I Ye 
jvomon who 'rit winding upon the bob- 
linB, the |»«pdaee of these animals, betiir 
iu mlud the change of Ibrm in this crea- 
ture I Derive A’om i#a dear conception of 
the resurrection, and dlsoredit not that 
ti'anaformation which St Faul announces to 
us an I ** • 

8 When Jhe silk-^jorm hoe ooncludea |tB 


labour of spinniln^, it bos enclosed itself in 
a ball, called a coiopig, of a golckm hue, and 
oval Arnn. Tbe little spinner then oasts itsa 
ekhf, its existence as a caterpillar ceadng, 
and Passing into that of a ehr 5 ^ 8 alia After a 
brief period, from ten to thirty doys, accord- 
ing ti^ climate, the perfect moth would 
emergu^hrom the cocopn ; but, in doing ao, 
would cestroy her own workmanship in her 
ibrmer stage of existence ; to proM^nt her 
doing this, shO is exposed to heut sufficient 
to kill her, without injuring her ailk ! 

, • A, riugle silk'Worm^ias spun a thread 
62$> yards m length. Taking, however, the 
average produce of this wonderful creature 
at only yards each, and 2S17 cocoons— 
i e , the oval balbfbnned by a long filament 
of fine yellow silt^mitted from the stomach 
-«-as requisite tt> produce a pound of reeled 
silkfUamehk it would extend to tlie astound- 
ing length a! 480 miles ! 

* And that Iss woukjfthow thee the soorets , 
of wisdom, that th^are double to that* 
whioh^B kHob, xi. 0, 
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Whose was the cunninglieye that 
saw thee first, * 

And gave thee to the tender mer- 
cies of Mankind? 

linking thy modest fCe with ours; 
Luxurious and exacting Man ! 

< 

Where shall the Eye fibd rest, and 
where the Mind, * 

In this Palace, vividly bright and 
vast! 

I catch contagidh ffom the eager 
Life, 

Eostlessjy streaming round : ^ 

All ear ! All eye I 
Alls^nse! All Soul!* ^ 

And all assailed at once ! 

Rarer and rarer seems the air, 

With the ‘Spirit of Mankind, 
Mysteriously instinct, ^ 

Lo !-~Power ! Daring ! 

Highest feats, crowning defeats 1 
Achievenient, looking proudly down, 
On vanquished vaunting Impossi- 
bility 1 , 

Where’er I go, where’er I l(pk, • 

. I sae triumphant Intellect I ' 

Reason, supreme, severe.: all 

Real • 

■a-Ah, yoi^i^r, Eancy ! 

With fantastic Unreality, ’ 
Gracefully frolicking! . 

^ickl Ariel! 'Oberonl Titaniai 
iS'oU sprites, * 

Mimicking^' ^and airs of Man ! 

Dp, Maeiier Puck! — Thou merry 
Wanderer of the nighty 
‘'Go, pu^ thy girdlpi^wmud about the 
, earth in forty minutes ! 

Off, on thy journey ! Lingerin^ot, 
in this enchanted Palace ! 1 

Haste! haste! Por our TmxiA’s 
bidding hath already flown, onmidden 
ire, the globe all round, over land 
and ifnder ocean, 

And all her folk are looking out, to 
see thee flying l#y, 

Binding her realms with unseen 
cincture 

Quick, Puck! Quf^'un the light- 
ning I 

to 

Confouiiding scene ! 

, 1 Midswnmr 

act no 1 ' 


Bewildering faculties conversant 
most with multiplicity ! 

The True ! the Palse ! the Present ! 
Past ! Dim dreamS of Future ! 

Lessons of Holy Writ : 

Heroes of Heathen song : glipapses 
of Grecian, Roman story : 

Here mighty Sampson : 

Rizpah there, tenderly watching, 
patiently, o’er her dead sons : 

Hero Jacob, whispering ardently, 
and blushing Rachel, beautiful, list- 
ening, with downcast eye and thrill- 
ing heart! 

Here mdedebed Innocents : there 
living Innocence -in^Drayer, drawing 
down Heavenly influence : here Goon 
Samaritan : and there 
Meek Virgin, with her Babe, for 
ever Blest! 

Prometheus on his rock, in agony*'’ 
immortal, 

The Vulture eyeing, 

With talons ever crimsoned in his 
blood!*' 

Achilles here, 

The deadly arrow quivering in his 
vulnerable heel ; 

Yonder, a wotiNUBn Inotan : 
Suffering pair ! strangely assorted ! 
ViHWMius here, 

Who wrote his daughter’s honour 
in her blood. 

Here dauntless Amazon : and there 
quaint Pan. 

SWTn HaMpdbn here: and there, 
great Falkland, slain in his youthful 
prime : hrave^ learned, loyal, virtuous, 
incomparable.^^ 

Glorious De Bouillon here ! Famed 
Warrior of the Cross ! Conqueror of 
Ascalon! Captor of Jerusalem! Heri? 
of dazzling darkened Tasso’s song ! 

0, pious Prince ! Who meekly 
I wouldst not wear a Crown of Gold, 
Wh'ere thy loved LoAJjad worn a , 
crown of thorns 1* 

* ‘ Thus fell,* says the noble historian of 
the ^ebelliou, ‘in that battle (Newbory) 
this incomparable young v \i\ in thefow- « 
aod-thirtioth yesr of his ago; having bq\ 
mueh despatched the business of life, th^^ 
tbo oldest rarely attam to th^t immense 
knowledge, axid^e JV)unge9fc enter not into 
the world with more innocence Whosoever 
„ ^ leads such a life, needs not care upon how 

'i Dream, Act ll., sbert warning it, be taken from. him.’ * 

^ < (^^'Oodfrey de Bouillon would not suffer 
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Immorta? Shakespeare ! 

— 0 Homer !* iEscliylws ! Dante! 
Tasso! Shakespeare! Milton! 

0, ye, enchanting Time into forget- 
fulness ! 

Ye Lords of Song ! 

Crtators of imagined worlds, peopled 
with glorious ones : 

Heroes ! Gods ! Demigods ! Angels ! 
Archangels ! 

Imaged all round ! — • 

But chiefly thee I call, the warrio/ 
Poet ^ thou ! hero of Marathon and 
Salami s, telling of Prometheus’s fate, 
The Impious one ! stealing down 
fire from Heaven.* 

O ye ! your •brows with chaplets 
wreathed, of lustrous bloom undying! 
Hushed ! be awhile, 3mur lyres! 

— Gaze ye upon a mortal, 

^ Erewhile a denizen of this Our 

•ui«, 

Sec him, on bended knee, 

With a majestic reverence, 

And a sublime humility, * 

With thought profound, far-stretch- 

%iseye firsttouchedwith Holy light, 
Scanning immensity. 

Behold ! The glorious ^ight at 

length 
Vouchsafed ! 

Key of the Universe,* 

First placed in mortal hands, ^1 

By dread Omnipotence. ‘ 

— How that hand trembled Vto re- 
ceive the gift ! 


How funk The Soul, nigh awe-dis- 
solved ! i 

0, unconceived*magnificence ! 

The Heavens outspread ! 

Suns ! Pl{f lets I Satellites > Comets ! 
Stars ! 

Endlessly f resplendentlv ! stnpend' 
o»sly ! * “ ♦ 

Ever cirgling in the void immense. 
Infinitude, 

Obedient to the mystic Law,* 

Then first revealed 1 
See him gaze ^ with pious wonder 
gazing 

• — Yet silent, bards ? 

And thou, grand JEschylus ! thy 
lyre hg,th faMen from thy har^d ! 

Even thou, great Milton, stand’sl 
transfixed with awe ! 

Immortal harmonies tlTou hearest,® 
Whilb sing the Morning Stars to- 
gether, « 

And shout the Sons of God for joy ! 

Lead me, thou gentle Presence! 

My spirit faints. 

And endless glitter blinds the ex- 
h^sted eye ! 

Froifi tire silent shining Hejivens, 
Descending, again I tread the earth • 
Thffl earth, itself small Tenant of 
lae Heavens, * • 

And ^ven to Man, to be, a while, 
his little home, 

Appointed scene df hopes, and fear® 
and trials : • 

His little hopes, anxieties, and fears— 
Though little, awful, al^ord&ined. 


himself to be proclaimed and crowned King 
ofJerus.ilenj. oven in the moment of triumph, 
saying that lie would not be crowned with 
gold in the city where his Saviour had boeu 
crowned with thorns ; — a saying entitling 
^im to immortality. 

1 ^schylua. 

2 Ta ri* n ANT£XN0T5n;eif 

SniToiffi ai^rctfu — Ufof* Af^-^ 

Any one may tiiid his account in reading, 
,or ro-reading, ttiis sublime composition. The 
Proniet/iew Sound, by the light of the Crystal 
Palace.— The reader will observe iEschylus 
reappearing, on an analogous occasion, in 
til^ Second Book. ^ 

8 The law of gravitation, says one entitled 
,*and competent to make such a declaration, 
SfSir John Hei'schol), is the most univer- 
sal truth at Mifhich ffiman reason has yet 
arrived. , 

* When Newton began to perceive that his 
calcwlatious were establishing the trut];i of 
his prodigjdus discovery, he became si> aifi- 


tated that ho r^S unable to continue them, 
and intrusted thc fopaplction toi one of his 
friends. Probably no other human breast 
evof vibrated with such emotions as tho.-»c. — 
Sir David Brewster justly observes, that the 
publication of the Frincipia will form an 
epoch ju tho history of the world, and will 
ever be regarded as tho brightest page in the 
records of human reason. 

8 ‘Thus,’ says that distinguished astro- 
nomer, Admiral Smyth, speaking of the 
binary stars, ‘is the wonderful truth opened 
to view, that two sunap each solMummous 
and probably with an attendant train oi 
planets, are gyrating round their coiumoii 
coutro of gravity, uit,der the tame dynamical 
lowe which govoi^l the solar system , that is, 
not precisely like our plaints round one 
groat luminary^, but where each constituent, 
with its accompanying orbs, revolves round 
on mtermecliato point or fixed centre ! ’ 

8 Ho coAd *not s^^'hat his great <K>m- 
pamon saw. 
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Linked with his immortality! 

Yes— still flows on the humming 
living stream, 

The still sad music of humanit}',* 
Through the lulled ear,fioothing the 
deep-stirred soul. 

A Workman! working! wou’i- 

ing HERE ! e 

Unmoved, and undisturbed,^ 

By myriads’ scrutiny ! « 

— 0, Artificer consummate ! ex- 
quisite ! '* • 

On his own fixed purposes intent! 
One of a State, a busy state ! com-^ 
pletely organised 1 

O’er whose Economy, jponde^'cd the 
mighty Stagy rite 

And well he knew, that on his 
Master’s lipsr, 

Sleeping, great infant, Plaono ! 

^ In a myrtle bower, 

Some pilgrim members of the mystic 
State, 

Clustering, lot honey fall !• 

0, besy Bee, withouten gile ! * on 

Thee«J> gaze J * 

1, in this Hive of mine, 

On Thee, in thine I ' 

D'»ah insect Ih would speak with theel 

1 feel a sympathy of kin wkh thee ! 

Whence carnet thou, mysterious 
' liftiB'one? 

Co-tenant ol the globe with me I 
Were'ThjB'first Parents 
Twin tenants of The^ Garden, Para- 
dise; ^ 

'■ > Wordsworth. 

2 Aristotle was the pupil of Plato, who 
hud been the pupil of Socratea 

s Cicero tells us, that It was reported 
among the imaginative Greeks, concerning 
their groat poet -philosopher Plato, that, 
while sleeping as an infant on Mount Hymet- 
tus, in a bower of miTtlca, while his parents 
were sacrificing to the Muses and Nymphs, 
bees alighted on him, and dropped honey 
on his lips: an augury of the sweetness of 
style in which he could discourse philosophy. 
•^Cicero, Divinit., I. 86. 

< Chaucer. TAe Second . Jfmne'o Tale. — 
When the author had the Ifilbpiuess of seeing 
this Bee, he was, for a whilei solitary, very 
snethodi^lly repairiug one of the Cells. By- 
and'by, two or three other boes'^ame up to 
him, as to inspectiprogresp ; r;ud, asom- 
^ngly sali^li&ed, weutalviw, leaving bim care* 
^Tuily adli^lug a layer df wax. 


With mine, 

All happy, bright, and beautiful, 
And freshly into being called, 

By God ? 

Linked in fond embrace, 

Unknowing sin, or shame, 

All loving ! and all loved, 

Have Adam, Eve, 

Wandering the Garden o’er, among 
the flowers, 

Perceived Thy little Ancestors 
, There also V 
Hath Our sweet Mother, 

While balmy zephyr dallied 
With her clustering curls, so ten- 
flerly, 

Watched Thine, so tiny, 

From blossom to blossom, 

Wildly winging her way, 

With honeyed hum, 

And ecstasy. 

Till hidden rapturously, 

In petals of the Lovely Lily ? 

Anon out flew she I jocund and free ! 
Fearless of stifling violence, 

Though seen the little storehouse 
of her toils ! 

— Ah, blithesome Bees I 
What hours were those, 

To the foregoers of us both 1 

— A change ! a cloud I and Gloom ! 
and Waters ! 

And that strange Ark 1 
Were thy ancestors, Two only,® 
also tl>ere ! 

Oft flying out, as thou and thine oft 
quit at wilh* this hive, 
ThishiveofYours, thishive of Ours — 
But THEN no flowers! as now, to 
rest upon 1 
Waters all ! 

— ^And didst thou quit the roving 
Baven, and return alone, 

Anon, twin traveller of the Dove, 
Then left alone, ^ on the damp top 
of olive-tree, '' 

Amazed I a-hungered ! — sunshine ! 
but flowers! 

Ye ancient, dear, companions of our., 
race 1 • 

Man, and his Be«i> 

»Gen. Ti 1», 20. 

* The bees How in and out, at .will, at' the ■ 
Gryst^ Palace. ? Gen. T^ili. 7-12. 
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Go y^a first, a second time, in vain ? ' 
0 strange^eesii Why do yo gather 
from the poison-flowers, 3 
Sweets hurtful, deadly, toy^ursel ves, 
or us ? * 

Is it your tciiig’s End and Aim, to^i 
gather honey ? . 

hath Omnipotent Oninftcience, 
All B^n^olcnt, 

Other and deeper purposes,* 
ln*HiR Divine ccononiy. 

Ever inscrytablp by man ? 

Your structure and your doings, 
Ijittle Mvstery, 

Perplexed great Aristotle ! 

And, tweyty centuries since past 
away, 0 • 

Were ye ordained to gather for A mystery shrouds vou yet, 
yourselves alone. Seen deepest into, ty,a blind Bee- 

And not for us, though from Our lover!®, 

.flowers? ^ How little thought ye of the amaz- 

Ye skilled ones I why keep your ing ^ 


t , After six thousand years, of slaughter | 
and of spoil, 

0, slaughtered ^ Bee 1 Dear Bee ! 
Poor Bee I 

Ye still are with us, plying your in* 
nocept toils ! 

Ye Victims ! Bivals ! Monitoi% ! 
of man ! 

Tiny Expositor, forsooth I , 

Exhibitor, of Industry ! 

Yet, I do misgive me that I see, in 
thee, 

A small Unmedalled one ! 

In this Our Palace ! Hive 1 Our 
Royal H ive ! 


science, all to yourselves ? 

For sixty centuries we tastf., luxu- 
rious, what ye gather and prepare, 

But have not learned your art, and 
cannot supersede your toils ! 

Make ye honey now, as from the 
first, ye did ? 

Perfect and pure,* then as now, and 
now as then ? 

— How choose ye Flowers? Or do 
ye choose ? • - • 

Know yc blossoms fruitful, barren ?i| Thou shar’st proboscis with 
Or are they all to you, Elephant , ^ 

Ye little Alchemists ! alike ? • With Chemist, laboratory ! , 


nlarging to a Mammoth magni- 
tude your tiny form ! 

Yet, still great secrets in your 
Seiwe !« 

Do yifi HEAR ? — 

That organ’s solemn swell, is'l* un- 
heardljby thee, unfelt, through thrilling 

a’r ? 

Art tljjpu not tempt^^ to suspend 
thy toil ? 


J ‘ In regard to the destruction of bees, it 
has been observed that uo true lover of these 
iudustriouB insects ever lighted the fatal 
match without concern.’ — Eitcyc, BrU vol. iv. 
p. 636 We have similar accounts to settle 
with the bee, and the silk-worm. 

* * Aristotle thought that the honey gathered 
by bees was a dew fallen from Heaven ; and 
perhaps bo was not— shall one say it?— very 
far from the truth. 

Xenophon, who, flrom the beauty and 
aimphcity of hie style, was called the Bee of 
‘ilrecco, relates, in the Fourth Book* of the 
Expedition of Cynis, that great numbers of 
the Greek soldiers, when encamped in the 
villages, after carrying a position in tl* Col- 
^clJihn mountains, found many bee-hives ; and, 
.partaking freely of the honey, were affected 
m an extraordinary manner— alarming the 


* The Inadrertent retention of a mUprint of •• tenth ’• 
for " fourth* in the first edition, —gave, oeosulon Ihr a 
^witfyjeu-d'enprit bv an acconipli»h<>d fCtholar find fr^d 
of the author, in the sniie of a fragment of a tneuty* 
fifth book of tUb Odyaeey i. 


whole army; lying on the ground, as if pros- 
trate from defoa! Those who ate but littie, 
savB Xenophon, wtr^ like men vary drunk, 

. those whoatemueb^ « 

like iiiuameii, ; and some like 

dying persons, All, however, 

recovered. PUny tells us that there was a 
honey in those parts called Mamomena, from 
its maddening effects, and that it was gather- 
ed from the nowers of the rhododeudros. — 
Poisonous honey has also been gathered 
in lHi:ge quantities by the American bees. 

* bee Note, No. XII.— ‘Tlie Bee Mystery.* 

® Francis Huber, abwisggontleman, Ubore 
alluded to. He became totally blind in his 
youth, and devoted his subsequent life, with 
the assistance of a faithAil and sagacious ser- 
vant, to a profoimd study of the habits of 
bees. 

« * Bees ppssess, in all probability, org^s 
appropriated to unknown kinds of iinpres- 
lons, and i^ioh open to them avenues to 
knowledge <t)f «varioiffj||^>nds to which we 
must -ever remain tcim strangers.*— JB^icyc. 
Brit. vei. ig. p. 623. 
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f What Sight is thino ! Ili^i in the 1 
skies an hour ago, f * 

Still sawest tliou this hive of ours, 
So vast, and thino own little one 
within, ^ 

And honey-laden, dox^^wavd didst 
dart, with lightning speed, ^ 

And ttty gains, deposited in store^, 
Thou ever indefatigahK; ][)ee, art 
instant here, 

Bepairing this thy hive ! 

Didst thou see, ojj note our Queen, 
contemplative, 

Musing on thee, and on thy mystery?^ 
Do ye sec the stars ? Wondering, 
if Bees be there 

It iniK5h misgiveth me ye ssannot 
weigh the Sun ! 

Nor tell ol^ coming Comets, Eclipse, 
And Neptune far away,* 

Yet, art thou Geometer! , 

Thou Genius of geometry ! 

With His endued, 

The dread Geometer that made the 
Heavens 1 

He made thee perfect, wonderful one! 
Perfect, at once, thy mission Po fulfil! 
-Ajorae hither Architect ! and En- 
gineer ! I 

With recent- triumph flushed : 
rliis airy ^ructure, with^'its form 
compact, 

Harmoniously . adj ustod, 
wvTLaifty Dome, long Galleries and 
Nave, Aisles, Transept, 

This. Hive of Man, 

Awhile forget ; 

, And stoop to scan ^yiis little innei 
Hive. ‘ 

Ponder this Bee ! 

Perfect his work :* is thine? 


1 On quitting the hive, a bee flies towards 
the fliola moat m flower— in as direct a line, as 
soon as it has dotormined its course, as a 
ball issuings from a musket. When it has 
collected sufficient provision, it rises in thd 
air to discover its hive— which it will dis- 
tinguish from ma^v othere in a nuinorous 
apiary — and then darts towards it with tho 
velocity of an arrow, and unerring precision 
of aim I ^ 

s Man is simthbrly curipiis in his specula- 
tions conoerain# the star?— whether they be 
inhabited, and by beings like himself. God 
appeam Jbqi^ve given him, here,' the power 
of guessing otdy. — See nest, p. 32, note 2 

>. ..'it Bee NoW No, Tlie Bee and tho 

"ffi&oitesiuu^alcalua* ^ i 


Transcendent Mechanician, though ^ 
so small ! 

Behold his Architecture ! 

A Boyal Palace ! 'Here chambers for 
the Boyal race ; doors, — passages, ex- 
tensive, numerous, surrounding ajl the 
Hive • there, Magazines well filled, 
and guarded jealously ; Gates fortified 
and within, without, stand watchful 
spntinels! anteiinai all alert, lest spoiler 
enter : 

The hideous Sphinx ! monster ! 
death-headed !* 

Him to guard against, the grim in- 
truder, they raise the Barricade, with 
bastion ! casemate I gateway mass- 
ive ! 

They ventilate ® 

Their hive ! for bees, like men, must 
bj'eathe, 

Breathe all together ! 

And YE have thieves ! and strict 
police ! 

Spicp ’ Idlers ! working-classes ! 

Quarrels ! resentments ' rivalries ! 

Ye Emigrate ! ye Colonise ! co-ope- 
rate ! 

Povsooth ! Marauding expedi- 
tions 1 ‘Sieges ! Battles ! 

Civil wars ! and Massacres — even 
as we ouis. 

Of Albigenso, Waldensc, and Hu- 
guenot ! ^ 

And YE, too, have A — Queen ! 

Living in stately palace : on deli- 

* The poor boos have a fearful number of 
enemies to contend with— hornets, wasps, 
bears, badgers, rats, mice, birds, lizards, 
toads ; but their deadliest and most insidious 
enemy are t)io moths, which insinuate them- 
selves into the hive, and deposit so many 
eggs, unpercoivedly, between the cells. tli<j!t 
by-and-by, when the larvae are hatched, the 
bees are forced to abandon the hive ! The 
sphinx mentioned in the text is a formidable 
enemy of theirs, i-ecently discovered by 
Huber ; and against this dreaded invader, 
the bees actually construct elaborate fortifi- 
cations ! 

® How this indispensable process was ear- 
ned on, baffled the research and speculation, 
of agti. At length the mystery was solved, 
and recently. The bees appointed for 
purpose, stand waving their wings, with 
motion different from that useA in fligl^ 
with untiring energy ; and, to gain the full 
effect of it, firtit aXta^<. their feet firmly to the 
fioor, and by those means cause distinctly- 
poroeptible ourreuts of air to circulate through 
tho>hive 1 . ' 

^7 It would be supeifluous to hiform those 
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,cate fare: ait'eodants, courtly, affec- Kno\f yc. sorrow, shame, remorse,’, 
tiouatc, ^ and guards I * or hope, — o| di ea^ despair ? 

A royal progenjr ! Have yc a Past, and Futun 

And she hatli queenly cares: for Or no to-morrow! alj unconscious 
her dear busy subjects all concern- Now? • " * 

ed! , And do y^ think? — The objects of^ 

Bee, wast thou spectator of Aat your busy being know? 
dreadful fight • And judge of means and «nd ? 

Wherein she slew her Rival Pcrc^ivftig, remembering, judging? 

Insolent Pretender to her ThroneJ Know yc of right, or wrong? 

Ever since, reigning all peace right? TF/irti wrong? 

fully ? • Have yc a^Sou^fed by undiscovered 

Dost thou remember when, awhile sense?* 
ye lost your Queen ? Or, dread question ! know ye no 

Anon what consternation through] Maker? 
henealm! toi^ all suspended ! From tlig-t fruition glorious, eter- 

Infants untended, and unfed : nally«shut out ! • 

All, all amazed, alarmed ; Incapable of light, all darkness : 

Hither and thither hurrying, from I Matter and motion oijly, all niecha- 
hivo to outer air, to seek your Queen, | nical :{ 

ye loyal loving ones ? Unconscious mimicks of Intelli- 

Hcc, she returns ! and all again re- gence ? 
pose, and peace ! Or, 0 my soul o’erwhelmed ! 

1 wonder, royal Bee, if ev^r thinks And am I looking now, 
of thee, the Ant, republican ! * Upon God working, in this Bee ! 

Musing on thy well - compacted *Ay, let me pause, mysterious 
f>tatc, Bech^ 

Strictly subordinate, *18 there ’twixt thee and mc^a gulf 

And one supreme, lovely^ guardian pro%und, ordained to be ? 
of order and of law ? Stand I, on lofty JIeason’ei brink, 

For ye, too, wise citizens 1 have strict gazingxroudly downcii thee, ^ ^ 
statutes, and most biting laws!* Witli myriad fellows, clustering on 

Ye pattern typo of conduct, policy, t|je other side, 
and government ! • On Instinct’s^ cage, 

Sagacious! Experienced: forecast- Betwixt us Gulf ^npassable, tre- 
ing ones I mendous ? 

Lessoning us human Bees, and Ants, Poor Bee ! Dost thoif see’ME ? 

royal ! republican 1 And note nSy speculations, 

who have ever coucerned themselves with ’ The word irwHnci literally signiflics, aoTpe- 
tho doings of these wonderful and mysteri- thing mciiing or impelling, moving, or oi- 
ous creatures, that the assertions concerning recting, {imtinctva from in, and $t 0 igo, from 
them in the text are true. trnlur, to prick or spur); but what that 

1 ‘Unexpectedly, I one day saw a queen on homkthino is, remains an awful and un- 
a comb, the next day I was favoined with a fathomable mystery. It is in vain for tho 
like view. She remained each day about an baffled philosopher to dogmatise oa tho sub- 
hour — the bees very i-ospectfully making a ject. lie can but conjecture ; and should do 
Iree passage for her as she approached, so with reverence. The questions asked in 
About a dozen of them tenderly licked and the text are unanswerable by mortal man ; 
brushed her all over, while others attended who, nevertheless, is rwiresented as disposed 
to feed her.'— -IV m! Anctent Beemanter's Fare- to assert the existence* f distinctions, which 
well, by John Keys, p 8, a.p God baa placed it beyond his reach to dis- 

• !<See Note, No. XlV.-^*Tho death strug- cover, or establish. He is suddenly arrested 
gle between the Rival Queen Bees.* in his jirogrcss through the dim regions into 

^ 8 At the time when this was written, the which ho has Altered, by tho notion of his 

government of Franco was republican being, himself, at the moment, tho subject 

* SnAKi:spi\nE. • ^ Ante, p 29, note 6. of similar spoeulation to some being^of a 

$ CBiiffon refused to allow the existoncc of higher oAor of creation than himself: and 
intelligence in bees — referring all their is at lei^thb subdu|d and humbled into a 
actions, however admirable, to the reBults of I spirit capable of ^Sl’ning the true losscvi 
their peculiar mechanism. I »ug}it J[>y conteminating tho bee. , 
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( Tliinking so curiously, all A> confi- 
dent ! , t 

Of thee, thy Being; Doings? 

Myself ! the while ! 

UuconsCiouIsly coiiteuipKUed by In- 
telligence, unseen ! 

Transcending mortal man, 

Yet far ^liraself from 'the Supreme,* 
As finite from the Infinite! 

This moment loftily scanning; me, 
Suspending for a-while his cares 
sublime,^ 

And gazing down bn me, 

On all MY Fellows clustering round, 
In this our Hive, 

Of fancied splendour ! vastness ’ 
Yet even to his wondrous eyeg, but 
visible 1 

I, infinitely less to Him, than Tliou 
to Me ! ' 

Doth he, in turn, deny me know- 
ledge of my God, 

And think it to himself, perchance 
his awful fellows, all confined ? 

To such insects, crawling o’er this 
petty orb, , 

Quite incommunicable ! « 

Doth- he muse on us, contemptUr- 
ously ! f 

A curious race, minute, 

Funu our li^Je Planet peeiypg, in- 
quisitive, out — among the stars ! 

Thinking* we tell their motions, dip- 
,ian^ ! 

V^ighing bo^Ji Sun and Planets ! 
Forsooth ! 

0, feats stifpendous! Feats sublime ! 
Ah, ha ! 

^ Laughter in the skies ! 

' Sir Isaao Newton seemed to doubt whe- 
ther thore were not inielhgeiit beings sajie- 
rior to UB, who superiut ended the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies, by the direction of 
the Supremo Being.— This was said by a re- 
lative of Newton, iu recording a ’remark- 
able conversation' with him.— BftfiwsTER’s 
Life, pp. 8G4-5. 

s This is introduced to show the poaaible 
foUacy of some of our most confident conclu- 
sions coucermiig the heavenly bodies. It is 
now, for instance, elaborately argued by one 
of the most i^ueiit men ofChe present day 
[a i>. 1S54 1, tom we have no sufficient reason 
tor b^licvingl&O stars to be inhabited, or, 
indeed, of ^mature, ns to systetui, magni- 
tude, and distances, atUibuted, .them by 
i Hmdom asttp^raical ^ctice. - Sw 0/ Va 
pawihi- 


With powerful Sen^ej at length dis- 
covering • 

We have our becobds, too, of these 
our feats ! 

Of thoughts, fancied profound ! 

So wise ! Straining mighty faculties! 
S4ich learned Ants, and such saga- 
cious Bees ! 

Events so great ! 

Tiny Waterloo I 
Armies ! 

Fleets ! 

Ah, ha ! 

— Ants ! RED, and blue. 

Marching, magnificent, on land, 

Or floating fearful o’er the Sea, 

And smoke, and spaik, emitting. 
With thundering sound,* 

0, so very terrible ! 

— Thinks He, 

That we, Man ! 

Know pot the past: no future have: 
only dim now ! 

All blind ! unknowing — cause or 
effect, or means or end ! 

Intelligence but mimicking ! 
Having no soul ! 

Well-orclered atoms: finely organ- 
ised ! 

But stirring dust! machines alone! 
Ordained for use of otheis, only, not 
dreamed of by ourselves ! 

Sport of their wanton will ! 
Unknowing hov?, or why this 
Palace we have built ! 

Beading no lesson from it 

Wise Spirit ! benignant Pre- 
sence ! 

Yes ! I read ! I mark ! 1 learn ! 
I learn, 0 Bee ! 0 wondrous moni- 
tor ! I learn from thee ! 

0 deop, instructive Mystery 1 
Before thee, little Bee, PREsuMi*'riON 
stands abashed, and solemnly re- 
buked, 

And^.JuNOKANCE instructed, if it 
will ! ’ 

Or conscious, or unconscious, Teacher, 
Bee I — 

» This is how our great land or sca-figbta 
might appear,— our soldiers and sailors rooro 
rod nijd blue insceis— to such an observer aa 
is hurd’-coutciuplatod. ^ 
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, Yes, humbly, will I learn from 
thee ! 

In One we live, and move, and 
being have ! 

Giving to each his powers, and 
splioj*e. appropriate ! 

Man ! 13ce ! 

Our mission each ! 

Though thine for ever hidden from 
mine eye, 

My mission let me know, and rever 
cntly fulfil ! * 

Let me, kneeling lowly, in mv na- 
tive dust, 

List to the voice of Him that took 
me thence, 

And mude me, in His image! 


—Leinoimhe wise man glory in his 

WISDOM : ^ g 

Neither let the mighty man glory 
in his MiGH't: *. , 

Let not tlie rich man glory in his 
RICHES : 

But let him tjiat glorieth, 

•Glory in this, 

That,h# understandeth and know- 
eth Me : 

That I am The Lord, 

Which expreisj^ Loving -kindness. 
Judgment, and Kighteousness, in the 
^Earth : 

For in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord. , 

^ Jor. IX. 23, 24. 
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NiaHT in the Crystal Palace ! 

The seventy thousand gone ! ^ AH 
gone, 

And I, ALONE ! 

— How dread this silence ! 

The seventy thousand, with bright 
sunshine, gone, 

And I alone, 

And moonlight all irradiates, so- 
lemnly. 

All gone ! The living stream, with 
its mysterious hum : 

My brethren ! and my sistcrp ’ 
gone t '• •» 

From every clime, of every hup, and 
every tongue 1 

- rvBnt' a few hours ago, all here : glee- 
ful, eager, curious, all, ’ 

Admiring, all : instructed, thou 
sands : 

Some, stirred witfj deep thoughts, 
and fixed on musingp strange : 

But now,e*hus far on in night, all, 
all, asleep, 

Past, Present, Future, melted into 
one! 

Dream-dazzled some 1 seeing all the 
world, and all its denizens, at once — 
in every place, at once 

Healing a^gain the murmur ^hum 

the pealing organ 

Ay, all alone I 

The very Bees, wearied, are all 
asleep, 

In yonder hive of theirs, 

Save where before the porch, 

1 On one of tho oonclnrliug days of the 
Exhibition, the number of visitors had 
swol! on to 109,91 5 persons ! And Upwards of 
six millions visited tli^ Crystal Palaco from 
first to loat — that is, Ist May to October 

fa, 


Stand their tiny sentinels,® wiLhm, 
without, 

All vigilant, as ours ! 

There’s not a breath of sighing air 
To wake yon bleeping flnweis, 

Or stir the leaves of yon high Trees, 
Stately sentries o’er the Flowers. 
Yon banners all hang wavcless ' 
Their proud devices now scarce vis- 
ible : 

Embleming Nations, restless’ stern 1 
In battle order seeming even yet ! 
Startled some, convulsed but re- 
cently . 

But now, at length, asleei* ! 

All here, sleeping giaiuPy secure, 
serene, reliant : 

Lately worn with war and tumult 
now 

~ Soothed into repose, by sights and 
sounds 

Of 301 unwonted Unity, and Peace, 
and Concord, 

As though they owned the Presence 
awful, of Him 

Who malceth Wars to cease in all 
the world, 

Saying, Be still, and know that 1 ' 
am God. 

Mighty nations ! all in glorious Con- 
gress met, 

As ye never met before, 

And may never meet again. 

When ye wake up, be it with 
thoughts of Peace, 

Peace, lovely Peace, 

Come from the God of Peace! 

0, could this concord last! 

And blessed hariaony enwrap this 
troubled globe, 

* Jnte, p. 80. 
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, Rolling tlirougli Heaven in its ap 
pointed course, • * 

Before the (‘ye of God, Well Pleased, 
The God of Peace ! 

—Am I alow! And do I wake? 
or sleep ? or dream ? « 

Hark ! A sound ! slartllng my 
soul ! 

A toll profound ! 

The hollow tongue ^ of Time, 
Telling its awdul Flight, 

Now, to no ear save mine ! 

Hcaid I ever here that solemn sound 
before ! Or did my million fellows 
hear, or note 

Now dies the sound away — 

But upvvaketh, as it goes, 

Memories of ages past ! llie Gone ! 
They come ! They iiise ! They ke- 

AIM'EAU ! 

I'lic air, strangely disturbed. 

Is moulding into forms ! 

— Is this Time ? Stand \ still in 
Time, 

Or liav(i its shadowy bounds, 
Suddtuily clisholved into Eteknitv ! 
And lives around its mystic deni- 

70118 ! 

0 ye dead ! 0 yc d(‘ad f whom I 
know by the light ye give, 
From your cold gleaming eyes, 

. though ye move lik(i men wlio 
live 2 • 

Spirit unseen ! Assuring Presence! 
Leave me not now ! • 

— I feel thee once again ! 

While my eyes clear from the thick 
films of sense I 

Then will I not fear, with Thee be- 
side, 

Tliough spirits glide about ! 

The great ones of the past ! 

Arouf/jd, awhile, from sleep profound 
of ages, many ; 

Other.? scarce settled into that long 
sleep : 

All solemn here I amazed I % 

1 Tho hollow tongue of Time, 

, Is a perpetual knoll Each toll, 

Peals for a hope the less ! — Byron. 

—Tho allusion in tito text Is to tho great 
Electric Clock in the CrysW Palace, It 
struck tho hoars in tones of peculiar solom- 
nitj*. / 
a Moorr, Melodits. 


It is in al^ful sight ! 

Man frorl the grave, around one 
Man upon tie Ejfrth ! 

Man in eternity, around one Man in 
Time ! • • 

Immortality, Mortality surround- 
ing, • 

• Melting my feoul away ! # 

They sae me not — yet I their pre- 
sence fbel 

Fftarfully ! my ghostly kindred all 1 
A royal gfoup f Great Conquerors ! 

AEEXANJ>En ! 

Summoned from Earth, 

With systems of vast empire, ripen- 
ing : falling suddenly, g^undcr 1 ^ 
Scarce past Iiis youth I * 

FI is eye glances from Nile, to In- 
du.s ! ^ * 

Now* fixed upon the hundred-chan- 
nelled Suteej ! * 

— Fie heaves a mighty sigh ! 

Now strains his ear as catching 
thundering sounds — Aliwal 1 S(j- 
br^on ! 

• Again he sighs: his eye on Egypt 
fiked : 

Alipxandria ! 

Great C,«sar too l.also ain-..od,'« 
stern, s|d : , 

Beside him Saracen 

• • 

Napoleon 1® liTs glqpmy eye fixed 
now on Egypt : 

India : France : Spain »Italy : Ger- 
many : Russia * 

Flow swells his mighty breast ! * 

* A aarcophagiis, believed to bo that wbi A 
enclosed the colftn of Alexander tho Great, is 
now in the British Museum ' 

* He succeeded to the thiono m his twen- 
tieth, and died in hm thirty-third jeur. Ho 
was well entitled to be called Great. 

* Alexander, in his Indian expedition, ad- 
vanced as far as tho banks of the Sutlej : but 
hiB weaned troops began to murmur at the 
prospect before thorn, if they crossed tho 
river. On this, he called a council of his 
generals — and they counselled, to his uieffublo 
mortification, that they should retrace their 
stops Tliis was done, alter erccLing twch o 
altars, or towerij to indicate the point which 
ho had reached. Doubtless be is thinking of 
this, at tho moment to which tlio text ptants. 

« ‘Can Jbu not,’«sudtho<lyuigNapoleonto 
his phy t;ia^, ‘ bobjve in God, whoso o\ist- 
pice eve hmei? proflfcims, and lu whom tl^ 
)ab>st( ‘"lids hav% believed?^ 
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Upon his hanghty brlw, ^glistens 
the Iron Crown^ of gloriius Chakle- 

MAGNfi, ’ 

Beside him standing! 

Him, too, behold quicic scanning 
Europe 

Wondering : concerned : 

Great t'harleraagne ! How alter^fJ 
all! 

He heaves a sigh profound 
Thinking of Empire 8uddenly*dis- 
solved!^ 


Lo, there approaching Ai.-! 

FRED ! 

His eye attracted, tenderly, unto a 
Mother’s Mnage,^ 

And then, unto his own ! 

See him look around, serious, amaz- 
ed ! * 

— 0, thou majestic one ! 

Man, patriot, Monarch ! Pattern* 
for Kings and men ! 

1 sec upon thy brow a jewelled crown, 

With Mercy, J ustice, 

Valour, Wisdom, Truth and Piety, 

So richly studded, 

Gfulcring bright through ages’ in- 
tervening mist ! /* 

And on the distant East, he also 

On India, f 

Scene of his pious Embassy,* 

' Napoleon w<w crowned with the Iron 
Crown (ho called irom the iron (‘U’cle insido, 
said to be fliactp* out of a nail of the Cross) in 
1S05, a thousand years after it had encircled 
tlie head of the Emperor Charlemagne 

2 'i’be conqueror of tlio Western world had 
thetnortificationofpciceiving, duriugliis lifo- 
tiiinc, in inijud action, the decay destined so 
soon to prostrate his empire. Instantly on 
his death, as if by enchantment, the fabiic 
fell to pieces. Separated into detached do- 
minions, all means of mutual sniiport were 
lost: and pusillanimous millions yielded, al- 
most without a struggle, to the ravages of a 
few thousand hardy and rapacious enemies ! 
— Altson, Hid, of Europe, chap. 1 

« Beo tlio Preface to the first edition, p i. 

* The philosophic 6erinan, Herder, speaks 
of Allred as a pattern for kings lu the time 
of extremity ; a bright star in the history of 
mankind , a greater man than Charlemagne. 
IMirabeau draws a noble ilt»rallcl between 
Charlomagno and Alfred, giving the palm to 
the i'luglo-Saxoii ; and Voltaire decl.'lred that 
he knew of no one worthier than**Alfred, of 

life of 


the vcneiatioii of postewtv. ^ , 

This oxtiYiordiiiaryuhcident in me 
Alfred^— his ctiibossy to India, to o i 


Now by his Descendant ruled, 

After a thousand years ! 

And Westward — Southward 
Northward, too, 

He looked amazedly : 

And thought of millions many, 

Her sweet sceptred sway obey- 
ing! 

So pious, free, both they, and she 
And methought there melted from 
his shadowy lips, 

0 pious King ! 

Strains uttered on the earth ! 

The citizens of Earth, 

Inhabitants of the g? ound, 

All had one like beginning: 

They of two only, 

All came : 

Men and women, within the world : 
And they also now yet, 

All alike come into the world : 

The splendid and the lowly ; 

This is no wonder ! 

Because all know 
That there is One God, 

Of all creatures : 

Lord of mankind ! 

The Father and the Creator. 

Hail ! 0 Thou Eternal 
And thou Almighty, 

Of all creatures 
Creator and lluler ; 

♦ Pardon thy wretched 
Children of the earth, 

MaiAind, 

In the course of thy might. 

0, my Lord, 

Thou that overscest all, 

Of the world’s creatures, 

Look now on mankind 
With mild eyes ! 

Now they here in many 
Of the world’s Avavea, 

Struggle and labour ! 

Miserable earth citizens. 

Forgive them now ! ® 

Tog^'^icr glided these groat Eoyal 
Ones, 

of St Thomas, who was believed to have died 
there, seems established beyond a doubt. 
See ToftNEu’B Hui. of tW Anglo Muxoim, Book 
V,, chap. U t 

® This is taken verbatim from the cxt.mt 
poom^piven at length in TuRNi'n’K Hktorp oj 
Oie Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. pn. 104, lis. 
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Seeming in converse deep, and sad ! 
Napoleon ! AlejanHee ! Cjesab ! 
Charlemagne ! Alfreh ! 

Through Natioirs passing, new and 
old : 

Thinking of Kings, and Conquerors, 
also fhere, ' • 

Forgotten all ! 

As though they ne’er had reigned, 
and slaughtered ! 

Or remembered, but as writ in light 
By pencil of a gifted one ! 

How they muse, of changed dynas* 
tics ! 

New forms of power, and seats of 
government! 

Mighty scheifles of Empire, proudly 
conceived, 

Long blood-cemented, 

All 1 all ! like bubbles burst ! 

But Alfred also mused upon his own 
’dear sceptred isle 1 
His little realm ! 

Little once, not now : so great be- 
come ! * 

Grown like a grain of mustard-seed : 
When sown, less than all seeds on 
earth, 

But grown, and waxed a great tree, 
and shooting out great branches ! 

Yes, venerable shade 1 
Majestic gliding o’er the spot, 
Where stood, so short awhile ago, 
She who wears your crown ! ^ 

Ever mindful she, 

In this our happy day, • 

As in thy time thou wast, of Him, 
Her Heavenly Father, High and 
Mighty, 

King of kings, Lord of lords ! , 

Only Ruler of Princes, 

From His throne beholding all the 
dwellers on the earth 1 


And Jfmtitle stands alone, 
Looking rlund. 

After twolhouiland years, 

Monarch fff Realm of thought! 
Awhile, nifethinks, deeming he held 
the sceptre still ! 

Anon cam5 One, who roughly sheJok 
htf throne, ^ 

Anon, Aiiother,^ mightier still. 

His throne subverted, and the scep- 
tre seized, 

Transmitting to successors in all 
time ! • • 

f Beside the Stagyrite now stood, 
Monk, Chancellor : 

BotJ^ great, both sad, , 
Greeting, the Tliree, with noble aii ! 
Looking around, 

And then, upon each dther. 

Whaf converse with tlieir eyes ! 
The Stagyrite, of Matter! Foim! Pii- 
vation ! 

Qualities occult ! 

Corruption ! Generation ! Contra- 
riety! 

JWotion! Rest! and Heaviness !* 
MelfSng before the eye of aged Leymitj 
Vain Alchemy! Astrology ! 

While He of Vorulam, as 
Monarch, in His OwJj,Pa1acc*str ' 

{ 

Displayed its wonders to his kingly 
gilbsts. • 

With instinctive sense imbued, 

By that air so rich, 

Thej" noted change, prr;gressivc, 
Space passed o’er ! 

Progress vast, into the,realms*of 
Anarch old !® , 

Error dispelled, and prejudice dis- 
solved 1 


Beside great Alexander, lo, standing, 
Greater Aristotle ! ^ 

Great Taught, by^ greater Teacher ! 
The mighty Stagyrite ! 

Thou here ! Ana lo ! ^ 

•The Macedonian melted into 


2 That wonderful man, Roger Bacon, who 
, suddenly hliuted a star of tho first mamntiide, 
1 ni the profound darkneas of the Midrllo Ages, 

' declared that, if he could, he would havo 
I bunit the whole books of Anstf»tlo, Qmn eo- 
rum studiwn non (st ct 

j causa erroru, et vmliifAicatio n/}ioi*u'iiti(v ilo 
who said this was, nevertheless, a staunch 
believer in the Philosopher’s Stone, the Eh\ir 
of Life, and Asti*4ogy. 
s Lord Bacon. 


1 His volunwnous ^prks, on every depart- < These woixJs indicate points of tho A*ia- 
jaent of human knowledge egeisting in his totelian philosophy. 

time, havo nearly all perished. Plmy states, ^ ParadiM Lost. Bock II., 98S. Milton 
that Aristotle’s // iAtoryo/.dnmal«, of wjiicli sWles thA'ufcr of Tl^^rcalm of chaos, or 
ten books sifrvive. extended to fifty volvAa^ t > ciafasionjf’ the Aiiafbh old.' - 
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New powers, constant i p- s#f inging ! 
Boundless opportunitvi! 

All earth become* one i 'ast observa- 
tory,^ with sons of science peopled, 
patient, exact : 

Before that King, 

Sitting in shadowy mdguificence. 
Attended, thus, * e 

There passed his royal Successors,* 
Or in eternity, or tarrying yet 
awhile in time ; 

Owning allegiance. 

Their right from'liim derived, 

On noble Tenure held, 

To seek the Real and the True, * 
. Grandly intent on that, alone : 
Obedient to his laws • liot one revolt! 
Here, telling of his realms, extend- 
ing ceaselessly ! 

And everywhere! 

Into two Infinitudes.® 

The Past, written deep in earth,* 
telling 

Races of life, successive, 

Porms, seeming uncouth, tremen- 
dous, 

Their ofEces performed, all passed 

In procession mystical ! f 
The Future ! 

nsasrCeri thouaahd thousand thousand 
ages hence 1 ^ ( 

Predicting dim eclipse, disastrous 
shadow shedding 
Night in raid-dav ! 

Ay, o’er tins Palace’ site, 

Then', per-chance ’noath ocean deep- 
ly whelmed ! w 

"And fo^ms existent, active, now, 

1 To what may we not look forward, said 
Herschcl, more than twenty years ago, when 
.1 spmt of scientific inquiry shall have 
spread through those vast regions in which 
the iirocess of civilisation, its sure precursor, 
IB actually couitnenced, and lu active pro- 
gress? What may we not expect from the 
exertions of powerful minds caUed into action 
nndev circumstances totally different from 
any which have yet existed in the world, 
.and over an cxteiif^of territory far surpass- 
ing that which has hitherto produced the 
whole harvest of liuman intdllect? 

i.e Tlic plulosophers, who have suc- 
ceeded liord Bacon, whetHkr dead, or living. 

The vast, and the minute, — revealed hy 
iha telescope and microscope.— .dnfc, pp. 16, 
17. » 

4 Aristotle and laorduBacon ^re represented 
as being informed dlHhe woridc|iful revela- 
tions of gonWgy. '• * '* 


Then, long passed aiwa}^ : 

And THEN ®^exliHm*ed 

By the remote posterity of man. 

Remains of Man '! 

Wondering ! as in 
A new Creation I 

t 

A moment silent, 

0, quoth the kindling Stag 5 Tite ! 

0 had thi.s day been mine ! 

While the sorrow-stricken King, 

, Murmured, methought, of Foreign 
Nations, 

And the Next Ages /® 

Great Spirit, They AitETTERE! 

Thy precious Leg/^cy^ accepted re 
vercntly ! 

Yonder He of Syracuse ! 

His eye, contemplative, profound. 
Scanning the growth of seeds, h^ 
sowed 

Now two thousand years ago : 

A gi|int Shadow ! 

Noiseless® motion all around I 
Hast thou, ARCHiMEnrs, found, 
Where thou canst move the Earth 
Upon the slaughtered sage, 

Mournful Marcellas looking on ! 
and Cicero ! 

Thinking of the Tomb, he sought. 
Neglected ! grass o’orgi own ! 

® Up to the present time, no remains of 
I man have been discovered, (Artr, p 23) it 
is conceived m the text, that it may be other- 
wise hfreaftor 

«Thus sublimely commenced the will of‘ 
this august pnnee of philosophers * ' First, I 
bequeath my soul and body into the hands 
of God, by the blessed oblation of my Saviour 
—the one at the time of my dissolution, the 
other at my rosui recti on. For my name 
and memory, I leave it to men's charitable 
speeches, and to foreign natiouH, and tbw 
next ages.’ One of these expressions points 
to a passage in hts life pregnant with instruc- 
tion, telling of the fallen nature of man, m 
his highest present condition. 

? The Novum Oiiganum, or new method of 
extending knowledge by moans of Induction h ’ 
whence Lord Bacon has actiuirod the title of 
the Father of Bxpenmcutal Philosophy. 
The Cyiistal Palace teemed with trophies of 
the inductive system. 

* Archimedes is here represented as con- 

atniidnight, as it hod^een Iri noisy acL^i 
during the day : — as f); were,. a human sha- 
dow, watching mechanical shadows, in mo- 
tion. 

9 ^Give me, said ho, a place whore T may • 
atj^'ci, outside the earth, and 1 Will move it. 
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, But neither Syracuea^ saw, unheed- 
ed both : 

Absorbed, the great Geometer, 

Ab when the rutnlcss Homan pierced 

him through 

And he hides the gaping wound. 

Far in the West, that eve, had stood, 
Before an Orrery, 

Two laughing children, , 

While its humble maker turned it 
round. 

Begrimed artisan, 

One to the other telling merrily, 
ITow went the Planets round the 
Sun I ^ 

And even their times, and dis- 
tances. 

The urchins knew ! 

But, of the wasting thought, and 
•w’atch. 

Of sleepless centuries, 

To tell them that, so trippingly by 
themselves told off. 

Becked they naught ! 

Lo ! on that same spot 
Now stood, all hoary, 

Chaldean and Egyptian sage, 

And Circck Pliilosopher,^ 

Gazing on that Orrery, • 

Turning round, by hand unseen, 

Alt sore perplexed ! dismayed ! 
Their ancient wisdom melted al> 
away, 

— Standing midst systems* over- 
turned. 

Consummate, complicate. 

And straining higheat faculties of 
mail. 

Or to construct, or comprehend I 
Those old amazfid Ghosts ! 

With them, behold, the Stagyrite, | 
confounded, 

As he sees, 

His Spheres Divine revolving, 
Vanishing out of Heaven ! 

And the fixed centre of the uni- 
verse, 

' Whirl’d round the Sun ! 

00^1 The merest child, in a Christian laud, In 
the nineteenth conttupr, haa a far wider and 
.lohlor conce^ion ortho perfections of Je- 
hovah, than the wisest philosopher who 
. lived before Astronomy had gone forth on 
’ her circumWavigation of the giobo. — Ruitgion 
of Geology, by Da Ik-rcucocK, p. 416. • 


eif came a Spirit, slowly,* 
sadly, ^ 

Aged and faggard, with a dungeon’s 
hue, 

Stooping with weight of cliains : 
And he, tijo, looked : 

But with a sijoking, sickening soul, 
•As he beheld the Earth, 

In tkiy* orbit circling round the 
Sun.^ ^ 

For Galii.eo’s glory once, 

Had since Jbecoipe his shame. 
Quailing Philosopher ! 

Tlirough fear of mortal maii ! 

At bidding of foil blinded bigotry,® 
Of Priest, jind Cardinal, 

On 4)endcd knee, 

With impious tongue, 

And tremulous hand pn Holy Gos- 
pel plaaed, 

And with a heart to Heaven dis- 
loyal,, 

O, tell it not— 

Yet hear ! 

He had abjukei) the glorious Truth, 
Itself had taught ! 

•Aii(k falsely swore ^ 

Trhe earth stood still, and round il 
rolle* the Sun ! 

— ^Be.side him see PigriiAooRAs ! 

And he, two thousfftid years fie- 
fore, i 

/lad his Disciple^ taught, 

Secretly, mystwiously, 

That Earth a Planetwas, 

Circling the Sun : 

But the People,® told 
That Earth stood still. 

Fixed centre of the Universe ! 

And these two, 

Looked each upon the other I 
0 ancient Ghosts ! 

Sorely amazed Ghosts ! 

With strangely beaming eyes, 

Fixed still upon that Orrery, 

* A monk preached against Galileo from 
the words, To men of ttalike, why stand yo 
gazing up into Heaven ?— Acts, i 11. Hue 
Note, No. XV. — ‘Galileo among the Curdi- 
nals.’ 

8 The ancient fjhilosophei’s had two modes 
of teaching, the one called cgn^enc ($fAiOs¥), 
the other exoteric (tlitSu), t.e. secret, and oj^n: 
the forme% were the more perfect, and sub- 
hmo of their doctripes, intrusted to dis- 
ciples anA adbpts ; the latter, such 
pupnlnr (Xctilnes as might s*x<]|cc for th<r 
vuJgat. . * • / 
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Vain, vain, your toils ffofound! That light ^could light extinguish, 
Fond dreamings ! , Truth contradict the Truth I 

Teachings esoteric ! e:<|t>teric 1 0, foolish fear ! 


The Heavens read falsely, with 
your utmost skill ! 

Amidst subverted syjytems stand- 
ing, , 

0 GhobbS, forlorn, and well ama/.cu 1 

m 

And yet ye surely are majestic 

Ones ! 

Living in men’s holy memories; 
Thales ! Pythagoras ! Anaxago- 
ras 

Socrates! Plato! Aristotle! 

Yc see me not, ^ 

Trembling in my inner soul,<^ 

So little, and so poor, 

Ye cannot see me ! 

Or ye might despise 

Me, and some other Little Ones 

Of this our day. 

0 ! — Away ye mighty Ones ! 

Into the oppressed, oppressing air! 
For Littleness, in Greatness' pre- 
sence, trembling, 

-.'l^.perifilii ng ! 

Awful Ghosts, away ! 

_Lo, puzzled Ptolemy I do espy ! 
‘liis mind a'l? scribbled o’en^ 

With centric, and eccentric, 

Chxle, epicycle., orb in orb,® *. 
Hopeless, in mighty maze ! all he- 
wildered ! -• 

Mankind for century on century. 
Bewildering helplessly! 

The glorious Heavens, such fantas- 
tic motion giving, 

As drew forth kingly blasphemy.* 

Ye later Ones ! 

At length ye come, bringing the 
light, 

Through the dreary night : 

Long struggling, through the priest- 
ly fear 

1 See Note, No. XVI. — ‘Aristotle on An- 
aatagoras,’ 

^ See Note, No. XVII. -vf Tli© Angol and 
Adam’s Astronomical Discourse.’ 

•-Alphonso, frensdied by his vain attempts 
to Dumprehoud the comploxitios eC the Ftolo- 
moic system, impiously exclaimed, If the 
Deity had ewed mea^BMSJs cbunglils, at the 
■Oreation, I oaold have «®ivun hint good ad- 
vice Jt "• 


Approach Copernicus, Des Cartes! 
Unhappy Galileo ! 

—Yes, once again, repentant one! 
And Kepler ! 

In dark night, shining Stars, 
Quickly successive : 

Nay, all at once, the Heavens il- 
lumining ! * 

New constellation ! 

Galileo, with his glass ! 

With huger, Herschel : 

Showing moons, iid suns, and 
stars, 

Infinitely far away : 

Crimson, blue, and purple suns!* 
Ay, come again, ola Ghosts, 
Wondering more and more ! 

Old and New, 

With Christian, Pagan mingling! 
Knoi.*-, ye ancient Ones, that these 
Stand higher than the ground ye 
stood upon, 

Seeing by purer, brighter light, 
Than the light by which ye saw ! 
See, he comes ! He comes, 

Radiant Newton! all in light ar- 
rayed, 

As though from walking mid the 
Stars! 

Bearing The Key,® 

Opening universal Heavens, 

Though stretching through infini- 
tude! 

Key to be taken not away, again ! 
Earnest of greater gifts, 

In God’s good time, to watchful 
man, devout ! 

How the Ghosts, 

Are looking on 1 

* These great men, together with Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton, appeared within a con- 
tuiy and a half of each other. It seemed,* 
says Herschel, os if Nature itself seconded 
the imnulse given to Science; and, while 
supplyiiig new and extraordinary aids /o 
those senses hereafter to be exemsud in her ^ 
investigation,— os if to call attention to her . 
wonders, and signalise the epoch, — she d)«>. . 
played the rai’cst, the most splendid and 
mysterious, of all astrbhoimcal phenomena : 
—the appearance, and subsequent total ex- 
tinction, of a now and brilliant fixed star, 
twiC<* within the lifetime of Oolilpo himfaelf I 
*‘An(e, p. 14. « itid. p. 27. 
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Their eyes intent upon his radiant 
form, * , • 

Above them standing, like a Tower 1 
— But I sec a slmde come over that 
majestic brow : 

See him look reproachfully, and sor- 
rowing, 

For a darkened Great One ^ comes, 
Who following his mighty Master 
through the skies, 

Beheld, all round, the shining printk 
Of Deity, ^ . 

Yet saw Him not ; or, seeing, im- 
piously denied ! 

Awful AVorker, midst his works 
denied to be ! 

And strove t(f blot 
The record of his Master’s glory. 
And to efface its brightest character, 
AVhercin stood writ his reverence ! 
^ But now, confuted by Eternity, 

He meekly stands behind the in- 
jured One, the radiant One, 
Magnificent One! ^ 

The two, like planet with a dark- 
ened satellite! 

As though he heard Archangel telling 
Of system, systeni circling, 

All through infinitude. 

Each vaster system, round ofte vast- 
er far 

And it around another, all at last, 
Befgre the throne* of God, 
Inhabiting Eternity ! { 

With whom no Great, or Little, 

Js, • 

Nor Few, nor Many, 

Future, past 
All One, all Now :* 

Upon His throne, sitting in dread 
majesty : 

•His the only Majesty 1 
And on His right hand, 

Bow down ! my soul 1 bow down 1 
Sink deep, in loving awe ! 

There sitieth One, that stooped to 
iMarth, 


J La Place. --Sec Note, No. XVIII. —‘The 
Infidel Philosopher.’ « 

5»|^he Lord’s throne is in Heaven.-^sabn 
4. 

•. 8 “ Tlic whole evolution of times and ages, 
MKn cverla.sting to everlasting, is collectedly 
and prescntitii^ly ronresonted to Qod at 
oi}co, as if all thmgs, and actions, were at 
this very instant, really present and existent 
.before Hun.”— More’s Defmet^of the jP/tjio- 
*Mot)hic CabbalA. chan. 2. * . 


I iittllowed scene of Mys- * 


TTic ciosLa 
tery, 

IncomprellensiUle, and blest I 
That in till flesh the Godhead veiled 
aw'hilc, • 

At once both There, and Here, 
Touched with the feeling of our In- 
fiaiuities,® 

O, see ! 

Man, *and hi.s God I 
Arfd suddenly to come again, our 
Judge ! ^ 

O, give mc'merc}" in that day, 

In that Great and Terrible Day : 

^ O Saviour, think Tiiou then of him. 
Who striveth now to think of Thee. 


• • 

And so thought he,® and prayed. 
Humble in life, devout in death, 
The mighty one that hefd the heaven- 

Standing now, predominant 
Among the awful shadowy throng I 
Anon he passes on, 

Shedding light, 

And joins in converse high, 

Butler, Socrates, ^ 

The fast with only seeming droTirsy- 
eye. ♦ 


< It is conceivable that ^s earth, fVoin 
the wondr VIS evouts which have taken place 
upon its Jtirface, may long since have ac- 
qn^d an awful interest m the Universe !— 
See an eloquent papw m the .’18th Number 
of the British Qmrterly Rtvyno. 

8 Heb. IV. 16. • 

« In the life and writings of Newton, the 
Philosopher will learn the art by which ' 
alone he cau acquire an immortal naii^e 
The Moralist will trace the liucigneuts ot a 
character adjusted to all the symmetry of 
which our imperfect natui*e is susceptible ; 
and the Christian will contemplate with de- 
light the high priest of Science, quitting the 
study of the material umverse, the scenes of 
his intellectual triumphs, to mvostigat^ 
with humility and patience, the mystonos 
of his Faith. — Sir David Brewster. 

Tliero was a great intellectual contrast 
between Plato and Butler ; but they agreed 
in one transcendent chj^ctcristic — their 
lotve of Truth. Butler thms vYinte of himself, 
to a brother Divine and Philoso]jher, Dr 
Samuel Clarke ; — “ I have, from the fu*st, de- 
signed the search .after tnith, as the busi- 
ness of my life.” • 

8 It cannot bo necessary to remind any 
reader of this woi'k, of the grandeur wifli 
wluch this diblimo character departed from 
life : that Imviqg bccus^ndcmuod to death 
for the purfy and oleymbu of lus doctrines^ i 
h^^anjEalrobletofRmlocI;. * > . , . 
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♦ 0, hark, the IlarmonJ 

All of the wondrous Mind, of Mys- 
tery, * 

Truth, Immortality, 

And Deity : 

And as the Pagan to the Christian 
listened, * 

With f, brightening countenance, 
methought • 

1 faintly heard, in loving sound, 
Thou toast not Far away} * 

On the awful threshold standing! 
— Have ye now Seen Him, 

The Invisible, 

Jehovah ! ^ 

In the central glory beaming, 
Effulgence all ineffable, « 

AVhom mortal hath not seen, at any 
time. 

Or seeing,* dies 1 

Transporting, rapturous vision ! 

0, art thou gone, for ever gone? 
Where arc ye, Spirits? 

Great and good ones, Where ? 

Stand ye now, 

In an ecstasy divine, ^ 
'*’'l5t)forc the Book from Heaven? 

0, let mo see your awful Lbrms 
again,! ^ 

hear«4nat converse ravishing 
the soul I I 

Opening the inner Universe I 
O, heavenly mfelpdies 
Only for ijujmortal ears, 

And in this home Eternity ! 


Far, far below ! . 

As out of Heaven, 

Fallen suddenly. 

Alas, thou here, again ! great JEsciit- 
us ! 

«Iii thy grandeur all forlorn ! 

Thy lyre with broken strings, lies 
at thy feet ; 

And thou dost gaze, 

* With dreamy eye, 

. Upon undying Agony, 

Fearfully imaged there 
Vulture, and man, and rook, 

Ho who stole the Spark divine ! 
De.spoilii)g and dclying Jove, 

To light mankind r 
And, guilty teacher so become, 
Insp itc of angry and deceived Jove, 
x\ll liclpless here,* 

Lying fast bound. 

Vulture, and Man ! 

— Ah me I 

Theijp’s come a sudden glitter in 
thine eye ! 

Ay, sploiTidid Spirit! deeply stirred! 
muse on, 

And in thy mistiest imaginings, 
Catch, perchance, at length ! 
glimpse— 

0, mystery 1 0, mystery !— 

Of True, deep hidden in the False.* 

t — Whither art thou leading, 

My.stic ! unseen one ? 

0, fearful flight ! 

Down ! down I into the Past I 


—Whither wouldst? thou lead me, 
Thou Unf cen ! 

« Where am I now? 

1 tt has been assorted that Plato, whilo in 
E^'pt, h-ad access to a Greek vonsaai of th< 
Old Testament, whence was denved that 

ai\il tnort* elevated thoolopfy which dis- 
tinguished his speculations from those of 
other heathen phlloaophors. It is indis- 
putable, says the learned Bishop of Here- 
ford, that .ludaiam diffused much rcligioUB 
and moral tinth Iffeyeiid Its own pale , and 
that not only Pinto, but tlic IJgyptiau priests, 
his instructors, wioonsciously derived much 
fwm the Inspired Soiirce.s, in collecting, 
under the form of fabfis, allegories, or 
maxims, portions of truth which the sacred 
oiaclos had scattered around thorn in their 
transmission, Hence it was saU, by Pfumi- 
dius the PytbngorwL, n jMg Urt IhLarm 
e. ‘ IV ant Plato, but j 
MoyBj^DuAsttic Gr©ek7 


One of the Present, There ! 

Flight— flight— soul-chilling flight ! 

On— on — on I 

— What’s sounding in my ear ! 

What Scenes, 

— And Who, aro these ? 

In Babylon ? ® 

I Ijo, People ! Nation.s ’ Languages ! 

Princes ! and Governors ! 

9 Ante, p. 26 

“ ^ tlie hapless discoverer to mortals of 
all these contrivancoB, have nevertholess^’io 
device by which I may free myself fipin* 
those my sufferings \’*-—Prometkcus Vinctzis,.’ 
p. 478-9. 

* Rare vestiges— y, ague lyescntiments— 
fugitive tones— momcntaiy flashes. Schlr- 
f.EL.— See Note, No. XIX — ‘Golden Truth 
in ,tho Mist of Mythology. ' 

* UrUe, pp. 1, 2. 
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Assembled all t ^ 

•And in the midst, A Kh:ig ! 

A Golden Image ! 

Hark, a Herald citing ! 

All bowing down ! all worshipping ! 

On, on I 
And Nineveh ! 

Assvria ! 

Eoyh*t ! 

0, solemn haze ! 

Samson ! Philistines ! 

Phakaoii ! 

Abkaiiam ! 

On, on ’ 

What Tower if yonder?' 

And yon confused multitude ? 

Again Away! 

, Awa}' ! Away ^ 

Am J flying hidden, safe, 

On angel’s wing unseen, 

0, whither? 

Troubled, this ancient air ! 

Mv soul is chill’d with awe ! with 
fear ! 

The air is all gone red ! 

(), Tain ! 

Do 1 look on thee, with .creeping 
blond ? 

O, tijou First-born Bloody One! 
IVy/rd 7iaM thou done ^ 

Whither shall thou go? 

It crieth all around ’ 

Thy brother’s blood ! 

Out of the ground, Into the ear of 
God ! 

First Murderer ! 

Prince of thy bloodj^ Kaec ! 

^Tho fii«it page of Our History, hast 
thnn fouled, 

With hand all bloody ! 

0 impious one ! 

First, to eflaco Ilis imago® stamped 
hi Man ’ 

Cam I tortured one ! to endless tor- 

.ini' doomed I 

M fSreatcr than thou can’st bear! 

Cain ’ Didst thou sec him pass ? that 

^ Antt, p. 1 . 

® Wlioao slicddeth man’s billed by mar 
dirill Jiis blodil 1 jc‘ slu'd : /or at the tmage^ oj 
Uoil made heman — Ctciicsis, ix. t>. 
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One off;hyHons, upon his Father 
'ooking ! I 

Didst thou il)te his start so horrible, 
And his vi^ge, sudden so ghastly 
gown ? 

No one knowing Him, but Thou, 
And his Giid, 

t^ihilc he felt the secret blq^dy tie 
That boLin^l liini fast to Thee I 
Did sight force out the big red 
drop • 

Upon thy tortured brow, 

Seen by no eye bflt his. 

His ear affiightcd hcaiing, 
w Tlie question first affrighting thee, 
Where is thy Brother? 

— Aigundtnee, for a moment, stand 
Faces all to thee upturned, 

Oh, hideous throng ! 

Horroi' ail erect, in mj'fiad form 1 
Thy Ensanguined Progeny ! 

Known I Unknown, to man : 

All known to God, 

3'hc Dread Inquisitor.® 

O jQ bloody men I 

Your hands aie full of blood 

• 

Tiic ifar of Death hath fallen up... 
me, I 

Fcarfulness and trcnfl'^hig are come 
upon me, 

And luvror hath overwhelmed mo ! 
O thatT had wings like a Dove, 
^iieii would I fly ! 

Away ! from out tliis blood-red haze, 
My sense, my soul, oppressing I scar' 

ug ! • ; 

A CURSE i.s soinding in the air ! 

Jjct me away ! I faint ! ^die ! * 

All blighting red, around! 

Let inc away ! 

O, me! I b.ave slanghfered none! 
But These, may slaughter Me ! 

Let rue away 1 

Thanks, frcntle Spirit ! from fli.il 
Terror, ruddy. 

Already passed so #ir away ! 

My Bloody brother let me see nc 
more ! 

0 moving sight! 

Melting^my heart I 

* "Wlion lie maketb^nqnisitjou for btooi 
lie Tcmemltercth thariilH’salm ix. 12. 

• Isawb,*! 15. • 
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0 sorrowful, awful S| 
Not far from Eden ! 


_Vhe lily and the bee. 
I 


Newly, alas, Driven Pot ! ^ 

Its beauty in their m\»mory I 

So fresh, so fair ! '- 

Out of The Garden, in a Wilderness, 

• A desolate, waste, an^ howling wil- 
derness ' 

r 

Mother of all living, Eve T 
Adam, Father of mankind ! ‘ 
Behold your son ! 

Come through Six thousand year.s, 
to look on you ! 

How I yearn, to look on you ! 

Your blood mine, my natuie yours » 
Not ,such, alas ! as yburs, when in 
the Garden blest ! 

Of your m)’riacl myriad sons, 

I am one,'’ 

Looking on his Father, now ! 

Look on me, sweet Mother Eve ! 

My heart is molting, 

All with yearning love for thee ! 

0, see thy son ! 

0, lovely Mother 1 ^ 

I'liy beauteous brow with grief is 
ELjteudcd : * * 

And thy faultless form, 

So freshly come from God, 
Shrinketht^ow with shame I 
Thy e3"es, so lustrous om^. 

Are sadly downcast now, with tears 
suffused, t ^ 

And mine ! 

Alas 1 I sec thine falling fast ! 

I’hoa leakest not on Adam, by tliy 
side, 

‘ Sunk in grievous reverie, as amazed ! 
, At the vast height, from which he 
fell so suddenly ! 

Unhappy Eve, thy bosom sighing 
still ! 

Thou canst not look upon thy lord, 
thy Fallen lord ! 

Wilt thou not look on thy poor 
Son ? 

ff 

Hast thou looked upon Thy Daugh- 
ters, here? 

1 Tho statues of Adam aiL. Eve, which were 
very beautiful, were in the Eastern Xave. 
Aiiam sate in an attitude of jirofound grief, 
his head supported by his haud^' Eve staud- 
nig beside him in a (*j*oopinff form, leaning 
. on his shoulder, wo^fung ; a oei l^nt gliding 
near her feetf * 


All so lovely ! all so gay 1 
Ah, so ^y and blitho ! and think-' 
ing not of Thee I 

Didst thou, timidly, fondly, look on 
them, 

And think of sorrow and of suffer- 

By thee on them entailed, 

With a melting tenderness, 

Of the thoughtless, thinking. 

So beautiful, the Beautiful all 
Fallen, 

Still so beautiful f 
All passing heedless by? 

Thou wilt not look on me 1 

Then Adam, of the whole Earth, 
Father, 

Wilt Thou look upon thy son ? 

On my brethren hast thou looked ? 
Millions ! millions 1 ^ Thee hav '. 
passed, 

Sitting, here, so sorrowful, 

Spegkiiig not to Eve ! 

Some may perchance have stood 
before thee, 

Musing deeply on thy fate, 

And on TJieir Own, bound up in 
Thine.* 

Six thousand years have passed, 
And Time still lasts ! 

And we, thy Sons, are here. 
Trembling, while wo wait a fearful 
Voice, swcaiing 

That there shall be Time no longer, * 
All sunk into Eternity ! 

We are Tilling still the ground, 
Whence thou wast taken. Father, 
(’ursed for thy sake ! ^ 

Eating in sorrow of it, all the days 
of our life ! 

2 Upwards of six millions of persons visited, 
it was cami»uted, the Crystal Palace 

* And the angol which 1 saw stand upo- 
the sea and upon the eartli, hfted up his 
hand to heaven, and sware by Him that 
livcth^fpir ever and ever, who created Heaven, 
and the things that thertim are; and'^lir 
earth, and the things that therein are ; aud 
the sea, and the things which are therein/' 
that there should be Time no longer : but in 
tho days of the voicgiof the JBeventh angel, 
when he sln^l begin to sound, the MYSTKa-v 
OF Goo BnouLO BE FINISHED, as Ho hath de- 
clared to hisservauts the prophets. — Hovcln-*. 

X, 5, 0, 7. 
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In the sweat Of our face do we eat ' 
Wead, till we return iiitcf the ground. 

As Dust thou wast, and didst to 
Dust return, 

Even so do we, thy sons : 

Hearing a voice, Return, Ye chil- 
dren of men ! • 

We spend our years as a Tale that 
is told. 

Like grass which groweth up ! In^ 
the inoi'jiirig it flourislieth and grow- 
eth up, in the evening it is cut down,* 
and withereth. 

All flesh is Grass ! and all the good- 
llness thereof, 

As tlie Elower of the field ! 

The Grass witTicrcth ! 

The Flower fadeth ! 

Because the Spirit of the Lord blow- 
cth upon it ! 

, 0, Adam, hear! 

See, the labours of thy sons ! 
llow we Till, and Toil, and Spin i 
See, sec around ! 

All our strength and wit can do, 

Lo, all is here ! 

Wilt thou not raise thy sorrow-laden 
eye to look around V , 

Would it shudder at our Daggers, 
Swoids, and Guns, , 

All ill gleaming grim array. 

To wound f to maim 1 to slay ! 
I’olished bright I and gemmed so 
cunningly ! 

Attempered exquisitely ! ^ 

’ Ay, there! there! they lie 
Eagerly scanned by fierce and skil- 
ful eye ! 

But, thou wilt not sec, that which 
we have, 

“vAlthough not here. 

Gallows ! and Guillotine ! 

We dare not show them here ! 

Thou wilt not look on Cain,® 

Thy murderous First-born, Eve, 
Standing yonder ! 

0 I tremble to behold, ^ 

T* There is a Spanish sword, of steel, tem- 
■pored so exquisitely, that it comes stmight, 
oifllftf a circular sheath. Wh en returned, the 
^iheatli iH designed togrepioseiit the joined 
tail and head of A Serpent. * 

- The sUtiues of Adam and Eve have their 
.hacks.tunied towards that rcpresoutiiig^e 
Torments of ^ain. • 


The crimsjhn first-fruits of your 
Fall, 

Ever deadly blo6raing since ! 

O the railj|ons, countless,^ of thy 
slaughtered sons ! * 

Not for Fo^d, or Shelter, only, njor 
lo Ileal, 

ftabour thj’^ slaving sons • 

See Pqrplt and Fine Linen, glisten- 
ing there. 

Apfarel gorgeous. 

Proudly W'urn, forgetfully ! 

Yonder, sumptuous fare, for dainty 
pampered appetite to fare upon. 

Every day.* 

And •myriad-formed InoLATltv have 
had, 

Still liave. Thy sons ! , 

See, the idols grinning, here and 
there ’ 

And far away is Juggernaut . 

But here he hath his representative, 
Besmeared ! 

Arid we have Dungeons, Chains, and 
Ra«KS 

iftid '^ur wretched brothers buy and 
sell! 

Hast thou seen here the Sick, the 
Maimcd,^he Halt, the Blind ! 

And hast thou spied thee out, the 
'buiken heart, • * 

Beneath the smiling face ! 

Or noted Imst ! Ambition 1 Rride ! 
and Selfishness ! * 

The hideous Hypocrite ! 

Ay, trembling Adam I 
Hast thou also seen. 

Before thee, here, blaspheming 
scofler, 

'I'hy foulest God denying Son ! 
Seeing through the thick disguise 
we wear, 

Else each might deem, ho looked 
On monsters all ! 

Lo ! he that tcmpt5& Eve, 

8 Scriptural writers date the first War as 
having been begun by the impious son of 
(Jam, B.C. 3563 — I^'has been computed that, 
from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
sent time, there have perished on the field ^ 
battle about ^even times as many of the hu- 
man species as now inhabit the whole earth. 

* There w^ a*cortartApch man, which was 
clo|^c>d in ^irple and liuc*i, and faied 
Bumptuiaiql voveiy day. — Luke, xvi. 19, • 
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In serpent gpiise, ^ 

In infernal splendour gliding 
Amid the flowersvand iffruits of that 
sweet scene, p 

Where first upon thy drowsy but 
S0071 ravished eye, 

From mystic sleep awaking, 

Burst Eve in beauty, 

And sunk into thine 
Dissolved in timid tenderness and 
love, 

As thou in wonder : 

Alas, that Evil One, 

Prince of this workl,^ 

With seVpent subtlety, 

Tempts thy frail Sous andDaughters, 
still ! o e 

Iladst thou not, Eve, 

To that fell whisper listening, 
Stretched forth thy hand to pluck 
the fatal fruit, | 

Bringing Death into the world, and ' 
all our woes 1 

Wonldst thou be looking at a scene 
like this t 

Adam, wilt thou tell, | 

That dread Mystery in Eden lone ? 
0, Mystery mournful and profound! j 
Didst thou«tell it to thy Soii^, 

Or thou, Eve, to thy Dauj liters ? 
Wc may know it all, one day I 

But while T gaze on thy majestic 
brow, 

Methinks I see the heavy shadow 
move ! 

And frevn thy sorrow-laden eyes 
Beams light mysterious, heavenly as 
its source I 

Of a SECOND Adam telling I 

0 Adam ! Eve 1 

Twin founts of woo, of joy, 

Despair, and hope, 

Of death, of life ; 

0, Father of mankind ! 

1 hear a voice. 

Solemn, glorious, sounding through 
my soul, 

Since by Man, 

' Came^ Death, ^ 

So by "Man, 

Came the ResiCrr8ctioil oDhe Dead, 

’ 1 John, xii, 81. 


One is risen from the Dead, 

First fruits of tlicm that slept I 
And the Fallen-asleep in Christ 
Are not perished. 

As in Adam all die, even so 
In Christ, shall all be made alive. 

Ye Spirits of them that sleep, 

In sure and certain hope ! 

Stand ye sweetly ! awfully ! 

Some around I 

. A moment into Future, am I wraiv 
ped? 

The little Here, the great ones, 
There : 

The great ones Here, great also 
There, 

Some shining like the stars I 

O Royal One I that ruVst this 
mighty realm, 

And with meek eye, here, hast 
looked, perchance 
On .Adam, Eve, 

As looketh thy poor Subject now, 
So sadly, tenderly, 

Thou, too, 0 lovely Majesty, must 
die ! 

In Adam die, in Christ be made 
alive. 

0 distant be the day, 

And (lust this humble hand ’ 

But come most surely will, That 
Dav, 

When lie, who sent, will thee re- 
call, ’ 

Of thy great rule to give account ! 
And, as^ a thousand years ago, 

From Alfred’s brow 
He gently took the diadem, 

So, then, from thine : 

From thy hand, the sceptre 
He will take, 

That swayeth gently, equitably, 
now, 

Millions of mankind. 

And thy anointed head, 0 Queen* 
must lie 

With the groat ones in their stately 
sleep, 

In the dust awhile, 

All to rise, and never sleep again^* 
When the trumpet sounds : 

Raised, incorruptible 1 
Mortal putting on 
4 , Immortality 1 
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^ Th« ffi’eat, the lowly, Man knowAh not the price Thereof ; 

Brethren ! Si 3 ters ! alf Neither is It found in the laud of 


Adam and hia fapiily, 

Gathered finally ; ^ 

Poor trembling Family ! each with 
all made known, 

Each there, as though The Only On8! 
A gathering of Man, 

Standing appalled 

Before an opened Book, * 

And God ! 

Nor gem, nor gold, nor silver glit- 
ters now, 

Nor radiant vesture, nor caparison, 
Extinguished ^ this solemn light ! 
Gem, gold and silver, 

And .lewels of fine gold, 

Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl, 

Dazzling millions in the day, 

Dazzle not now The Eyes 
That through this spiritual air arc 
seeing ! 

Enchanted millions ! 

Did ye never, in this Palace, pause, 
Looking suddenly, within 
Yourselves? 

Did the Soul soundly sleep, 

And your sensuous eyes, . 

See only gold and silver, 

Jewels of fine gold, • 

Kuby, crystal, coral, pearl ? 

Sa.w* 3 'e no lesson. 

Written in the Light, and all 
around, ^ 

Plain as Handwriting on the wall, 
Letters shining through the eye, 

1 nto the awakened Soul ? 

Then hath a gem transcending all, 
Infinitely far, 

Lain all unseen ! 

•But hark ! a Voice, melodious and 
sublime ! 

it stirreth not the air, 

As 3 'onder organ’s peal by day, 

But the Spirits all around, 

*Hcar That Voice ! 

And all arrested stand, 

Knowing That Voice ! 

-—Where shall Wisdom be found? 
^nd where is the place of Under- 
nding ? ^ 

1 And before Him shall be gathered oil 
nations, and lie shall separate them one 
^i-om another, as a shepherd dividethjus 
sheep from tlie goats. -r-Matt. xxv. 32. • 


the living. I • 

The Deptlifsaith, It is not in me : 
And the Sea saith, It is not with me. 
It cannot gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for 
tht!^ price Thereof. • 

The gpld* and the crystal cannot 
equal It, 

And the exchange of It shall not be 
for I'ewels of fine gi^ld. 

No mention shall be made. 

Of coral, or of pearls : 

' For the price of Wisdom, is above 
rubies. , 

Whefice, then, cometh WisiJoM ? 

And where is the place of Under- 
standing, • 

Seeing^It is hid fi*om the eyes of all 
living? 

Destruction, and Death, say. 

We have heard the fame Thereof, 
with our ears ! 

Gk>» understandeth the way There- 

t 

.^nd Ho knoweth the place Thereof. 
For^He looketh to the ends of the 
earth, , 

And seeth under the whole Heaven ; 
To m^e the weight for the winds, 
And He weigheth the waters by 
^mcfisure. 

When He made a dtcree for the 
ram, 

And a way for the lightrnng of the 
thunder ; * 

Then did He see It, and declare It. 
He prepared It, yea, and searched* 
It out 

And unto Man, He said, 

The Feau op the Lokd, that is Wis- 
dom ; 

And TO depart prom Evil, is Un- 
derstanding.* 

O, what blessed Lijht is beaming 
Radiant as its radiant source ! 

A Great Lighl;! 

Shining in l^arkness, comprehend- 
ing not ! * 

* Job, xxvni. 12-28. These woi*dB cannot 
be traniicrihjjd, ^r heard, without a 

feeing of a\ p • • ' 

8 rosk p^ 3, note 8. 
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And led by thee, ' 

0 wise aiid gentle one unseen, I 
see the Source, * f 

The Heaven-descendi i Book ! ^ 

The Book op Books, 

,The written record, of His will, 
vouchsafed to man, 

By thij dread Invisible, 

Not, The Unknown.' '' 

With trembling awe, I own Him 
here, 

Who made me in His image, 

With will, and power, enduing, 

That Image to dishonour ! mar ! 
efface I 

And HEKE hath told me so ; 

And; in that telling, told mb fearful 
things. 

0, mystery! mystery! 

Where all on earth, in Heaven, 
Within, without, is Mystery, 

And mysteiy, Ordained for man ! 
By Him, the Ineffable ! Unsearch- 
able ! 

0, utter, utter, darkness all, 

This Blessed Page beyond \ 

Q'hick darkness I Felt ! ^ 

Darkness impenetrable ! 

Not a flickering ray, to cheer, to 
guide, illumfe ! 

Mystery ! unfathomed !* and un- 
fathomable ! terrible ! 

Black midnight'! ‘ ' 

Midniout on The Soul ! 

Horror'hath seized me ! 

. 0 Spirit, hast thou 'left me ? Where 
art thou f* 

Why, in this dread hour, away I 
Why am I left behind, 

All staggering in the fearful dark ! 
All, all is lost. 

1 nothing know ! nor see ! nor hope! 
And horribly fear, yet know not 

VHAT I fear ! nor why ! 

Nor whence I came ! 

Into this dreafjr fancied Being called ! 
0, why ! 

Am I ? Or am I not ? Is Naught 
around ! * 

* * 1 In on© of the departments the Crystal 
Palace was a collection of versions of the Biblo, 
in one hundred aCfuNsevenVy-^ve dilferent 
languages.— p. 21 
a Acts, xvu. 23. 


0, Conscious Nothingness ! 

— Deeper and darkcr still ! 

Horror more horrible ! 

Horror beyond Despair ! 

Am I resolving into Nothingness ? 
This Terror ! whence ? 

' This sense of light, Unseen! 

Of Darkness comprehending not !® 
Of unreality, amid reality ! 

Reality in unreality ! 

Confusion ! Ann false ! 

And yet, strange sense of Truth ! 
The sport of mocking fiends 1 
Would I were not, and had not 
been ! Where art thou, Death, 
Unthroned by Horror ! 

I once could think of tlice ! and 
hope ! and fear ! 

Art thou, Death? Or art thou 
not, 

To me — to any ! 

Yet why this fear? 

I sink ! In abyss of darkness sink- 
ing! r 

All forgotten ! all forgetting. 
Perishing ! 

Conscious Nothingness ! uncon- 
scious ! — — — — 

What lightning brightness That 
From far above ? 

From a black profound. 

Swiftly rising, 

Am I changed, or all around ? 
Terrors forgetting all, as though 
they had not been ! 

Soul tortures ceasing ! 

I am! Yet as though a while, I 
had not been. 

A balmy air, a holy calm, 

Sweet Light * around ! 

By my side again ! Thou ! 

Blessed one, unseen ! 

Fear is dead ! 

And all is Hope, and hallowirjp 
Love. 

See! Truth o’er Falsehood stand- 
ing Notorious, y 

With falchion gleaming, never tn 
be sheathed ! 

* John, i. 4. AiM. the fight shineth in 
darkness ; tfnd the darkness comprehended 
it not. 

* The darkness is past ; and the true hght 
tLow shineth.— 1 Jomx, ii. 8. 
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0, precious, Only Clue through end- 1 Mortal, ’^to Jinmortality, 
less labyrinth, ’ • And Man, to God. 

Let mo never lose Thee more ! 


Where thou art liot, all is dark, 
Misery, darkness, and disorder, all ! 
Deadened heart, and clouded mind ! 
Existence purposeless ! • 

Worthless, as unintelligible ! 

And poor Life a dreamy restless- 
ness 

Sadly wandering midst a planless 


Light op the World, be Thou my 
Light, 

For none oth(^ is, but Thou ! ^ 

0, stumbling- block to Jews, 

And foolishness to GreeLs, 
lie Power and Wisdom unto Me, 
Light, succour, and support ! 
Dissolving every doubt, 

That Wisdom wills shall be dissolved, 
And shedding peacefulness serene 
O’er all the chequered scqftes of 
iRfc, 

Tlie changes and th| chances of this 
mortal life. 

Melting its idle Vanities away. 
Peace I that passeth understand- 

iiig! 

Gently sustaining, , 

Tjighting, all through the Valley, 
Till I sweetly sleep, 

With my dear fellows, in the dust,^| 
Only my Earthly Tabernacle, 

My' dust, with theirs, mingled, 
awhile, mysteriously. 

Safe in the keeping of Omnipotence : 
Who made mo of that dust, 
Breathing the breath of Life, 

A living Soul become, never to 
flic. 

0 happy me, 

This is'Enough, for Me ! 

So speaketh Ho, in this blest Book, 
Linking me to Himself, Unseen: 


Mercy, L'lng SulFering I dare I 
ask, • 

All trembling, 

Here hath unbelieving scoffer stood, 
Veeming the Truth of Go(i, a Lie ? 
That Wiadorn, Goodness, Infinite, 
Seeth* Mankind, this Book their 
Treas*ure (lecming 
lucstiinable, only Source of Truth, 
And knowledge of Himself and aw- 
ful Will; 

Mankind whom He endowed, with 
Ecason’s light, 

Arid*love olT Truth, , 

By Him endowed, the God of Truth! 
Shedding their blood, eriduringflarne, 
Milliq^is of men ! martyrs, a Noble 
Army ! 

In' the defence of only fancied 
Truth ! 

And million millions more, 

^'he Greatly Gifted ones of earth, 
With faculties sublimed by search 
fo»Tr^tlli, 

All other Truth and Falsehood well 
distii%uishing, 

Not this, though yet of nionic;it in- 
finite, 

Tran^ending all things else, 

As Eternity transcendoth Time! 
^Phe Humble, aijdthe Lowly, Great, 
and Good, ^ 

All, all alike composed to sleep. 
Like weeping children a41 1 ' 

With idle dreams, 

Assurances of Sure ajjd Certain 
hope, 

Dim shadows, only flickering fear- 
fully 

(in the dread brink of Nothing- 
ness, 

Into which 

They fall, those silly sleeping ones! 
Poor living Lies ! 


1 Then spako Jesus again unto tlpm, say- 
I am the Light of the World : ho that 
Tolloweth Me, shall not walk in darkness, but 
fikdl have the Light of Life.—- John, viii 12. 
‘‘^Kcfloct, saith old Divine, on that dav 
when the earth shallibo again m travail with 
her sons, and at one fruitful thj-oe bring forth 
all generations of learned and unlearned, 
uoblaand ignoble, dust. 


And dying Lies ! 

In Delusion trusting! Fantasy! 
Fable cunningly devised ! 

And foolishly believed, by doting 
Man, 

Foully Jeccivbd roan ! 

A Cloua of Witnesses, to Falsehood, 
^ Deemed The 1 
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Transmitting falsehood eagerly, and 
joyfully, 

From year to yea ', from Age to Age, 
Still, all the wide woi^ o’er. 

In all the speech confused, of 
Mail : 

AnMiortTY Makes 6r Mankind, /*or- 
give the Worm, • 

Forgive ! 

Not for the sake of that foul Vvorm, 
Blind, impious Man ! 

Thus of His Maker madly deeming, 
But for the sake of Him, 

Thy Son, the AVord Made Flesh ! 
Light of the world, 

True, Light, which lightoth every 
man 

That coraeth into the world. 

Open his eyes, to see 
Truth in hallowed mystery, unseen 
before, 

Beaming into the humble Heart 
alone, 

Then a Child^ of Light, become 
Thenceforward walking in The 
Light ! 

Stay, Ye Mysterious Ones 1 
Ye Tenants of Eternity, 

Allowed a rlioment, back in Time 1 
Thej'^ hear me not I 
They see me not ! 

They feel not, <with my feeling, ' 
Think not ^ith my thought, 

Nor with my sense perceive I* 

Stay, (),*Stay ! 

There is a strange Confusion! 

1 Tliorc is light enough, said Pascal pro- 
* found! y, for those whose sincere wish is to 
sue ; and darkness enough to confound those 
of an opposite disiiosition 
3 ‘Were the globe peopled with ghosts,' 
says an ingenious writer, (Jin't, Quart. Itev., 
April 1854), wo suspect that tliey would find 
themselves’ quite helT^ess and homeless 
amidst the roalitiesjll this planet. The 
vibrations of a gi'osJ|B|Bl like air would con- 
vey no sounds to beyipSwho had no auditory 
drum to respond : they would be deaf alike 
to a chorus of birds in the groves, and to the 
roar of a thousand thunders — the world 
would be perfectly mute- Without some 
material organa to receive Sight, wc cannot 
<’Onceive how the most beautiful forms, or 
thb moat gorgeous rainbows, ^lild excite 
any impressions in their minds , tlieir noon 
would be no better night ’ But the 
1 imagination will uotl^ bound in such fetta;^ 
I* tin 


Forms, intiprmingjiing all I 
Yet no uproar, but a fearful si- 
lence ! 

I did not hear The Voice 
That summoned them away ! 

All gone ! 

For ever gone, as though they ne’er 
had come ! 

Vanishing Shadows, 

Within a Shadow, vanishing I 
Whither, 0, wliither are ye gone, 
Departed Ones ? 

Into Eternity again, 

Leaving mu alone in Time ! 

— I am alone ! « 

Again that Tongue, sounding tre- 
mendous ! 

Whose echo dies into my soul ! 

O, Soul ! hast thou then beheld » 
In Time, a glimpse of dread Eter- 
nity !* 

Morn in the Palace ! 

Hark ! mctliQught I heard a sound ! 
a little sound — 

A sparrow’s® chirp ! 

A sparrow, strayed within these 
glassy w'alls 

From hi.s chirping fellows, parted, 
And prisoned here, the livelong 
night, 

* In yonder tree ho lenaiitcth alone : 
He alone, and I alone ! 

Now a faint rosy light, 

I’elliDg of the splendid Sun ! ap- 
proaching near, 

Beams through this crystal soli- 
tude, ^ 

Melting the solemn shades of night 
away. 

Yet that light seerneth not to cheer 
my soul. 

T am alone. ^ 

Poor consciou.s half-dcspis5d 
Unit of humanity ! 
an^'alone, \ 

' ' ’plven ghost-deserted now 1 

Where art Thou, dear Mankind iL 
One of Thee, calls on Thee I 
Only learned Poverty ; ' 

A bruised Heart, 

8 jiatt. 
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And quivering Fragment of Human- 

In this chilly solitude, 

Lying all alone*. 

0 conic to him, or let him come to 
You, 

He thinketh humbly, lovingly* of 
you, 

And would not injure one ! 

Come to him, all alone ! 

His fellows on the earth, they are 
not here, . 

None of the Pi-esent, or the Past ! 
All gone, and he is here, yearning 
alone, 

For fcllowslup with ye, 

Dear Sons ol Toil I 
Whose handiwork 
Peginneth now again, 

But dimly visible. 

To greet his eyes 

Who hath kept such vigil here. 

Come, Brethien 1 come to me ! 

A tear hath fallen unseen man, 
In thinking of You all. 

Sleep, sleep, ye sons of toil ! 

Scarce rested yet, a little longer, 
sleep ! 

For very soon, again, yc i^ust wake 
up to toil, 

And many, too, to sigh .amid your 
toil, 

In saddened solitude, or sadder 
throng ! 

0 me, poor me, I am one of You. 

Poor souls 1 dear souls ! * 

Ordained to look, 

But with blessed unrepining heart, 
On luxuries. 

On splendour, beauty, and magnifi- 
cence, 

We must not share. 

My spirit droops. Alas ! 

My days are hut as grass. I walk 
In a vain shadow, disquieting my- 
self ill vain. 

1 am but as a Flower of the field, 
For soon as the wind goath over 

It is gone! 

^And the place thereof 
Shall know it *0 more ! 

Again, poor Sparrow ! 

Thy chirp sounds desolate, 


Unknown companion of my night* 
Unseeing what I saw ! 

What wilt thoi do, thou little lonely 
one, I 

If once again thou flutterisst in the 
open air, 

Joining tfiy fellows? 

» 

The object of Thy little life, I can- 
not tell, 

I^ithcr thou, Mine : 

Yet know I tha^, which thou may’st 
never know** 

Even thou, poor tenant of the air, 

But little worth I 

Not even a farthing’s worth, 

Aii not forgotten before God, 

Nor fallest to the ground, unknown 
to Him, 

Thy.Maker, mine, 

Who hath my very hairs, all iium- 
bered.i 

Then we are not alone, 

Little feathered fellow Being ! 

He is here ! 

^Biit I feel 

• Aljjne with God! 

•'^•embling, awfully, alone: 

with that pure Omkisciesce, all 
'one ! 

With the Puke, Impurity ! 

■ Itor, and my spii it drooj)- 
ing, seems to faint. 

• 1 have oft forgotten Him, 

Not He, me ! 

Sweet sun of early raofti I * 
Freshening*all nature. 

Sleeping till thou wak’st her up. 
Cheering the sons of men ! • 

Wake, wake ! ye lovely, dewy 
Flowers ! 

Ye, too, deep hidden in the dark, 
Have slept the livelong night 
Under your Tree sentinel. 

Niglit hath passed, and dawns the 
day I 

Lily ! lovely Lily ! 

Here ! Thou here ! 

Natuue, ii®‘the Palace, 

Of Art ! 

God’sjiandiwork, 

Amongst the J^ndiwork of Man, 

• 1 Fear yo not ! Ye^re of value th(|p 
moiw sparrows.— mattliow, x. SI. 
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Himself His handiwork ! 

— Oh, thou loved Presence ! 

Blest spirit ! i 

With a last vanishing tinderness, 

My heait infusing, all subduing, 

Art Thou here, yet once again, 
Fixing, perchance, on me, a linger- 
ing look of Jove? 

Yes, thou mysterious one ! 

1 feel thy hallowed presence f 
And thou dost guide mine eye ! 

I see ! I see 
Tlie Flower !. 

Which hath, methinks, some hidden 
eloquence ! 

0 Lily, I would speak with thee ! 

And with a thrilling heart ! ♦ 

Beauteous Intruder ! 

But shall I deem thee such ? 

Hither come, to sec thy Sister, 

All 80 splendid. 

In her Palace here ? 

Why hast thou come? 

What title hast thou to be here ? 
Thou Toilest not ! 

Thou Spinnest not ! 

Then why here ? 

Meekly beautiful thou art, 

That once was mistress of the field ; ^ 
But here ! Why here ? 

0, my heart’s joy ! 

Lily ! Thou com’st to me, 

All Through, Al'l Down the distanv 
starry heaven,*,. 

A Messenger ! with Heavenly mes- 
sage fr alight! 

1 see a glory in Thee,* Now ! 

And bow ,my head, in reverence ! 

. 0, Queen of Flowers ! 

Chosen from thy sisterhood, 

So fair and fragrant all, 

Full Eighteen Hundred years ago, 
To wear the Diadem, 

Then placed upon thy beauteous 
brow. 

Ever since, The Queen of Flowers I 
Hail, Queen ! 

Hail, lovely Majesty 1 

-Like the Lily, 

That onee was Mistress oi- the field, 
flourished, 

[11 Lang'my head, and perish ! 

SiiAKESPBARE, ITenr^ VIII. 

3 In pictures of th&uuiiinunckition to the 
the Angrol Qabne^ is represented as 
holdiugin bis hand a Idly. 


Exalted thus^ by One 

Who made both Thee, and Me ; 

And, while lie trod the eai th, 

Its Present God, who made both 
Earth and Heaven, 

He pointed to thy faultless form, 

Dut little thought of by his creature, 
Man! 

And showing Thee, to Him 
0, Flower of the field ! 

Which to-day, art, 

And art, to-morrow, 

Cast into the oven : 

He who Knows as man can never 
‘know, 

As the Maker knows His work, 
Creator, His Creation ; 

As before Omniscient eye thou 
stood’st. 

Unconscious, blooming loveliness, 
He showed thee to the wondering ' 
eye, 

Of ignorant, faithless man, 

In Glory all Arrayed, 

Eclipsing Solomon, in all his glory I 
King, by a Queen 1 
Man, by a Flower I 
Lovely LUy, Queen of Flowers ! 

0 what, grace and glory thine ! 

And exhaling fragrance, too I 
Sweeter, infinitely far. 

Than sweetest of perfumes I 
0 neglected Queen of Flowers ! 
Benignant one I 

Blooming then, and ever since, and 
now, 

Balm diffusing for the Broken- 
hearted ! 

Hope for Hopeless ! 

Faith for Faithless ! 

Emblem divine! 

From thy fragrant bosom stream' 
unseen. 

Into my heart, with care oppressed, 
With trouble laden, 

Sweetness from Heaven ! 

Wisdom 1 Goodness ! 

Pride abasing, raising Lowdiness : 
Presuftiption, and Distrust, ^ 
Eeproving, with a tender Majesty, 
God, man.* ♦ 

» Consider the lilies of the field, how 
THEY grow: they TOR- NOT, NEITHER DO 
YET I SAY UNTO YOU, ThaT 

EVF.M Solomon, in all his glory, was not 

ARKAYED LIKE ONE OF THEBE WhKUEI ORE, 

IF Cod SO clotbb the grass or the field, 
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Cease, then, jaching^ and repining 
neart ! 

Come, thou Lily, 

So royally arrayed with Glory out 
of Heaven ! 

Thou, the Lovely, ever Loved ! 

Thou hallowed, hallowing FlowBr ! 
Come, thou mystic lovely One ! 
Whispering tenderly of Heaven, 
Come, let me humbly press thee ,to 
my heart ! 

Stilling its throb, and silencing its 
sigh ! 

0 thou sweet Flower ! 

See! the tears I shed, and all fori 
love of Thee ! • 

From a heart so overcharged, 

Gently by thyself distilled. 

Teace, troubled Heart ! 

Peace ! Be still ! 

Before the Flower, whereby, 

One Dead, Yet Spealceth, 

Sitting on the throne of God, 

Tinto the listening heart ofiMan, 

His Dearly Loved, 

And Life-bought Man. 

1 hear ! and Make me ever hear ! 
That still small Voice. 

8o shall I never know Despair, 

Nor seo his fell eye fixed on mine. 
Poor! poor, mid all This AVealth, 
Within this Palace all so glorious. 
Truly deemed, * 

Rtandirig alone, - 

With Gems, and Gold, and Silver, 
Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl, 

And all Precious Things, 

Glistening ever 3 "wherc around ; 

If my spirit for a moment falter, 
Lily, I will think of thee, 

And living, hope and love, and 
patient wait, 

And peaceful die, 

With the Lily on my heart, 

Sweetly stilled, in death. 


# 

So, He Who choosetli Things which 
are Despised,^ 

Even as ,1, p4or worm, perchance 
may be, f 

^ea, Things which Are not, 

I'o bringjto nought the Things Jhat 
Are, 

• That no fleM should gltry in Hjs 
Pkese^'ce* 

IR’ this flower, 

Hath spoken loudly unto Man, 
AVhile proudest Akt, stands all 
abashed, 

As naught ! in Nature’s presence. 
And when He speaks, 

And whenever, 

Aild in any way He will, • 

Silence, O Man ! 

And meekly hear, , 

Lesl»haply He should say, 

1 have spoke in vain, 

Man will not hear 
His God : 

Here, and Now, only, 

Will not hear : 

•But Hereafter, shall. 

''S^ sweetest of sweet Flowers ! 

1 would softly press thee, 

With a tremulous 

Unto a loving chastened heart, 

By j^Iiiction cha.stened, sometimes 
s^ro*. 

• Come, let me takt^ thee, revercntlj^. 
From parent earth, • 

For thou art freshly ^riytig from 
God: 

• And looking hero around, 

With all undazzled eye,» 

While fade away these little Tiling 
Of Man, Time, Sense, 

Then fix my steadfast gaze on thee, 
0, Lily : 

A Son, upon the emblem blooming, 
Of an Almighty Father’s® Power 
and Love. 


WHICH TO-DAY 18, AND TO-MOHROW 18 CAST 
nipr-o THE OVEN. SHALL HE NOT MnCH WORE 
►THE YOU, 0 YE OF LITTLE FAITH?-— Mat- 


(^TH 

tlxow, 


vi. 28. 29, i 


1 1 Cor. i 28 

2 The Father of Lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning — - 
James, i. 17, 18. . 
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ELL TO THE PALACE. 

[To Spirits.] Well clone ; — avoid no more ! 

This is most shrange !— 

You do look, my son, wi a moved sort ! 

Be cheerful, Sir. — ^Thest* our actors, 

A*! J foretold you^ weie all Spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thm air • 

And like the Viaseless fabric of This Vision, 

Tho cloud-cupjiod towers, the gorgeous xialaces, 

The polemi] temples, tho great, globe itself, 

Tea, all which it mhont, shall dissolve ; 

And like this unsubstantial Pageant laded, 

Leave not a lack behind 1 k 


then, Thou grand One of the Present, 

Grandly into the Past ! 

And for the Future, 

Leave no trace behind, 

But in the Mind, 

Enriched, expanded, and sublimed. 

Only a noble Memory, 

Be thou, to sensuous eye, * 

Quickly,^ as though thou hadst not been. 

Let the place that knowc thee now, 

Know thee no morel J 
Let the grass grow a^aiu. 

Where grew the grass so short a while ago. 

Let ^tlio wandering winds 
Blow freely o’er the site, 

Where shone so late, 

The gleaming Wonder o^the World. 

Let wdrld-wide pilgrims com'fc, 

In all time hereafter, unto this sceptred isle, 

This little world, 

This Precious Stone, set in the silver sea, 

This blcssea plot, this earth, this realm, this England,* 

To that green spot : 

And, pointing to their sons, all grown incredulous, say, 

Here It stood ! 

i Proapero — JVw Tempert 

a There was a desire vehemently expressed by many, that tho Crystal Palace should re- 
main a ponuauent structure ; but it was justly and wisely willed otlierwise ; and within 
not many mouths’ time, gross was again growing over its site. 

* RklKird //., ante, p. 10. 
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(i.y— Page 2, cnl, 1. land the most grievons stroTce «bocan 

sustain bdororotoiving lier death blow!* 
WHV iiANiKL WAR KOT CART INTO THE tfowards of a ceiiturv before, the grejat 
FIEHY rniiNAOE. ^ Loibmtz, with profound political 

This question, likely to occur to a sight, urged on Louis XI V. the conquest 
thoughtful reader of the Scriptures, is of Egypt. * The possession of Egypt,’ 
thus dealt with by the very learned Dr sajfl he. * will open a prompt communi- 
Pndeaux. ^'How Daniel escaped the cation with the richest countries of the 
fiery furnace which his throe friends were Ea8t.% It will unite the comineroe of the 
condemned unto, is made a matter of in- Indies to that of Franco, and pave the 
qmi 7 , by some. That ho did not fall way for great captains t(k march to oon- 
tlowu and worship the idol, is most cer* quests W(»rthy of Alexander. Egypt once 
tain; either, therefore, ho was absent, conquer^i, nothing could bo easier than 
or else, if present, was not accused. The to take possession of tho entire coast of 
lattt'r seems most probable. It is no^thh Bed Sea, nncUof the mmirnorable 
likely that Daniel, one of the cliiefost of islands that Ixirdor it. ^h© interior of 
tho King’s Ministers, should be IRlowod Asia, destitute of both commerce and 
to bo absent. Tliat he was ]>rosont, wealth, would range itself »t oaice be* 
thorofore, seems most probable ; but his noath your dontinion. Tho success of 
enemies tlioiight it fittest not to begin ttfSs enterprise would for ever secure the 
with him, because of the great authonty possession of the Indies, tho clhmmerce of 
ho had with tho King ; but rather to fall Asia, and the dominion of the uniTorse I** 


first on Ills three friends, and thereby 
pave tho way for thoir more successful 
reaching of him after it. But what was 


(iii.)-~Paqp. 8, coL 2. 

THE MOUKftN niABAOn IN THE llEI) SEA. 


in the interim miraculously dono in thoir 
case, (plashed all further accusation 
about tiiis matter : and for that roason 
■it was, that Daniel is not at all spoken 
of in it.” —PiuDEAUX’s Connection^ vol. L 
pt^ 82-811. [M^Caul's edit., 

(II.)— Page 8, coL 1. 

’ j^NAPOr.EON AND LEIBNITZ ON EOTPT. 


* Had I perishod in that manner, like 
Pharaoh,’ said Napoleon, ‘ it would havo 
furnished all the preachers of Christen- 
dom with a magnificent text against mo.* 
— Alison, vol. iv. 2 >. 017.— Tho oloquont 
historian, in speaking of Egypt and its 
central position between Eastern wealth 
and Western jivilisution, ohserves:— 
Tho waters orthe Moditerranoan bring 


'FSoldiers.’^said Napoleon, on landing to it all tlie fabrics of Europe ; the Rfd 
in Egypt, ‘ you are about to uudortake a Sea wafts tio its shores the riches of In- 
conquestfraughtwithincalc'ulable effects dia and China; tho Nile floats 
upcm tho cominorce and civilisati^ of d^wn to its tKisoqj. tne produce of the* 
tho world.* You viU inflict ujion Eig* vast 4 ind unknown regions of Africa. 
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When, in the revolution of ages, oivilisa- 
tioTi shall have returned to its ancient 
cradle — when the dosrlation of Mahome* 
tan rule shall have ceased, ^nd the light 
of religion illumined the land of its birth, 
Egypt will again be one of tho groat 
centres of human industry :4h€ invenUon 
of steam will restore the coinmyfnication 
with the Mi*st to its original channelf and 
the nation which shall revi>re the canal 
of Suess, and open a direct communica- 
tion between the Red Sea and the iSledi- 
torranean, will pour into its bosom those 
streams of wealth which, in every age, 
have constituted tho principal sources of 
European opulence.’ — Ibid., pp. 646, 547- 
Mr Robert Stephenson is now engaged 
upon this groat project. 

(IV.)— Page 9, col. 1. 

tibipio’s TEARS. 

For seventeen days the city was in 
dames : and the numbers exterminated 
amounted to 700, 000 souls, including the 
women and children sold into slavery ; 
so that this scene of horror sen'od as an 
early prelude to tho later destruction of 
Jerusalem, The wiser and more lenihnt 
Scipios had been against this wai of fx- 
tennination, and had had to corttend 
against the self-willed ranoour of the 
elder Cato : yet a Scipio conducted this 
war, and was the last conqueror over the 
ashes of Carthage ; and this wns a man 
universally accounted to bo ot a mild 
character and n gmerous nature. Bat 
this must bo apparently estimated by the 
Roman standard ; for whenever Roman 
interests were at stake, all mankind, and 
tho laws of nations^ wore considered as 
of no importance. — SCHLEOEL. 

(V.)— Page 9, eoL 2. 

THE ESQUIMAUX’ QUESTION. 

*I read one day out of the New Tes- 
tament,* says John Beck, one of tho 
Moravian missionaries, ^ to some of tho 
natives who came to me, while I was 
copying out part of a translation of the 
Gospels, the history of our Saviour’s 
agony on tho Mount of Olivos, and of 
his bloody sweat. — One of the Pagans, 
whose name was Kajamak, stepped up 
to the table, and said with a loud, earnest, 

. and affecting voice, How is that ? Toll 
mo that once more 1 for I fain would bo 
saved too !’ From that hour \e became 
a disciple of the miiw^’Vnaries, and a wzll- 
^U8g and ^ble instnim^nt in propagatin'; 
^e Christian doctrine among his "'oun- 


tnnnen. — See Pr:^chabd’s Naturat 

History of Man. 

(VI.)— Page 11, col. 1. 

PRINCE ALBERT ON THE MISSION AN© DESTINy 
OF KNOLAND. 

'Wo are met at an auspicious moment, 
when we are celebrating a festival of tho 
civilisation of mankind ; tt) which all 
quarters of the globe have contributed 
their productions, and are sending their 
people ; for the first time recognising 
their advancement as a common good, 
their interests identical, their mission on 
earth the same. And this civilisation 
rests on Christianity ; could be raised on 
Christianity only ; can bo maintained by 
Christianity alone: tl.3 blessings of 
which are now carried by this Hociety, 
chartered by that great man William 
III., to the vast territories of India and 
Australasia, — which last are again to 
lie peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race. I 
feel persuaded that the same earnest zeal 
and practical wisdom which has made 
our political constitution an object of ad- 
miration to tho nations, will, under God’s 
blessing, make her Church likewise a 
model to tho world. Let ns look upon 
this assembly us a token of future hope: 
and may the harmony which reigns 
among us at this moment, and which we 
owe to having mot in furtherance of a 
commonholyobject, bo, by the Almighty, 
pernumontly bestowed upon tho Church ! 

Wo are mot to invoke the continu- 

.nce of tho Divino favour : pledging our- 
selves not to relax our efforts to extend 
to tho&'j of our brethren who aro settled 
in distant lands, building uj) oommiini- 
tios and states, where man’s footsteps 
had first to bo imprinted on tho soil, and 
wild nature yet to bo conquered to his 
use.s, those blessings of Chri.stianity 
which form the foundation of our com- 
munity and of our State.’ 

Tho above aro striking and memor- 
able passages, taken from the opening 
address of H. R. H. Prince Albert, as 
President of the third jubilee meeting of 
the Society for tho Propagation of tho 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, held in London 
on the 17th Juno 1S51. 

'(VII.)— Page 11, col. 2. » 

THE NRW MEDITERRANEAN. 

The Britisli North American pos»> 
sions greatly exceed those of the Uuitod 
States ; comprising 4, 109,630 square geo- 
graphical miles. The terrestrial globe 
contains about 37,000,000 of square goo- 
gr.''phical miles. Besides this land sur- 
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face, British North Ainerica contains 
*1,340,000 square' miles *of water! As 
clearly as the Mediterranean Sea was lot 
in by the Straits of Gibraltar to form the 
main channel of communication, and the 
groat artery of life, to the Old World, 
80 surely were the vast lakes of Can8.da 
spread in the wilderness of thieNow, to 
penetrate this mighty Continent, and 
carry into its remotest recesses the light 
and the blessings of Christian civilisation. 
—Alison, vol. xiii. p. 273 ; Maltk Brun, 
ix. 129, 143 ; Balbi, 92(1. 

(vrti.)— Page 16, col, 2. 

THE SHATTERED PLANET. 

‘It has been conjectured,* said Sir 
JohnHerschcl, witing upwardsof twenty 
years ago, when only /our of these ultra- 
zodiacal planets had been discovered, 
‘that tliese planets are fragments of 
some greater planet, formerly circulat- 
,jng in that interval, but which has 
been blown to atoms by an explosion : 
amW/itfi wore such fragments carw^and 
may bo beroafter discovered. This may 
servo as a specimen of the dreams in 
which astronoraers,like other speculators, 
occasionally and harmlessly indulge.* — 
A dream?”Since the year 1846, TWENTY- 
I’lVE such fragments have been discover- 
ed ' Whctlier any such awful event ever 
occurred, as a planet shattered, either 
from without, orfrom within by explosion, 
is probably hidden from us tor ever : as 
also, whether, if it did happen, the planet 
was nihubite*!, and by beings like oui» 
solves, who were destroyed by it ; and 
with what object the Deity permitted such 
» a catastrophe. Though the extraordin- 
ary number of these asteroids so recently 
discovered, would tend to indicate their 
being really of o.fr(igme7itary character, 
it may yet be found, as Mr Iliad has re- 
marked, that those small bodies, so far 
#om being portions of the wreck of a 
great planet, were created in their pre- 
sent state, for some wise purpose which 
astronomy may, in future ages, be per- 
mitted to untold. 

(IX.)— Page 22, col. 2. 

THU philosopher's STONE, 

„5?ho method of coming at th^ results 
•Numerated in The Lily and the Bee, 
. af^educible froha ‘ the Philosopher’s 
bIouc,' is so admirably illustrative of the 
Baconian procedurt by observation and 
experiment, and appears te the author 
. so profoundly interesting and instructive, 
that ho has takon^l»ains to present J^he 


reader with an authentic explanation of 
the matter. In the spring of 1851, Mr 
Logan, a Canadian geologist, sent over 
one or two slabs taken from the Potsdam 
sandstone, in Canada, containing cer- 
tain impressions which had arrested his 
attention ; bht not being a naturalist, it 
DOTer occurred t© him as exhilnting traces 
oAho pa.ss^e of an animal. He thought 
them likely to have boon produced by the 
trail of a long sca-weod ; but requested 
our lar-furned zoologist, Owen, to exa- 
mine the mysterious impressions, and de- 
cipher them, if ho could. He soon came 
to the conclusion that they were due to 
the presence of an animal. 

After closely examining the impres- 
sions,, they djipoarod to bo small prints, 
occurring in pairs, in regular succession, 
extending in two parallel linear series, 
with a continuous groove midway be- 
twoon tfcem. Ono of the prints was larger 
than the other, in each pair— and both the 
larger and smaller prints were short and 
broad, with what .seemod indications of 
toes at the forepart ; while the intervals 
between each pair, of the same side, were 
much less than those between the right 
left pair. Hence ho inferred that the 
iijpreisions in question must have been 
mad% by an animal tliat had passed, 
either crawling or walking, along that 
oldest of sandy shores ; tfiatitha^been o 
quadruped, having tho hind-feet hirger 
and wider apart than the fore-feet, both 
fore ana hind feet being very short, and 
tho limbs of the right and left side wide 
apart. These concurijfnt indications 
seemed to point to an animal with a short 
and bi'Oiid trunk, suppoi'ttd on short 
limbs, with rowndod and stumpy feet, 
ctipable of taking only short steps. Tho 
midway groove ho at firtt supposed 
to have been produced by the trail of 
a tail ; but on further considering tho 
general character of this central im- 
prossioD, as it seemed well dehaod 
throughout, midway between the right 
and left limbs— shallower when the foot- 
prints indicated a steady rate of mo- 
tion, (how dolicato and exact the obser- 
vation I) deeper who* that motion had 
been retarded, tho animal's body rest- 
ing awhile on the sand — Owen inclined 
to tho opinion that this midway groove 
impression muft have been effected by 
some hard projecting covering of t^o 
belly a^d the broad trunk, short 
steps, stumpy 'feet scarce capable of 
carrying the'trunH; (oftar of the ground^ 
i^gg^stod the ioHoise asf the animal 
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whose aneient whereabouts he was con- 
templating. Ezjf)erimeni succeeded ob- 
servation. Owen betqok himself to Lord 
Bacon’s realised Atlantis, the Zoological 
Gardenia the Regent’s Park ; and caused 
the living reptiles there to crawl over soils 
carefully prepared, so as receive and ^ 
retain distinctly the traces of their tran- j 
sit. The Coftoise was found to have wft j 
impressions of a character alfnost exactly 
similar to those on tho ancient sand - 1 
stone. Had these prints been really 
due to a tortoise, the stone would have 
boon an exponent ^ of iiidefinitely re- 
mote antiquity, referring high organisa- 
tion to a period infinitely beyond all for-rj 
mer supposition, or even imagination. 

Since this, however, Mr Logan has, at 
the cost of much expense and labour, 
forwarded several additional specimens 
taken from the same quarter, containing 
a great numborof more distinctly defined 
impressions ; which have been subjected 
to rigorous scrutiny by Owen : the result 
of which was to satisfy him that tho | 
traces in question are not those of a tor- j 
toise, but of a hexapod (six-footed) crea- 
ture of the crustacoous class, of a much 
lower organisation than that of tho tor- 
toise. This larger induction of parti- 
culars afforded evidence, of a kj-id as 
satisfactory as tho faint and mystic na- 
ture o^tho case^ admitted. Some of tho 
pairs of prints were larger than others, 
and showed a different arrangement of 
what appeared to bo toes ; the mtorvals 
between each pair^o^tho same side, aad 
which were much loss than those between 
the right and l 8 ft pairs, were repeated in 
each 8 uecea|sive three pairs of the prints : 
and finally, ho referred the footprints, as 
already observed, to a emstaoeous aru- 
mal — or 01.3 at least that had applied 
..hree pairs of feet to the purpose of pro- 
gressive motion. * The imagination,’ * 
says Mr Gwen, ^is baffled in the at- 
tempt to realise tho extent of time which 
has elapsed since the creatures were in 
being that moved upon tho sandy shores 
of that most ancient Silurian ® Sea. . . 

' Paper contributed to the Proceedings of 
the Geological Sorietf, 24th March 1862, pp. 
22 1-6. This paper is accompanied by a senes 
of beautiful plates of the vanous imi>res- 
sions. 

. a The Silurian rocks anfi-so called from a 
district formerly inhabited by the Silun, a 
tr.be of ancient Britons— a poitioii of South 
Wales, and the adjoining English counties 
—in which the mam ^jyisions and best-de- 

^veloped series of roCfts were first discovered 

'*Bnd described, by Hit Ki 1 . Murchisom 


The deviations^from tho living exemplars 
of animal types usually become greater, 
as we descend into the depths of timo 
past. . . In all probability no living 
form of animal bears such a resemblance 
to that indicated by the Potsdam foot- 
prints as to afford an exact illustration of 
theshapaand numborof tho instruments, 
and of tho mode of locomotion, of tlic crou - 
turethat has loft those traces, . . . most 
precious evidences of animal life, loco- 
motive on land, of tho oldest known sedi- 
mentary and unmotamorphosed deposits 
on this planet. . . Tho symbols, them- 
selves, are di.stinct enough. Old Nature 
speaks as plainly by them as she can, 
and if we do not thereby fully read her 
meaning, the fault is in jur })OWor 8 of in- 
terpretation.’ • 

Tho traces of the shower which may 
have beaten on the mail-clad creature in 
question, as suggested in tho text, wore 
sagaciously detected by an ominont hv 
ing geologist, Dr Buckland. They woro 
deciphered Irom impressions made by 
the rain-dro]>s falling on tbe soft sand ! 
and the direction of tho wind then blow- 
ing ! — ^by the unequal depth of the raw 
pits, and tho unequal height of tho little 
circular wall of each, asthoshoworstnick 
obliquely the ripple-nifflod surface. It 
is to be noted, that it is only on a tidal 
shore that such impressions can bo re- 
ceived and retained * received during 
tho ebb, and covered by fresh layers of 
fine sand at tho flow. Triu-os of this 
description are distinctly visible on vari- 
ous fragments of ancient rock now in 
this caantry. — Tho picture given in tho 
text, of the successive stages ot tho geo- 
logical history of tho planet 011 which 
wo live, may bo dej»ended on, as bf'ing 
in conformity with tho existing state of 
knowledge on tbe subject. 

(X.)— Page 23, col, 1. 

ANCIENT MpNSTEIW 

There is no appearance in nature, and 
nothing in geology, says Mr Anstod, 
that can illustrate, % progressive deve- 
lopment, the gradual dorivation of nevf 
types or well-marked groups, ouch of 
higher prganisatiou than those which 
precodJjfl them — a gradual developinent 
of higher types of existence, in a corJa'ii 
order of creation. Scf far as geologir. m 
its present state, affords evidence on tiie 
suldect, the facts seefn decidedly opposed 
to such an idea ; and this conclusion is 
in perfect accordance with those arrived 
at by the most philosophical of living 
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naturalists, Owenywho yius closes his 
iftvostigation conc^ing tne extinct rep- 
tiles : ‘ Thus, thoulfh a general progress 
may bo discerned, tlio interruptions and 
faults — ^to use a geological phrase — nega- 
tive the notion that the i^rogression has 
been the result of self-developing ener- 
gies adequate to a transmutation of spe- 
cific characters; but, on the contrary, 
support the conclusion that tho modifi- 
cations of ostoological structure which 
charactoriso tho extinct reptiles, wore 
originally impressed upon thorn at theis* 
creation ; and have been neither derived 
from improvement of a lower, nor lost 
by progressive development into a higher 
type.’ — Hoo Ansted’s Ancwit Worlds 
p. 64 ; and Owiii’s Report on Britw 
Fossil Reptiles, p. 202. Tho author of 
tho present volume begs leave to com- 
mit the subjectof this note to the reador^s 
host consideration. 

« 

(XI.)— Page 24, col. 1. 

THE NINEVEH DISCOVEIUES. 

Tho author bogs hero to <|Uoto*a pas- 
sage from another work of his : — 

“ Let mo now, however, point out a 
rocont fact, which appears to mo to have 
a marvellous significance, and perhaps a 
ilosignod coincidence. While men wore, 
and continued to be, busily exploring 
tho earth in search of traces of.long past 


Museum, and behold there the recently- 
disinterred monuments of past Assyrian 
existence, without* regarding them by 
the light of the Scriptures; nor after- 
wards read the Scriptures, without addi- 
tional light reflected upon them from 
these wondorfdl discoveries .” — The Intel- 
lectual and Moral Dcvelopn^nt of the 
Frmnt Age^ 

• 

• (XU.)— Page 29, col. 2,' 

THE BEE MYSTERY. 

^ • 

After all, say those eminent entomo- 
logists, Kirby and Spence, there aie 
tiystories as to thepnimwi mohih among 
those social tribes, that, with all our 
boastei^ roasorf, w<d cannot fathom, nor 
develop satisfactorily the motives urgnng 
them to fulfil, in so remarkable though 
diversified a manner, theii*difForent des- 
tinies. ®no thing is clear to domon.stra- 
tion: that by these creuturos and their 
instincts the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of tho great Father of the univorso 
are loudly proclaimed, tho atheist and 
infidel confuted ; tho believer confirmed 
in his faith and trust in Providence, 
wljbh ho thus beholds watching with 
inc^ssaft care over tho welfare of tho 
minuAst of His creatures ; and from 
which ho may conclude that he, tho 
pnneo of the creation, will never b(J ovei - 
coked or forsaken. And from them 


oxistoiico, eiifloavouring to establish its what les^ns may bo learned of patriot- 
vast antiquity, an<l the changes which it ism and self-devotion to the public good 
baa undergone, wo may suddenly behold^ — 6f loyalty, of pnidftioe, temperance, 
— rcvorcntly bo it said !— tho dread finger diligence, and solf-denialj 
of the Deity silently pointing to th^ same 


l3arth as containing unerring evidence of (XIII.) — Page 30, co?.»l. ' 

the truth of His WHITTEN WORD. Let us • 


wend our wondering way to Nineveh, 
and gaze at its extraordinary excava- 
tions. There are indeed seen those 
traces of man which geology has never 
fdftnd ; man as ho existed four thousand 
years ago ; man ns ho acted and suffered ; 
man as ho became tho subject of God’s 
judgments; man, whose fate had been 
foretold by tho messengers of God ! Hero 
jKihold an ancient and mighty capital, 
and its cruel and idolatrous people, as it 
were reproduced before our eygs, and 
disjterrod from the dust and gloom of 
0 ye men of Nineveh, / are you in- 
de^d^lready rising up before us, to coro- 
demnvsfi 

To my mint! thes#contomplation8 aro 
pregnant with instruction, and invested 
with^awo. I cannot go to our National 
^ Sec Luke, xi. 32. 


T»E BEE AND THE INFINITESIMAL C-VLCULIIS. 

The geometric form of each coll con-^ 
structed by tho bee, is absolute perfec- 
tion, as far as we are able to Judge of tho 
objects had in view ; and has excited tho 
admiration and amazement of ancient 
and modem mathematicians. At what 
precise angle the three pianos of the 
hexagonal jirism ought to meet, so as to 
secure the greatest strength and comm<>- 
diousnesB, with the letst possible waste 
of materials, is a problem of the highest 
mathematics, resolvablo only by fho 
aid of tho infinj|e8imal calculus, or pro- 
blems of maxima and minima. Mae- 
laurin, tho worthy disciple of Nowto«, 
by a fluxiofiary calculation succeeded, at 
length, in ^etorijmuag the required 

S jle, precisely. Jzwas the very angles 
onted by the Bee 1 
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LILY AND THE BEE. 


(XIV.)— Page 31, coL 1. 

THE DEATH-STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE RIVAL 
queen' BEES 

Scenop sucl) as the following were re- 
peatedly witnessed by Huber, the groat 
Swiss naturalist, wbo, jthough blind, 
devoted his whole life to studying the 
habits and economy oT the Bee. 

** We introduced a verycfertile queen 
into the same hive, after painting the 
thorax to distinguish her from the reign- 
ing queen. A circle of bees quickly 
formed around the stranger, but their 
intention was not to caress and receive 
her well : for they insensibly acoumulat<^ 
so much, and surrounded her so closely, 
that iu scarcely a minujie she lost her 
liberty and became a prisonor.f It is a 
remai'kablc circumstance, that other 
workers at the same time collected around 
the rcignin^queen andrestraine<l all her 
motions — we instantly saw hcV confined 
like the stranger. Perhaps it may bo 
said that the bees anticipated the com- 
bat in which these queens wore a>»out to 
engage, and wore imi)atient to behold 
the issue of it, for they retained their pri- 
soners only when they appeared to lykh- 
draw from each other ; and if^^one^loss 
restrained seemed doshous of apnrdich- 
ing her rival, all the bees forming the 
clusters gave way to allow her full liberty 
for the attacle ; then, if the queens testi- 
fied a disposition to fly, they rotunied to 


his foot, as rtf suddenly stung withia 
consciousness of his /“uilt, and exclaimed 
passionately — B pux^i muove — It moves, 
notwithstanding ! On this afilicting and 
deeply humiliating incident, Sir David 
Brewster has eloquently written thus : — 
Galileo abjured, cursed, and detested 
those efiornal and immortal truths which 
the Almighty had permitted him to bo 
the first to establish. What a mortiiy 
•ing picture of moral depravity and iiitol- 
lectual weakness ! If the unholy zeal of 
the assembled cardinals has been branded 
with infamy, what must wo think of tho 
venerable ^age, whose groy hairs were 
entwined with the chaj fiotof immortality, 
quailing under tlio j^oar of man, and 
sacrificing the convictions ,of his con- 
science, and the deductions of liis i-oa- 
soD, at the altar of a base supersti- 
tion ! 

(XVI.)— Page 40, cot. 1. 

ARISTOTLE ON ANAXAGORAS. 

CoRCorning Anaxagoras, Aristotle has 
loft a grand saying on record. After re- 
counting the philosophers who had re- 
spectively matlo the various Elements 
tho first cause of all things, and declar- 
ing how uncouth it would be to refer 
such mighty results as Creation to acci- 
dent, or spontaneous motion, he says * 
When, therefore, there appeared one 


enclose them. «. saying that, as in animate, so in inani- 

'•^The cluster of bees that surronryiecU mate natiu*e, Mini) was the First Cause 
the reigning qu^eil having allowed hoi^ of the Universe, and of all ite order, he 
Bomo freedom, she seemed to advance scompd like a sober man among those 
towards that part of the comb where her who before him had been talking nt ran, 
rival stood ; then all recoded before her: doin ! — ohv ta»vti tib il»fi Xiytvras 


the multitude of worltcrs separating,jbhe 
two adversaries gradually dispersed, 
until only two remained ; those also no- 
moved, and allowed tho queen to come 
in sight. At this moment the reigning 
ouooa rushed on tho stranger ; with her 
teeth seized her near the origin of the 
wing ; and succeeded in fixing her against 
tho comb without any possibility of mo- 
tion or resistance. ‘ Next curving her 
body, she )>ierced this unliappy victim 
of our curiosity With a mortal wound!" — 
J^ulter on J3ees, pp. 72, 73, edit. 1841. 

(XV.)— Page col. 2. 

GALILEO AMONG TUE CARDINALS. 

Corde sinctrOf et fide nonificia abjuro^ 


Touf — Metajih. Book i. chap. 3. 

(xvii.)— Page 40, col. 1. 

THE ANGEL AND ADAM'S ASTRONOMICAL 
• DISCOURSE. 

These, it maybe almost superfluous to 
state, are the expressions used by Mil- 
ton {Paradise Lost, Book viii.) to desig- 
nate tho Ptolemaic system of Astro-' 
nomy. The angel and Adam discus^ 
in fact, the leading features of the 
Ptolemaic and Copornican systems — 
one making Earth, tho other Sun^ 
centre of the Universe. The Angel 
inclines to Copernicus, but prondWi-ces 
for neither ; exhorting Adam to apply 
himself to what mOre immediately con- 
cerned hica.— Milton, as already noted, 


ken . - - - ‘^'5^ twelve years before the mognifi'-. 

but on rising from Lis knee he stamped i i?ent discovery of Newton. * 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(XVI1I.)—I}AGE 4L col. 1. 

THE INFIDE\ philosopher. 

This portion of the text brings a 
heavy charge against the memory of 
La Place ; but it is only too well found- 
ed. It is fearful and revolting to recc-rd 
of such a man, perhaps the greatest of 
all astronomers except Newton, that ho 
sought to banish God Almighty out of 
the Heavenly world which Ho had poi^ 
mitted liirn to scan so exactly. Through- 
out tho whole of his SysUme du Mo tuU, 
(a synopsis of tho Newtonian philo- 
sophy), he carefully abstains, says a 
distmguishod British philosopher, from 
all roforonce to a Contriver, Creator, or 
Governor of the universe : in pointed 
contrast to the sublime reflections with 
which the noble Newton accomjianied 
his revelations. — Thiw s])oko that 
mighty one, in his immortal Principia: 
•God 18 eternal and infinite, ommpo- 
tent and ommsciont ; that is, Ho en- 
dures from everlasting to everlasting, 
and is present from infinity to i:itiiiity. 
He is not eternity or infinity, but eter- 
nal and infinite. He U not duration or 
space, but He endures, and is present. 
He endures always, and is present 
everywhere, and by existing always and 
evorjnvhero, constitutes duration and 
8]»aco.' La Place, on the contrary, 
would wretchedly insinuate that the 
doctrine of a Deity, tho Maker and 
Governor of this world, and of His 
pocuhur attention to tho conduct oP 
man, is not consistent with truth ! And 
that the sanctions of Roligioh, long 
voiioratod as tho great security of 
society, are as little consistent with 
justice. The duties which wo owe to 
this imaginary Deity, and tho terrors of 
punishment in a future state of existence 

t >r the neglect of thorn, he regarded as 
ctions invented to enSlavo mankind. 
He has given abundant proof of those 
being his sentiments, developing their 
horrihly-hlooramg deadliness, lie it re- 
marked, in tho time of the French Ro- 
* volution. 1 was grieved, said the phi- 
losopher already referred to, with 
tottphing simplicity, when I flfst saw 
Afb'do la Placo, after having so bapjiily 
epitomised the philo.sophy of Sir Isaac 
Na^'ton, conclude his performance with 
such a marked and ungracious parody 
on tho closilTg refi<#tionB [some of them 
given above] of our illustrious Master. 
As the scholai-s of Newton, as the dis- 
ciples of our iilustrioufi Master, wd \f\l\ 


join with him in considering, unlike 
La Placo, universal Gravitation as a 
* noble proof of the existence and siiper- 
inteiidence of a Supreme Mind, and a 
conspicuous mark of His transcendent 
wisdom. L^ Placo would resolve 
everything into tho irresistible opera- 
tion of the primitive and ess'intial pro- 
perties of mutter ; and insist that it 
could nbt bo anything but what it is. 
Ho hbours assiduously to effect this im- 
pression on the mind ! Nay, he im- 
piously iusiniiates, itbat the supposed 
useful purposes of the solar system 
might have been much bettor aceom- 
^)lished in s^me other than tho existing 
mode ’ He was spared long enough, 
howevsr, as vvo learn on unciuostionablc 
authority, to ontei'tain awful misgivings 
on this subject. In tho solitude of his 
sick chamber, and not long bcfoi e his 
death, came Kofloction ; and with it, 
salutary results. The eminent gentle- 
man on whose authority this fact rests, 
Mr Sedgwick, has recently recorded, 
that not long before the death of tho 
groat Frenchman — for great he was, 
thi^ugh darkened— ho was inquiring of 
tlie distinguishod geologist concerning 
ih^ nature of our endowments, and our 
cour^ of academic study. Ho thou, 
says Mr Sedgwick, dwelt earnestly on 
the religious character of our ehdow- 
monts ; and added, (as neai’ly as 1 can 
translate his words), ‘ I think this right ; 
afid on this point I deprecat& any great 
organic changes in y^our system . for I 
have lived lo7),g enough tr, knov) what at 
one time I did not heheve — that no 
society can he upheld in happinJess and 
honour, without' the seniments of Re- 
li'gtott.* 

Tho Marquis liad also endeavoured to 
resolve tho religious convictions of his 
great predecassor, into tho delusions of 
old ago, or an intellect disorganised by 
madness ; and this especially with ro- 
foronco to his work on the Prophecies. 
Sir David Brewster, however, has an- 
nihilated tho injurious calumny, by iu- 
falliblo proof that Newtem was always a 
devout Christian, aQ«l' had commenced 
his researches on the prophecies, when 
in tho plenitude of his marvellous in- 
tellect — in his forty-ninth year. In the 
inscription on nis monument in West- 
minster Abbey, it stands truly recorded, 
that ‘ he w^as an assiduous, sagacious, and 
faithful interpretoijo/ Nature, Antiquity, 
and the Holy ScnplJlires: he asserted, 
in his philosophy, the majesty of God, 
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and exhibited, in his conduct, the sim> 
plicity of tho Ghjspel,’ A French phi- 
losopher of the presQut day, M. Auguste 
Cointo, has constructed a system based 
on the exclusion from the universe, of a 
God ! It may be regarded as an at- 
tempted demonstration df tho truth of 
atheum^ however anxious the writer may 
bo to disclaim tho ludeoii^ imputation. 

*When such a work,” justly* oliserves 
Sir Da\ad Brewster, in reviewing it in 
the Edinburyh JiaAew (No. ISd), ‘‘re- 
cords the dread sentiment that the uni- 
verse <lisplays no proofe of an all-direct- 
ing, Mind ; and records it, too, as the 
deduction of unbiassed reason, the ap 
palling note falls upon the ear like the 
sounds of dosol.'ition and bf death. The 
life-blood of tho affections stands frozen 
in its strongest and most genial current ; 
and reason and feeling resume their as- 
cendancy only when they have- pictured 
the consequences of so frightful a delu- 
sion. If man be thus an orphan at his 
birth, and an outcast in his destiny ; if’ 
knowledge is to bo his punishment, and 
n(d his i>rido ; if all his intellectual 
aohiovements are to perish with him in 
the dust ; if the brief tenure of hie bUing 
IS to be renounced amid tho of 

vain desires, of blighted hopes, ffnd of 
bleeding affections, then, in reality, as 
well us in metaphor, is life a dream.’' 
The author would close this noto with 
an expression of his profound conriction, 
that he who cannot see, in the opera- 
tions of nature, •Supremo Intelligonco, ' 
may regard himself as labouring under 


mental imbecility, or judicial blin«[- 
ness. 

(XIX.)— Page 42, col. 2. 

GOLDEN TRUTH IN THE MIST OF MYTHOLOGY 

.However much, observes Schlegel, 
amidst tho growing degeneracy of man- 
kind, the primeval word of Revelation 
may have been falsified, by the admix- 
ture of various errors, or overlaid and 
obscured by numberless and inanifi»ld 
fictions, inextricably confused, and dis- 
figured almost beyond the power of re- 
cognition, still a profound inquiry will 
discover in heathenism many luminous 

vestiges of primitive truth. Wo find 

in the Grecian mythoTogy many things 
capable of a deeper import, and more 
spintiial signification : appearing as but 
rare vx*stiges of ancient truth — vfiguo 
presentiments — fugitive tones — niomen - 
tary flashes — revealing a belief in i 
Hupreme Being, an Almighty Creator (d’ 
the Universe, and the eornrnon Father 

of mankind. In Prometheus, says 

that able scholar, Mr Kcightley, in his 
excellent Mythology, wo have a Grecian 
myth of the Fall of Man, and in Pan- 
dora tho introduction (d‘ evil into the 
world by means of a wo.man ’—Accord- 
ing to P.uttmau and other eminent Gor- 
mans, the resemblance between this 
myth and tho Scripture narrative of 
Eve and tho forbidden frait, ‘ js m very 
strikinj^, that one might be induced to 
regard it as a rivulet from tho original 
fount of tradition.’ 


END OF THE MLY AND THE BEE. 
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PREFACE. 


rnK onirin of this little work is indicated iu a passage wliicli may he 
'.••eti m'ar the comrneucemeiit. 

• 

It would lx* uiibeconiiDg in tlie Author to ]>riiit a coj)y of the too 
tlitterijig Ihisolutioii of the rre,sidcnt yidiliouiicil of tliti Hull Literary 
ii)d Philosopliical Society there refeiTed to, and paHly in eousexjnene*' 
of which, the paj)er in question, somewhat modified a, iic^ amplified, i*. 
now pr(isented to tin* ])u]>fic. It treats of subjects whitjJi have occupied 
his thoughts for many }!%ars ; and ^11 lie be^s to be given crerlit for, is a 
good intention. Kor the rest, lie must Hurreudor bfmaelf to criticism 
•witli what fortitinle he may. 

Two-thirds of the papei* were reaif on the evening of Tuesday, the 
liSth I)(‘cember 18.52, and listened to with an attention amjily repayinjf 
tfre Author’s ehoHs to pri^sent an exteinsive and difficult sul>je(‘t, iu an 
.icc'cptable manner, to a mixed and very large audience. 

A de]>utaSion, in considerable numbers, from the Mechanics’ Institute 
of Hull, formed part of that audience, in pursuance #f a liberal and 
iriyjdly invitation from thefPresident and Council of the Literary ipid 
.Pliy^isophioal Society : a circumstance wffiich affo-iied the Author pecu- 
liar gr.atifi(jation ^ 


l.NXr.R TKMPLK, liOiJDONf, 
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Mu I*RESIDENT, 


AND Ladies and Gentlemen, 

] iioi’E Aat tlic special relation 
in wliicli 1 stand towards this populous 
borough, and its ancient town and cor- 
poration,* — a town which has num- 
bered among those of its citizens the j 
fKjblc names of Andrew Marvel, and 
AVilliam AVilberforoe — will, together 
with a fact which 1 shall presently 
mention, satisfaotorily accoun>for my 
appeal ance helbrc you this evening, 
in a position to myself at once new 
and responsible. As a member of the 
Bar, and also extjrcising judicial func- 
' tions among you, sucli a position as 1 
now occujiy is intended, 1 can assure 
you, to be a solitary one dn my life- 
time , and it is also an embarrassing 
one, lieeaiisc not in unison -with 
professional habits and objects. On 
the occasion, however, of my first 
' judicial visit to this town, in last Oc- 
tober, I received an unexpected and 
earnest request from the Ibesidcnt 
and ( 'ouncil of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of this piacc, to read 
^ paper before the Society, and on 
any subject wbicdi 1 might select. 
After much consideration, 1 expressed 
my willingness to do so, and chose 
the subject now before us. Some time 
^afterwards, 1 was honoured by receiv- 

* The town and county ot Kmgston-ui>on- 
III^ ct>nimonly called Hull, was (^nstituted 
a ®e borouprh, with e.vtunsivo immunities, 
Jfculcr a charter of Edward I , dated the Ist 
. Api^ 1209. For upwards of a century, how- 
evJ* heforo that time, it had heen a sea- 
I>ort of considerable jnercautile imjiortanco. 
— Hoe Frost’! NoticSi relative to the early 
history of the *t,own and port? of Hull, [a ». 

, 1827], and The £fU'!/dopiidKi £nlannu:a, tit. 
“Hull.” . • 


ing a unanimous resolution of the 
! Presiaent and (.Council, soliciting me 
“ to take steps, by anticipation, to 
commit the paper to the press, in or- 
' dor that it may be perused, at as early 
i a period as possible, by those who 
I cannot hear the paper read — with a 
! view to its extended usefulness.” I 
j own that I was not a little afiected by 
, so signal a mark of confidence ; and 
i have already, as far as I have been 
I a'^fle.asomplied with the request. 

‘ As I feel it »very responsible hon- 
our, under these circumstani'es, to 
appear before you, si> I heg youi in- 
dulgence, and your sustained atten- 
tion, ’^hilo 1 endeavour to lay before 
you, though, it m^^ be, very imper- 
fectly, sonic of the results of nearly a 
quarter of a century’s Chservation and 
reflection, on many subjects of the 
highest interest and iuqiortance. It 
i'ft in vain for me, however, as it would 
be foolish, to attempt toTjurthcii yim 
with all the dismaying mass oT manu- 
script which I hold in iny hand ; and, 
finally, before starting on our lixtcn- 
sive and venturous expedition, 1 have 
to assure you that nothing shall fall 
from me calculated to provoke difler- 
cncc of opinion, except so far as is 
unavoidable in adij^’essing any mixed 
and independent auditory. Above all 
things, 1 shall eschew everything 
even approaching to a political or sec- 
tarian character. This, indeed, your 
rules discreetly prohibit ; and to tliftse 
rules own purpose and feelings 
dictate a rigoroiftPailherencc. 

• Well, then, w(? ai-e hero assemble#, 
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INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVELOTMEN^ 


only a day or two after Christmas- 
day ! — Let us regard the season — the 
occasion — as a halcyon interval of 
repose, in which our cliccrfulncss is 
blended with solemnity, while reflect- 
ing upon that event, so sublime and 
awful in the estimation of all Chris- 
tians, whicl invests the close of every 
year with, as it were, a grand halo. 
!]rhe eager, noisy world, with all its 
wild passions, and the transient pur- 
suits which stimulate them, is, for a 
while, happily shut out ; leaving us 
to breathe a serene atmosphere. 

Bo still, ye winds f yc zephyrs, ccasetoblow, 
While music most melodious meets my ear — 
the “ still sad music of humanity,” 
which may be heard echoing while 
we fix our eyes upon Man and his mys- 
terious manifestations — in hi 3 mo- 
mentous relations to the Past, the Pre- 
sent, and the Future. 

May I, however, in a more cheery 
spirit, make a passing allusion to a 
topic occasionally exciting a lively in- 
terest out of doors ? — the budget of our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ! Let rfio 
conceive myself to have hcon installed 
your (Chancellor of the ICxchcquer iitr 
Ulkcianl; and here, at your service, is 
my Budget; but 1 shall he forced to 
deal very summarih' with the i,ucome 
and expenditure of Thouoht — its Re- 
sources — its Ways and Means — and 
the circulatingmediumof that thought, 
which is its latiguage or literature. 1 
cannot, alas ! hold out the hopes of tak- 
ing ofi* any taxes, but, on the contrary, 
must impose a somewhat heavy one 
ori your attention ! My Budget will deal 
with a vast variety of topics — some of 
them of great delicacy, difficulty, and 
moment ; topics coming home to the 
business and bosom of each of u.s, and 
challenging our anxious consideration. 
We cannot survey, for the purpose of 
practically estiniat,’ng, tlie intellectual 
and moral, development of the age, in 
whit^i we live and are playing our 
parts — every man and jwornan of us 
having his or her own responsible mis- 
sio*.. to perform — witliout attempting 
gravely and comprehensivelj to con- 
sider man in ordained relation to his 
power, and bis knowledge, his objects; 
his sayings and his doings, hjs posi- 


tion past and present, and liis destiny. 
It is difficult to imagine any pciiod for 
making such an att('inpt more inter- 
esting and inviting than the present 
— one, in many respects, very daz- 
zling ; and in others, exciting concern 
and surprise. In one direction, it may 
be that we see a vast space passed over 
in a little time, in another, a long time 
with scarce any space passed over at 
all , though in each case human intel- 
lect has been occupied and taxed to its 
uttermost apparent capabilities. These 
are matters justifying, and even de- 
manding, attentive consideration. It 
will he necessary, witl; this view, to 
soar high and far, hut swiftly, into tlie 
stupendous starry solitude of space ; 
to descend, as far as nian’s limited 
means allow him, into the interior of 
the earth; and, again, to travel all 
round its surface, in order to ascertain 
what wo know, or think wo know, of 
the hutr.>anand animal denizens ol that 
earth, and of the nature and relations of 
that earth itself, and, finally, to pene- 
trate, as far aswemay, and with atendcr . 
respect, into that mystery of inysic- 
ries, Man himself.* And tin's, not with 
the view ol attempting an ostentatious 
display of his doings, liis discoveries 
— of the exploits of his genius, which 
might serve only to inilato a loolish 
pride, to generate spurious motives to 
action, .'iiid, in shoi’t, and above all, 
induce a fatal ~1 repeat, a fatal confu- 
sion between Mkans and Eni>s ; which 
last words contain the key of all that 
is to follow Let UK, on tlie contrary, 
try to look at Man, as he has been 
told by (iod that he Wf, — })lace.d upon 
this planet, by a direct iricompreheh- 
sible act of creation, by that (iod, 
whose image, though now darkened, 
he bears, and between whom and him- 
self there exist relations inconceivably^ 
awful and momentous. Those rela- 
tions it is surely of infinite conse- 
quence t‘o us to ascertain accurate- v, 
as far as we can ; because they direct!;} 
and permanently affect human cond uct 
and destiny. On a due perception, in- 
* “Alas ’ ” says Colendgc, spcakinff of tho 
difficulty of fixing the attention of men on 
the world within them, “tho largest part 
of maokind are nowhere greater strangers 
than at home ” 
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deed, of those relatioiifi, duly acted 
lipoTi, rest tlie true aii(? only enduring 
diguitv" <if liuma;! nature, the actual 
inevitable dillerenccj between one man 
and another, and the only real uses 
and aims ol Intel h'Ct and knowledge 
1 liopc to j)lacc in a distijict point 
of view the proposition, that as it is 
possible for a man to have a piodi- 
gious knowledge of tlie facts of pl/i- 
losopby, without a glimmering of its 
S]>irit, so tlie Inmian intellect may be 
endowed with groat sticngtb and ca- 
pacity, be e.onsummately trained in 
the exercise of its faeuUies, and lich-* 
ly stored with^dio fruits of literature 
and philosophy, and yet its possessor 
be ail the while mentally pm’blind — 
nay inoio, destitute ol an atom of nio- 
ra) ivortli serving, to the eye of tlic 
i'hiislian philosoplier and moralist, 
only to illustiate tlie dejilorable, de- 
grading, and pciilous eonsoqueiices of 
a Avant of it in the iiulh'idual e%se, and, 
in the ge,neral one, to reveal to us a 
sort of moral and intellectual chaos. 

J say ink'llectual as well us moral 
And ill the lorniei case, Avhy should 1 
not call up for an iii'-tant, the spectre 
(»r I j.i Place, whose gi eat intellect could 
oeeupv itsell during a lifetime with 
llie suhlimest truths of astronomy, to 
no lietter pin pose than to deny tlic 
existence*- of the Almighty Maker of 
tlie universe, impiously to iijsinuate 
that the sii])poscd useful purposes of 
our system could have been accom- 
plished otherwise, and better, than at 
present ! and, finally, to discard reli- 
gion, and the sanctions which it de- 
lives from a future existence, and its 
fon ditions, as a cruel imposture prac- 
tised upon the ignorant credulity of 
mankind' * llelievo me, there are real 
relations between physical and moral 
jjSiuciicc — there are profound relations 
netweeii intellect and morality, involv- 
ing everything that concerns the high- 

is right, liowc'vcT, hero to state that 
La I’lacc, not long brforc Jim death, inti- 

(!■■ ir .... N' I ,'.M-.oa ('hir I'.p.P- 

]i-;i il.i. 1^: -I tp I Jill I i.iL 

the rcliijiMUs cliar.'icu)r of onr endowruentb, 
and course of Scadoimcal stuijfy, M La Place 
added: "I think this right; and on this 
T>oint I dcfM*ccato ;uiy great organic enuagea 
in your sj'^stem ; loft have lived lougeinnigh 


est interests of mankind; and it cannoE 
be otherwise than interesting and im- 
portant, to seek ^br every ray of light 
which may contribute towards .show- 
ing us the real nature of these rela- 
tions. The^Gencral is made up of the 
Particular — the Whole of its parts; 
ajid there nuiy be personal conse- 
quenc<;s dl^pcnding upon the minutest 
moral aetionsofinankind, as real, great, 
aruTpermanent, as the causes entailing 
them app/ared trjvial and temporary, 
and weie, ^n fact, while operating, 
wholly mijierccived . The old philoso- 
phers said, that Nature does nothing 
in vain, in die physical world ; and so, 
ill tlfb mighty moral economy under 
Avhich we have been placed by our Al- 
mighty Maker, let us rc^t satisfied that 
nothing has been done by Him in vain, 
and poihaps also, noiliing by the crea- 
tures whom He has made the subjects 
of that economy. The po,ssession and 
use of intellect entail gicat moral and 
religious responsibilities; and between 
oiie who thinks otherwise, and those 
witli^wliom 1 think, there is fixed a 
^'e%t gulf, introspect of speculation, 
action, and conduct; ; there exists a 
distinction involving ^hc entirw theory^ 
and basis of morality, its Motives and 
Sanctjims, its Means and Ends. 

Do not, however, be startled by this 
sudden glimpse hi^) gloom — into the 
profound abysses of liistract specula- 
tion, wliieli T now quit for a time , but 
remember, ths-t these considerations 
wmstitute a reality all the while, sur- 
rounding us even as tlm atmosphere 
envelop.s the earth • and let* us, tn 
passing on to lighter subjects, and 
hovering over them for a time, carry 
with us, nevertheless, an oracular 
saying of Pishop Jeremy Tayloj, 
“Whatever Ave talk, things arc an 
ilipy are, not as wo grant, dispute, 
or hope ; dcpendi]|^ on neither our 
affirmative nor negative, but upon 

to know — ^what at one time I dul not be- 
hove— that no^muhi ran (>r vphdd 'Oi fut/p- 
piviKs and homar, irithoni tin ifcntinu ttin of 
rtlipltm” ThiH reiuarkiible rttatemeut is 
uuifle ou the authority oi Profi'hsor SPdg- 
\vi(k hiij#Ul, who say.s it is in the veiy 
wolds of M.,La “as neaily as 1 can 

iraii slate them.'’-^Seo the IHurovrae on tMe 
of the Universiti/ of'^andtndge, litri 
cdiuoii.^ 
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the rate and value which God sets 
upon things.”* 

Permit me here ^to say what is 
souglit to he indicated hy tlic w'ord 
Development. I use it in its strict 
etymological significatior). ; that is to 
say’ an ‘ opening, ’f a ‘ showing forth,’ 
a ‘displaying’ of the intclleetual %;iid 
moral condition of man in the nresent 
age. And — yon will say — is this to 
be done in a single evening’s papci*? 
It sounds, indeed, qs hopeless as the 
notion of conipic'^'-ice ili'* Tiiad with- 
in a nutshell. .\c\ '■n lirli the at- 
tempt must he made to survey this* 
vast field, however rapidly, and how- 
ever hard it may be to know where to 
begin. The great object is for the 
observer to seject a rujhl point of rlav) 

( )n that depends everything : fs>r there 
)S a point from which everything with- 
in and without us is oraer and love- 
liness, and another from which all is 
contradiction and confusion. There 
is a string which, “ nvtmml*' we may 
well call out fcarfullj — < 

“Hark ! whut di^icord follow.*! 'C ‘ 

41 ' , 

I shall glance first at our Litkra- 
TtjrsEl-s-thc current coin, so to speak, 
of the realm Intellectual — the circu- 1 
lating medium of thought, bv which 
Intellect communicates with lintclleci, 
in both the prcsoiK and past eges. 

* WorLs, vol. 1 , 1 . p, 198, (Bishop IIobci’H 
edition) 

t *' dcvelopper,*’ — perhaps 

from deormni volwrr, id i^ll back, to open, 
unwrap, or unfold anything; rolled jii a vol- 
ume — See liu-fiardsim’s Dufionartf 
^ t The etymology of thi.s word is not by 
any means \letonnmod It is traced clearly 
through the French, Italian, and Spain.'^h 
lanj^pjagcs, to the Ijatin Idera: which m.iy 
jicrhaps, ns sugfiested by Mr llichardson, be 
taken from hturk, the past particixde ofUnere, 
to miciir. as one of tho earliest motios of 
■writuiK was by graving the charaiitera upon 
tablets, which wore (muared over or covei ( d 
with wax. — {Pliny, l:b. xni. c. IJ). These 
wax tablets were wiittcu on with an mstru- 
luent of iron or brass, {atil-iM or stylm), re- 
sembling a iiencil in size and shape, sharp- 
cnod at one end, the other extrennty of it 
being flat and circular, tOV tho purpose of 
obliterating what hud been written, and ren- 
dering the waxen surface smooth again. A 
pictui c found in Herculaneum, ajjd of which 
an engraving is given in Dr Smith’s I)jc- 
tionii^v of Grecian SHKF^lomah Antiquities, 
tepiebents a, Homan vwth his tablet uiM 
“'stilus, ” whence the English word “style.” 


And it is one. pre-eminent character- 
istic of the present age, that though 
the issue of this coin is infinitely 
greater than the world has ever seen 
before, it yet scarcely equals our re- 
quircraents. Tho mint is kept in 
incessant action, though its ca])ahili- 
ties have been immensely angmonled ’ 
]jOt me now, however, advert, for a 
inoment, to the metal out of which 
tins coin is made — our language. Is 
t/rdd pouring into our cellars as it is 
into those of the Rank of England? 

Our English language is a noble 
one, w'ortliy of the mo.st jealous guar- 
dianship ; and tho slightest tendency 
to deteriorate it, by writing or speak- 
ing it in a slovenly way, or intio- 
dneing, from any sort of conceit, and 
to catch a momentary notoiicty, vul- 
gar novelties, ought to he treated a/ 
attempts at defilement and disfigure- 
ment; and should entail instant criti- 
cal cc^isure and contempt, on the 

f mrt of those who arc intortisted in 
landing down our language, in all 
its purity, beauty, strength, and dig- 
nity, to posterity, as it w'erc a sacred 
hcir-loorji. That language we ought 
to he every ilay more and more so- 
licit ou.s thus to cherish atid protect ! 
for it is daily and houily spreading 
(jver the whole habitable globe, and 
l^eems destined to gain a complete 
asccTidf.iicy overall others now spoken 
and written. Look into the New- 
World, and see there, in the Far West, 
the mighty daughter of a mighty 
mother, of whom she is, and ought 
to he, proud ! She can, when she 
pleases, speak the language of that 
mother with as much elegance and 
force as her parent, towards whom 
she must often turn with yearning 
fondness and pride — Ah, what aic 
the feelings with which, as 1 havi^ 
several times been assured hy them- 
selves, our gifted brethren from the 
West fh’st catch sight of the %V'pite 
cliffs of Albion ! They often wateti, 
for that purpose, through tin; livck^ong 
night ; and when Old England be- 
comes visible, eveh as a‘ dim speck 
beyond the ‘waters, a thousand and a 
thousand times have their tears gush- 
c(F forth, while they gazed, in silent 
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tendoniesR, on the little island from 
wrfiich came tlieir own jfticcstors — in 
which its own — their own — S hake- 
m'Eake was born; ‘that island which 
lic so dearly Joved, and has rendered 
immortal , of which b(5 spoke in very 
moving words, that make an English- 
man’s heart thrill when he herfts them 
— as “ this sceptred isle ” — “ this little 
world ” — 

Tins i»rociou8 stone, set in the silver scii— 
'rJu5 blessed plot, this earth, this reahii, tins, 
England ! 

This laud of such dear souls— this dear, dear 
laud? 

So wrote Shakespeare, with quivering 
lien, in Queen Ihzaheth’s day; and 
so, nearly three centuries afterwards, 
read we, with quivering hearts, in 
Queen Victoria’s day— the Sovereign 
Jjady of this same dear sceptred isle 
~^vc, Avho are able, and resolved, 
that, with (tod’s blessing on our stout 
hearts and strong arms, it shall pass 
down for centuries hence to htr de- 
scendants, and to our descendants — 
avo shall that '' precious stone, set in 
the silver sea ’’ — its guardians know- 
ing neither fear nor foe — or, know- 
ing, only to defy ! (Jould I Tjall up 
Shakespeare* before you, how would 
you tremble with emotiorr as you 
heard that noble spirit speak his own 
words ^ 
This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 
^lut when it first did help to wound itself. 
(U)ine the three corners of the w’oild in ai*nis. 
And wo .shall bliock them ! Xaught shall 
make us rue, 

II EngliUid to itself do rest hut true! f 
Who can listen to this, and not feci 
pride on reflecting, that perhaps at 
this very moment our brethren and 
sisters at the antipodes may be recit- 
ing it, and thinking, with swelling 
hearts, of their little island home, and 
etf us whom they have left behind in 
it ? Let me sum up all that an Eng- 
lishji^iu can say, in a line—#, little 
vj^d, it is true — of our great I’oct 
himself — 

One offich of SMu^care makes the whole 
world kin j 

And shall not the descendants and 

' , * Rkhard 11. Act ii. scene 1. 

t Kvn.g John, 


countrymen of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, and so many other illustrious 
wi iters of our glorious Saxon lan- 
guage, alike in |frose and in verse, 
stnyc to protect that language from 
pollution, and hand it down pure a.s 
wc received if? Or sliall they calmly 
contemplate its feeing rapidl.’j^dctcrior- 
ate<P by tht#c who were never able to 
appreciate that puritj'', and are coiisc- 
quenlJy indifferent about preserving 
it? I repeat it, that our fast-quitting 
brethren and •sisters — God go with 
them! — are carrying, in increa-sing 
l^.umbers, our language into every re- 
gion of the globe ; a fact which of it- 
self shiiuld suffice to quicken our vigi- 
lance to keep the source of that lan- 
guage pure. “ The treasures of our 
tongue, says one who Ifas conferred 
inestiinalble service on that tongue,:}: 
“aie spread over continents, scattered 
among islands in the northern and the 
southern hemisphere, h orn ‘ the un- 
formed Occident to the strange shores 
of unknowing nations in the East.’ 
Th? sun, indeed, now never sets upon 
thiei^irc of Great Britain. Not one 
hour ofHie twcirty-four, in which the 
eai’th completes her diurnal revolution 
— not one round of tlicminufc-handof 
the dial, is allowed to pass, in which, 
on soin#portioii of the surface of the 
'globe, the air is filled ‘with ac- 
cents that are ours.’ Tliey are heard 
ill the ordinary transactions of life, or 
in the administration of lavi, or in tho 
dcHberations of the senate-house or 
council-chamber, in the offices of pri- 
vate devotion, or in the puolic obser\^ 
anco of the rites and duties of a com- 
mon faii,h.“ 

This noble language, finally, on 
shrines reverentially the Holy voliuiie, 
tho oracles of God, which llis jiioiis 

J Dr HicharUson, by liis “New Dictioiitir}* 
of tho Eoghsh Laugu«#e; combining Ex- 
planation with Etymology, .mil iUastrated by 
Quotations Irom tho best Autbnrs, limited 
chronologically from the earliest iienocf tn 
the iM'guimng ok the presfiit century " 2 
voIb. 4to This admirable woik constitute! 
almost a library of English books lu itsc}^; 
and its loanien and mdefutigablo compiler 
has roi'Ciitl*reccived a fitting reeoguitiou of 
his merits, byw pen«»rf conferred through 
thfc Karl of Derby, tteu ruing IVlinistor, by* 
her Mtyesty, (A.n. 1862). * * 
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V servants in this island arc dysseminat- 
iug, in countless millions of copies, 
among mankind in every quarter of 
the globe. Should niot that of itself 
be a grand incentive to us, both speak- 
ers and writers, to do our best to pre- 
serve the identity of thatdanguage, by 
keeping its choice treasures, as models 
of siniplfcity, strength, and beauty, 
constantly before our eyes, ar/d in our 
thoughts ? Oh ! let us iniitat/? the 
Greeks and Romans in the noble and 
emulous care with' which they devel 
oped and preserved their renowned 
languages, which have consequently, 
come down to us in unimpaired fresh- 
ness, beauty, and splenciour, amidst 

“ The waves ami weathers of time — ’* 

(iomo down tx'> us in such guise, as to 
h'avc us almost in doubt whiJi to ad- 
mire more — their thought, or the ex- 
quisite language which conveys it ! 

I say tliese things only for the ad- 
vantage of tlie younger portions of 
this large audience, and of those who 
may hereafter think it worth whiL to 
read what I am now uttering ; ‘and to 
them, would that 1 cc/uld speak trum- 
])et-tongued on this subject, which has 
alwa/s lain near my heart. Let them 
( I ri^eati the younger folk) believe the 
assertion, which will be readily sup- 
ported by the greatest masters of our 
language-, that to write English with 
vigour and purity is really a high, and 
also a rate, accomplishment : much 
rarer, indeed, than it ought to be, and 
would he, if youthful aspirants woiild 
fjnly conceive rightly, and bear ever 
jii mind, the importance of the object, 
and the efforts indispensable to secure 
it. 7’his accomplishment involves, in 
opinion, early and careful culture, 
oontinuedattention, and sedulous prac- 
tice, familiarity with the choicest mo- 
dels, and no inconsiderable degree of 
natural taste and/efineraent One thus 
(Midowcd and accomplished must some- 
times shudder at the extent to which 
he may see our langiV/ge vitiated by 
needless and injurious incorporatious 
ol‘ foreign words and idioms, and vul- 
gar;, fleeting colloquialities, l]f our own 
viler growth, w^iion are' utterly in- 
''{cpusistent . with the dignity of high 


and enduring literature * Any man of 
talent, or mo;e especially oi’f/enfm, (a 
distinction difficult to put into words, 
but real and great, and not in degree, 
but kind), who disregards these con- 
siderations, olfends the genius of Eng- 
lish letters ; and indeed, let him rest 
assured* commits a sort of literary 
suicide. He may be unconsciously 
disgusting thousands — nay, tens of 
thousands, of persons competent to 
detect, at an indignant glance, these 
impertinent and vulgar departures 
from propriety : familiar with the 
finest models of aiicietit and modern 
liteiature; persons, in short, whose 
cstirnaLioii constitutc-j the true and 
only pathway to posterity. If their 
Jioi, or imprmnlur, he withheld, (and 
it is given only after a stern scrutiny), 
the eager ambitious traveller will by- 
and-hy find out, to his mortificatio»i, 
that he has started without 1m pass- 
port. I am not now sjicaking sirniily 
of the numerous professed and habi- 
tual critics of the present day, who 
constitute, as they ought to do, a 
vigilant and expert literary police, 
doubtlessly restraining many an in- 
tending offender; but also of the 
great body of readers,— ay, of either 
sex — who feel no incli nation to ex- 
press their refined criticisms in print, 
loor become members of what arc call- 
ed “literary circles,” which too often 
contain only second, lliird, or fourth- 
rate aspirants to literal y reputation, 
none of whom experience the prompt- 
ings of conscious and independent 
strength, and cannot stand alone, but 
combine, in little efforts, too often only 
to disparage those who can, and dy. 
The higher class, to which 1 am al- 
luding, exercise, nevertheless, an in- 
fluence which may, in one respect, be 
compared to Gravitation, which is un- 
seen, unheard, hut irresistible ; and a’! 
young writers should consider this, 
before -^hey rush into a presenq*^ so 

* It IB one feature of Iliebardsoti’s 1 >k - 
ti<»n iry, that ho never gives words ,'fAUurt 
dcsfiiption, but those only which are sup- 
ported by the care^’jUy-Belocted writers, 
whom he cites inevery instance, commenc- 
ing with the close oi the thinoenth, .ind 
ending with the comineucement of thu.prc- 
sept? century. 
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formidable. I Ijope it may not be 
(teemed presumptuous, ff one venture 
to express a fear Avbetlier the number 
of writers in the present day may not 
bear too great a proportion to readers ; 
and whether, again, many of those 
writers do not become such, without 
adequate reflection and preparation. 
No event, no incident of any kind, of the 
least interest or importance, now oc- 
curs in any branch of literature, science* 
politics, or in the ordinary course even 
of domestic life, but ten thousand pens 
are instantly sot in motion simultOr 
neously for the press, whose swaithy 
unseen battalions arc forthwith at 
work to submic these hasty lucubra- 
tions to the public. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the current of our periodi- 
cal literature, running alike through 
(biily, weekly, monthly, or (quarterly 
(uiannels, must appear, upon the whole, 
to even a captions, if a competent, cen- 
sor, highly ereclitahhi to an accomplish- 
ed age. I can most conscienfiously 
express my belief, that for a long time 
no periodical of note has been cstab- 
hshfid in this country which has not 
di.scloso(l the desire of its conductors 
to fit it for the purpose of innocent 
lecreation and intormation, to readers 
of both sexes, and of all* ages and 
classe.s. it is a fact, howevtw, stat- 
(id with concern and reluctance, thaP 
there is a poisonous growth liber- 
tine literature* — if the last word be 
not indeed libelled by such a use of it 
— designed for the lowest classes of 
.society , supplied, moreover, to an 
extent scarcely equal to the demand 
for it, and which exists to an cx- 
tfpt unfortunately little smspeeted. 
T know not how this dreadful evil is 
to be encountered, except by affording 
(iveiy possible cncourageineiit, from 
evmy quarter, to the (iissemiiiation, 

* Some yt'iiTa ago, a notorious writer of 
this ciuhs, when lav adv.-inced in life, called 
tip'®»rne, and in the conrac of conversation, 
tt'ars in hia eyes, de]ilored having pros- 
tituted hi.M powers to c-orrupt the mmd,s, and 
unsr^^o the relipous oimiuaie, of his reailers; 
and with anguish t>d energy added, “Wliat 
would 1 not ggve at Unis mouicut to annihi- 
late everything; that bears rny,name, and to 
he able to say on my deathbed, that I 
leftcno line which, dying, I could wi#h to 
blot’” * m 


in the ctieapost practicable form, of* 
wholesome and engaging literature. 
If poison be cheap, let its antidote be 
cheaper. * 

In this great and free country, pub- 
lic opinion must express itself pro7npUy 
on current pWitical events, which are 
from day to day treated witji a degree 
of ability iiidicating the very masterly 
hands tlliat are at work. In fact, X 
persenally know several instances of 
contributions to tlie current political 
literature of the daj^, by persons, whose 
high social rank, position, and preten- 
•■Kions — whose proved knowledge, abil- 
ity, and celebrity, arc little suspected 
by their refers, and who.se names 
would insure almost universal atten- 
tion and deference. 

Rapidity and power largely char- 
acterise our l^OIJTICAh Lrj’KKATlIKK ; 
and lot me al.so add, in a spirit of 
honest pride and truth, that it is very 
rarely defaced by personality, inva- 
sion of the sanctities of private life, 
or the slightest trace of immorality or 
licentiousness. Exceptions may pos- 
siWj^^xist ; but I dely any one to ad- 
duce instances successful and pro- 
longed indecorums of this description. 
The spirit of the age \f ill not tolerate 
them , and our writers dare not> nor 
do fbe;f wish, to offend that just and 
dignified spirit • » 

Thus the freedom of Jthe Press- -an 
enormous engine in a highly civilised 
community, and where it« action is 
npt oppressed by the heavy hand of 
tyranny — is worthily usej) by a free, 
a great, and a good people, if .one ^ 
the humblest may be pennitted so to 
characterise his fellow-countrymen; 
and long may it so continue ! Aiul 
yet no nation is more subject than 
our own, from the very necessities of 
its social condition, to vivid politi- 
cal and polemical excitement, calling 
forth, or having a^tendcncy to ('all 
forth, all the most fierce and violent 
passions of our nature. 

Passing wlh this honest and un- 
biassed expu'ssion of opinion, fr^iii 
that pordoii of our literature which is 
professeiily^devoted to the treatment 
ephemeral topics and objects, J 
wislu to sav a* few w'm’ds on* the 
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'writers of separate and independent 
works— speaking again, as in the pre- 
sence of youthful aspirants to literary 
distinction. Let them ask themselves 
whether they wish that which they 
purpose writing, to live. ? ^ If they do, 
it is really properly considered a bold 
aspirationt it is to elei^ate themscljjes 
above innumerable million’s man- 
kind who never were, nor can, nor 
will, be so distinguished from fheir 
fellow.^. Ought not, then, the pains 
and effort, both in duration and inten- 
sity, to be commensurate ? Rely up- 
on it that Horace is right — ' 

Qui studet optatam cursu conttngcre ijietam, 
Multa tulit, lVtiit(iuc pucr, sudavit, et aJsit. 

Provided the aspirant believe him- 
self intellectifally fit to atte^npt at 


less to inferior minds— how to select 
subjects of enduring interest to man- 
kind, and then to treat them in a high 
and catholic spirit, so as to attract tlie 
human heart and intellect, whick, Ibt 
hi in over bear in mind, "are one and the 
same i,n all times and places, and un- 
affected by fleeting topics and associa- 
tions, however powerfully intense /or 
the moment. Those who were ^Wayed 
by them pass away quickly and for 
ever. A montjh, a year, a generation, 
a century, and all trace of them, their 
sayings' and their dojngs, has jier- 
ished, as completely as disappear 
breath from the polished surface of 
t^c miyror. 

Having selected a fitting subject, 
lec him imitate the glorious devotion 
of those great oiiesof past time, whose 
works still glitter vividly before our 
eyes, even as they did before charmed 
contemporary eyes. The writers of 
Greece and Rome underwent a degree 
of heroic self-denidl and labour, which, 
in our day, we can hardly realise ; but 
we 'behold with admiration the real- \ 
ised ahd imperishable ♦t'esnlts: their 
transcendent performances in poetry, 
philosophy, history, and oratory, such 
as it now requii^s^^preat effort and 
^^igh attainments oven only moderattt, 
ly to 'understand and appreciate. . Let 


rnc mention, in passing, an incident 
relating to Thficydides. >' 

When only sixteen years of age, he 
heard Herodotus, then not more than 
twenty-nincyears old, recite his charm- 
ing History, as was the custom, in pub 
lie ; and wept with the intensity of his 
emotions'. From that moment he con- 
ceived and cherished the high ambi' 
tion of becoming himself an historian ; 
and how he ultimately acquitted him 
self, his noble history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war is extant to tell us ; and, 
in doing so, to exhibit a model of his- 
tory for all time to come. Such was 
the" admiration of this,j?reat nerform- 
ance by Demosthenes^ that lie tran- 
scribed it eight times ! and became so 
familiar with it, that he could repeat 
almost the whole of it ! 

There may, for aught any of uf 
know, be present in tins great assem- 
bly, some gifted spirit resolved on si- 
lently nrenaring to face posterity, to 
secure a literary immortality , self- 
denying and self-reliant, fixing an 
eagle eye on remote and applauding 
ages ; calmly content to make every 
sacrifice, even that of contemporane- 
ous approbation and enthusiasm. I^et 
him not, however, despair of even this 
latter ; for there are acute and watch- 
ful eyes ever open to scan the pre- 
tbiisions of real greatness — persons 
gencropsly eager, for the honour and 
reputation of the age, to bring that 
greatness forward and do it homage 
wherever it presents itself. T would 
say to such a one, Hail, young candi- 
date for future and undying renown ! 
Bethink you, that you arc treading in 
the steps of immortal prcdecessoi'S, 
who, could they but speak to you, 
might say, Remember! Persevere! 
But, alas ! in the special circumstances 
of the present age, when mind is so 
early and universally stimulated into 
action, Power may be great, but in- 
separabb^ linked to Poverty, wh.\*h 
compels it to relinquish, with a swbL- 
ing heart, its proud aspiration t^, de- 
light and instruct future ages, in 
order simply to Iwc — to in its 
own day. Well, in that* case, 0 fet- 
tered, harassed, and noble spirit I look 
prfudly inward ! Consider how the 
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Pcity has distinguishod you by His 
endowments ; and bow with cheer- 
ful rc\erence and* Bubraissicn to IIin> 
ana to Ilis will, which is guided by 
inscrutable wisdom, in this, to you, 
apparently hard dispensation. Your 
present position is perfectly known 
to Him who could change it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and may do so. 
In the mean time, regard Him stead- 
fastly as the Father of Lights, from 
whom descends every yood and perfect , 
gift ; and persuade your heart that the 
Father will not forget his son. ! 

Before quitting this topic, suffer me 
to say one woi€ most earnestly to de- 
precate undervaluing the inestimable 
advantages of a classical education. 
Those in the present day most keenly 
and bitterly appreciate this rcniaik, 
tdio are experiencing the practical 
consequences of a want of classical 
education. What are they to do, in 
cither public or private society^ when 
allusions and quotations arc made, 
which, however erroneous and absurd, 
they cannot detect or rectify — however 
appo.site and beautiful, Me// cannot ap- 
pj'ciu'atey They appear, necessarily, 
vulgar, inglorious mutes. And fur- 
tlici than this, how can tiicy really 
master a language which, like our 
own, ‘is so largely indebted to thoai 
of Greece and Home? The finest 
writers and speakers in ihe^iresent 
and former times, have been thosemost 
richly imbued wdth classical litera- 
ture, which had at once chastened 
and elevated their taste, and made it 
impossible fur them to stumble into 
coarseness or vulgarity. Great na- 
tural powers, aided by much practice, 
may undoubtedly enable their posses- 
sor to make right eloquent use of his 
motlier tongue ; but he is never safe 
•from disclosing the absence of early 
classical culture ; and were his time 
tempme over again, would strain every 
to acquire such precious advan- 
tage* From the moment that such 
notions become in the ascendant, that 
early classical education is a supei'- 
fluity, the liiiks which bind the intel- 
lect of age after age to those of Greece 
and Rome arc snapped asunder. Fjpm 
tliat moment refined taste will disap- 


pear ; and, moreover, the best school 
for training the youthful intellect to 
early and exact habits of thought and 
expression, will be irrecoverably lost. 

A fox was once advised to get 

rid of his tail, by a friend, who gave 
him many convincing reasons for dis- 
pensing wi^h so troublesome, ungrace- 
ful, and useless an appendage ; but all 
of a* sudden, the first-mentioned fox 
discovered that his astute and elo- 
quent companion had, somehow or an- 
other, contrived to lose his own tail. 
,T thought of this some years ago, when 
listening to a well-known orator of the 
day, yoTubl}^ declaiming against the 
folly of a classical education, of u Inch 
almost every word he W’as uttering 
show'ed himself to be totally dostitute. 

Anoflier feature of the literature of 
the age, is the immense and incessant 
multiplication of elkmentakv works 
in every department of knowledge. 
On this, 4wo remaiks may be offered: 
First, the best often indicate a great 
advance on those of former days, and 
ailii^ appreciation of the principles 
which ought to*regulatc the communi- 
cation of knowledge to learners. Se- 
condly, the common win seem* some- 
times to show, in the authors or com- 
pi1®rs,«tcachers who have scai ccly fin- 
ished being lear^jeyj; and not unna- 
turally imagine that that which so re- 
cently seemed novel Snd difficult to 
themselves, must ncedsbesptcrall other 
learnei s, and j'bt have missed the notice 
oT all other teachers. Such an inces- 
.saiitsupply, however, must, iri some (Je- 
gree, indicate a corresponding d*emana : 
and that is of itself a cheering sign of 
the times. Whoever has made an 
honest and creditable effort to dis- 
seminate pleasing and useful informa- 
tion, has so far deserved well of tlie 
age in which he lives, and has contri- 
buted, however huftibly, his share in 
its advancement. How can he tell 
how many persons he may hav^ de- 
lighted and instiucted, and beguiled 
away from ruinous intemperance and 
profligacy ? * 

Some persons complacently call the 
nresent a ftupeiflbifl age ; but I, for 
one^ am not jfrcsumpttious enough 
t|ius ta»characterisc, if not slander, the 
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times in which wc live. Such obser- 
vations often proceed from a shallow 
flippancy, un worth/ of serious atten- 
tion. Those, however, who may pro- 
perly be charged with pluming them- 
selves unduly on the ]^ossession of 
mere elementary knowledge, perhaps 
too hastily acquired, it ma^' be wefl to 
apprise of an observation of* Locke, 
worthy to bo written in letters of 'gold, 
and to bo ever before the eyes of those 
now alluded to. *‘In ‘thc sciences, 
every one has so much as he really 
knows and comprehends. What he. 
believes only, and takes upon trust, 
are hut shreds, -which, however well 
in the whole piece, make no consider- 
able addition to his stock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed wealth, Ijke fairy 
money, though it were gold in the hand 
from which he received, it, will he hut 
leaves and dust wlwu it conies to use*^* 

Knowledge ofvariouskindsisnow dif- 
fused over a vast surface ; aifd through 
indolence, or inability from various 
causes, great multitudes are cqntcpt 
with the glittering surface They may 
be compared to tourists, crowding 
eagerly and gaily to the frontiers, but 
never even dfeaming of penetrating 
into the interior, of Science. 

I shall say nothing of the great num- 
ber of SEKMONS AisD KELiGious publica- 
tions, which i/iake their .almost daily 
appearance, and presumably indicate, 
by their cantinuance, ,a proportionate 
demand for them. For my own pajt, 
I rejoice see religious truth sot 
f?)rth in every imaginable form and 
variety in which it may present itself 
to devout and discreet minds; espe- 
cially by those who are trained as our 
religious teachers, and evince, by what 
they write, a due sense of their high 
and holy mission, by candour, moder- 
ation, sincerity, and piety. I read, 
and always did lead, largely in this 
direction — both our old writers of di- 
vinity, and those of our own day ; than 

• Essay on the Human Understanding, booki 
c. 4, § 23. “ Bo much,” suys this preat man, 

“as we ourselves consider and (^^unprohond 
of truth and reason, so much we possess of 
real and true knowltKlgV® Thejloating of other 
ytewy opinions nt our brahts, mahes us not oM 
'jOtihe more knowing, though they happen to be 
it. ' 


whom, T am sure tliat none will b^ 
readier than themselves to saj'^oftheii 
great predecessors, there were gicrits 
in those days. And of our living di- 
vines it may be said with truth, that 
they address themselves with great 
ability and learning, especially to theo- 
logical exigencies which did not exist, 
at least in their present form, in the 
times of their foregoers. 

. Amiable feelings, and a facility of 
puhlishing, precipitate upon us a sort 
of deluge of IhooiiArny. Teoplc’s 
“i/tm*” arc now, it is to he feared, 
written too often without the slightest 
regard to their pretensions to be dis- 
tinguished by such posthumous no- 
tice ; and T doubt whether this may 
not he a secret source of some little 
that is affected and factitious in mo- 
dern individual character. I mean, 
whether men, Avomen, and even chil- 
dren, do not sometimes act and speak 
with a vieiv to their little sayings and 
doings being chronicled in flatlciing 
terms after their decease. In trutli, 
there are A^cry few people indeed, with 
whose lives and character any reason- 
able person can feel the faintest desire 
to be made acquainted. When a great 
man dies, let his life be A\'ritLen, but 
let it also be written gi'catly. If not 
'at all, or imperfectly, the age, or the 
biographer, suffers, and is disgraced ; 
for a groat memory has been slighted, 
or degraded. Take, for instance, the' 
resplendent character of him whom 
the nation, with the eyes of all other 
nations upon it, so lately buried with 
reverent affection. 

T witnessed that great burial : a«.d 
methinks the scene of .solemnity and 
grandeur rises again before my eyes. 
1 can conceive nothing more calculat- 
ed than was that transcendent spec- 
tacle profoundly to affect the hcai\ 
and the imagination of a philosophical 
beholdot. There was to be seeu/thc 
chivalry of the world, shedding 
round a mighty fellow-warrior’s ^fiin, 
Avhich was descending gently for ever 
from their eyes, ar lidst melting mel- 
ody, into the grave where ilte worm 
is now feeding sweeny f upon all 
tli^jif Avas mortal, of Arthur Duke of 
t J»b, xxiv. 20. 
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Wellington. M hue luy tears fell, in 
^ common witli those of all prt'sent, iu- 
clutling royalty ilself: Wliiie music 
pealed mournfully, dissolving the very 
soul, and the gorgeous coroneted cofFui 
finally disappeared,* there arose be- 
fore my mind’s eye a kindred yet dif- 
ferent scene — the vision of some pau- 
per burial, simple and rude, occurring 
perhaps at that very moment • the 
burial of some aged forlorn being, j- 
Mdiose poverty-stricken spirit was at 
length safely housed where the weary 
are at rent : the poor dust unattended, 
save by those whose duty was to bury 
it — without aPsigh, without a tear, 
with no sound but a reverend voice, 
and the gusty air ; and no prolonged 
ceremonial In the world of spirits, 
Jjoth these might already have met 
— the warrior-statesman and the pau- 
per, each aware of the different dis- 
posal of the dust ho had loft behind ! 
Thus arc we equally unable tef evade 
♦ death, to conceal or disguise its true 
and awful character. Owe event Imp- 
peru-th to all ^ The word spoken on 
high, and great and mean are beside 
each other in the same darki/ess, with 
the same event before them. 

Pardon this digression, ’for a mo- 
ment, concerning so great, and so 
recent an event ; one to be witness<lfl 
once only — not in a lifetime only, but 
perhaps in many ages. * 

To -write the life of our immortal 
Wellington, to produce a xrij/Mi if i$i, 
would worthily occupy ten, ay, or 
even twenty years of the life of a 
highly -qualified biographer; to pre- 
lierve a mighty individuality, and not 
lose it amidst glittering multifarious- 
iiess of detail. To present AVelliii^- 
ton to posterity, as alone posterity is 
likely, or concerned, to look at him, a 
^great effort must be made to disen- 
gage him from, and indeed obliterate, 
a% traces of mere circumstaiiice, cx- 
It was affoctinp; to see the present Duke 
of '^llingttui gently extend his hand to touch 
hisfllustnous fatlier’fa descending coffin. 

t At the remote villapro m which Lord 
Bj'ron hes Uuricd, • friend of mine recently 
saw, on a p«g[e of the Register, near that 
which contained an entry of the noble poet’s 
buVial, another thus: *‘Jln old man: ^stran- 
ger : name unknerwut." 
i Ecclcs. u. 14. 


cept where essentially indicative of 
idiosyncrasy, however interesting to 
contemporane.s, II is biographer ought 
to feel that he is really at present, and 
for some time to come, too near the 
greatness w4iich has gone from .us ; 
and should, therefore, strive to place 
hiiftself atjeast half a cen1;ury, or a 
(“entur;^, in advance of the age in 
whi«h he lives. Put, who now has 
the patient self-denial, shall I also 
say, the leisure, tc> do this ? Is there, 
indeed, any encouragement to make 
he effort? Or does an indolent and 
prurient love of vitiate the taste 
of both readers and writei s of biogra- 
phy — encouraging the latter to trifle 
with the memory of the dead, and the 
intellect of the living? • 

I wotild recommend any young as- 
pirant to biographical distinction to 
read, and meditate upon, the chief exist- 
ing models of that delightful and in- 
structive class of writings — models in 
respect of the fitting subject, and 
life strength and beauty with which 
tlia^^ubject is invested by their writ- 
ers. Let him fheii ask himself, Is my 
subject worthy of occupying the pub- 
lic attention, likeh^ to interest* poster- 
ity ; and, if it be, am I capable of 
doftig^ 11 slice to his character and me- 
mory ? And li^iv^ I the requisite 
means and opportunity? 1 cannot 
quit this topic withoiTt expressing a 
thought which has often,ocaurrcd to 
10 , that the Head of our days, could 
,,icy reappear among us for a moment, 
have grievous cause to complain against 
their survivors. The instant tfiat tliose 
dead have disappeared, almost every 
act of their life, even of a private and 
confidential nature, is formally sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of often a har.sli- 
judging public, not acquainted with 
the precise circumstances under which 
those acts were done — those letters, 
for instance, -written — which become 
thenceforth the subjects of unsfiaring 
comment an4 sometimes injurious spe- 
culation! I have heard an eminent 
person say, when conversing on ^his 
subject,* “For my part, 1 now take 
care to wi'itc nV liters that may not 
jjroclaimed dn the housetopsr— aftd 
very cautious whom. I take into 
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my coafidenco.” Is this unreasonable, 
or unnatural ? 

Perhaps, however, the most coti 
spicuous feature of the literature of the 
apfe, is to be seen in the department 
of.PKosE Fiction. The^e can be no 
difficulty in pointing to the great name 
of Sir Wiilter Scott as o^e destkied, 
in all probability, to attract the admir- 
ing eyes of distant ages, uriles^g, in- 
deed, our language fail, or the taste 
and genius of future times altogether 
alter, lie was a w'ondcrful person; 
and has left in our imaginative lite- 
rature the traces of giant footprints, 
such as none dare even attempt to fill. 
All his contemporaries and successors, 
down to the present time, he “doth 
bestride, like a f^lossus."” Of this 
great genius it may be proudly said, 
that he never wrote a line which had 
the slightest tendency to licentious- 
ness: and, moreover, that there is not 
a trace of vulgarity in any of his often 
dazzling and enthralling, hut not equal 
compositions, all of which emanated 
from the pen of the highly-finjphfd 
scholar and gentlcmaiii. This class of 
writing, for certain reasons of ray own, 
unimportant to any one else, I feel ex- 
treme delicacy and difficulty in touch- 
ing, or even glancing at. To (jritkise 
contemporaries, aiicj^ by way of either 
censure or praise,** is an impertinence 
of which, for those reasons, I cannot 
be guilty ;„but I may be allowed to 
express my opinion, that during the 
last quarter of a century, undouhte'd, 
and high, dnd very peculiar genius 
lias be^ii displayed in this fascinating 
department of literature. It may, at 
the same time, bo admissible to ex- 
press, most respectfully, a suspicion 
whether, in the opinion of future com- 
petent judges, it would be held that 
sufficient pains have been taken, in 
the present day, to-construct a Fiction 
on a durable basis ; and whether there 
arc, consequently, many that have suf- 
ficient vitality to bloom< in the atmo- 
sphere— shall I say it? — of the next 
sutceeding century. It has always 
appeared to me, that to co/fstruct a 
durable Fiction iS- rsally a more dif- 
ffcult task, and requires much raor^f 
original power, and far greater know- 


ledge and taste, time, and considciia- 
tion, than seems to bo sometimes sup- 
posed. Let any one carefully consider 
the conception, plan, and execution, 
of those three imperishable master- 
pieces, Diy)i Qiihoky Oil BlaSj and Tom 
Jories; and 1 shall he much mistaken 
if he will not concur in the observa- 
tion which 1 have ventured to make. 

' The continuous and even increasing 
demand for this class of writings, both 
in our own country, on the Continent, 
and in America, is truly astonishing 
I doubt whether anything of the kind 
is written, however humble its pre- 
tensions, which is nfeu read by hun- 
dreds; while those of a higher, and 
the highest order, and the productions 
of persons of established reputation, 
are eagerly read by many hundreds 
of thousands of persons, perhaps ulu- 
mately by even millions, in almost 
every class of society. If this be so, 
how great is the responsibility cast 
upon those possessing the power of 
writing such works ! What incalcu- 
lable evil, what incalculuhle good, may 
they not do ! 

And I do believe that many of the 
most distinguished and successful la 
bourers iirtbis gay crowded quarter of 
the literary vineyard, sincerely strive 
io make their writings the vehicles of 
high moral teaching. 

It is,' in fact, a class of writing which 
must always have charms for man- 
kind: and it may be remarked, with 
humble reverence, that the sublime 
teachings of Him who apahe an never 
man spalce^ were largely conveyed in 
pardbleji. ' 

The writing of History finds great 
favour, and enjoys unprecedented facil- 
ities, in the present age. Generally 
speaking, it is in the hands of very 
able, learned, and faithful men ; and 
I doubt whether history ever spoke so 
fully ari(* so truthfully as in tne ^^je- 
sent age. To some extent thi^-^'js 
easily to be accounted for, even inde- 
pendently of the personal character of 
our historians ; and^^rincipally by the 
fact that so, many persons now have 
ample opportunities for (Juickly detect- 
ing Erroneous statements. Authentic 
political information of every kind is 
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|iccessible to althost e^^’crybody ; aud 
a consciousness of this fact naturally 
quickens the vigilance of historical 
writers, especially those dealing with 
modern and recent times. The his- 
torians of three or four centuries hence 
will have immense advanti»ges’ over 
their predecessors of the pi esent and 
previous ages. There is one history 
of tlie present day, which will present 
in all future time a great storehouse 
of authentic facts, constituting the re- 
cord of one of the most critical periods 
in the history of civilised mankind 
PoETKY is not dead, in the present 
busy practical^age , but her voice is 
heard only faintly and fitfully, like the 
sounds of an A^^olian harp in a crowd- 
ed tljoronghhtre. The hurrying pas- 
sengers do not hear it, nor would care 
Jbout it if they did , bul now and then 
the sounds from that liarp fall deli- 
ciously on a sensitive ear, and awake 
fine sympathies. The poetry »of the 
present age is principally aud elegant- 
ly conversant with aentment, of which 
It is often a ver^' delicate and beautiful 
uttciancc It is questionable, however, 
wlicilier flights of irnaginatien arc as 
hold ; whether it he, or at all events 
show itself, as strong and original as 
in times gone by. Yet there are grand 
regioiis which 1 have often greatl|f 
wondered to see apparently continuing 
untried. Oh, transcendent afld most 
glorious faculty, there are yet bound- 
less scenes into which thou mayest 
soar as on angel wing ! 

There is a fine spirit of Criticism 
abroad , subtle, piercing, and discrimi- 
I’tfiting. Specimens of this species of 
literature may be seen in our weekly 
and even daily journals, as well as in 
those appearing at longer intervals--' 
compositions which may take their 
|)lace beside any extant in the lan- 
guage; anclhe who expresses this opin- 
io%has himself been occasiqjially the 
.4Sect of rather rough criticism, which, 
nevertheless, cannot bias an honest 
jud^nent. On the other hand, there 
is a great of^liis class of writing 
that is hasty and^flirnsy, |ind amount- 
ing, in fact, to a mere caricature of 
criticism.. * 

Our PHiLOSorihcAL literature is of 


a very high order— speaking at pre- 
sent as far as regards style of composi- 
tion ; and I helic^vc that the most dis- 
tinguished foreigners, acquainted with 
our language, express the same opin- 
ion. Mr Dttgald Stewart, a very com- 
petent judge, ^nd one who himself 
wr«te English with purity and force, 
has doolared that “as an instrument 
of t^^ol^ght, and a medium of scientific 
coramunioation, the English language 
appears to nje, iiiMts present state, to 
be far superior to the French.” Thi 
I was said neaily fifty years ago. Since 
^then, no one can have been familiar 
with philosophical compositions, espe- 
cially those of the present day, with- 
out Having occasion to admire the 
simplicity, vigour, and •prcci.sion with 
which English is written by those com- 
municating the profoundcst researches 
in science. If 1 may he allowed to 
express an opinion, 1 should select the 
style of Sir John Ilcrscbcl as afibrding 
a model of elegance, exactness, and 
strength. Some of his delineations of 
^in^lt and abstruse matters are ex- 
quimely delicate and felicitous. 

Having thus glanced at the more 
prominent features of Hie literature of 
the age, it may bo excusable to siig- 
ge.#t tge question, whether, upon the 
whole, the present age is, in this re- 
spect, inferior, eqiikl, or superior to 
any that has preceded ^it ? This is a 
question, indeed, equally i^pplicable to 
all the other branches of a subject di- 
ifctly or indirectly involving the in- 
tellectual development of the age; but 
it may nevertheless not be out bf pla^c 
here for an over-confident observer to 
cast his eye on the long roll of splen- 
did names in every department of 
science and literature, prose and poeti- 
cal, of days preceding our own, and in 
other countries as well as our own, 
and then modestly ^ ask, dare we say 
that wo have any to set beside them ? 
Or is the present age to be regard- 
ed as under MpeuHar*conditions, unfa- 
vourable to tne development of indivi- 
dual eminence and greatness? Vol- 
taire, an*!aulhor whose name one can 
never mention Iwt ^ith mingled fccl- 
fiigs of contemjtt, anger; and achnir*- 
tion* qjice made this remark : “ Ori- 
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ginal genius occurs but seldom in a 
nation where the literary taste is 
formed. The number of cultivated 
nainds which there abound, like the 
trees in a thick and flourishing forest, 
prevent any single individual from 
raising his head far above the rest ” 
But is thft so ? And wh^ shouKi it 
be so ? Would a Plato, an ATristotle, 
a Newton, a Bacon, a Locke, a Leib- 
nitz,* a Shakespeare or a Milton, a 
Scaligcr or a Bentley, a Cervantes or 
a Le Sage, a Barrow or a Butler, a 
Chatham, a Pitt, a Fox or Burke, faib 
to tower above the men of the nine- 
teenth century? The (fuestioii may 
give rise to interesting speculations ; 
but 1 shall pass tliera by with the 
observation, that one may, without 
presumption, venture to question the 
soundness of this confident Jidmn of 
Voltaire, who doubtless secretly hoped 
that he himself would be regarded as 
a transcendent exception to the rule 
which, possibly for that purpose alone, 
he modestly laid down. . * 

Thus much for what may 
ed tJie vehicle m circidatimj medium of 
thought ; in discussing which, it was 
almost necess£,ry to touch, however 
slightly, several of the multifarious 
subjects with which it is connedied. 
May I recur to ^hq question. Are we 
of the present day pigmies or giants, 
as compared w'lth those who have gone 
before us ?-r-or whether, taking a large 
average, wc may be considered as l^e- 
low, or on a level with them ? Let lis 
reserve the matter for a future stage 
of our speculations ; and in the mean 
time try to avoid a tendency to be- 
come, as Horace lias expressed it, 
praiKcrs of the past on the one hand, 
and, on the other, confident and vain- 
glorious as to the position of intellect 
in the present age. It may be that 
there were giants *in those days — intel- 
lectual giants in the times before us ; 
it may be that so there have always 
been, and that there are now. But 
here may be started an important and 
inlCeresting question : Is the human 
intellect now really different from, or 

* It was the fond objeftt of this prroatphil^A 
sophical geuiUs to subvert the Xewtauian 
systena! 


greater, than, that which it ever was^, 
since we have authentically known 
of its existence and action ? '.'lie 
itature of mankind is just what it 
was three thousand years ago, as is 
.iroved by the examination of mum- 
'iiies : Why should it be different with 
their minds ? The intellect of Newton, 
ia Place, or La Grange, may stand, 
says Sir John Herschel,f in fair com- 
petition with that of Archimedes, Aris- 
totle, or Plato. But is it not also pos- 
sible, and the question is a very great 
one, that the Almighty may have pre- 
scribed limits to the Imrnaii intellect, 
which it never could, ^and never can 
pass, however it may have the ad- 
vantage of dealing with the ac(;umu- 
latcd riches and experience of all the 
past intellectual action of our specie/?, 
as far as its results exist, for our con- 
templation and guidance? Or may 
there exist dormant energies of the 
intelMbt, beyond all past, but not in- 
capable of future and prodigious, de- 
velopment ? 

The Intellect ! But what is in- 
tellect? — and in merely asking the 
question, wo seem suddenly sinkuig 
into a sort of abyss 1 Is intellect an 
unknown ’ power, like Gravitation, 
whoso -existence is evidenced only by 
^ts action, while of the nature of that 
power we arc utterly in the daik'-^ 
Seven years ago J ventured, in a work 
incidentally dealing with such topics, 
to ask the following question • “ Meta- 
physics, or mental philosophy : what 
shall bo said upon this subject ? "VVhat 
do we now really know of that strange 
mysterious thing, the llwnmn Miitly 
after thousands of years’ ingenious 
and profound speculations of philoso- 
phers ? Has the Almighty willed that 
it should be so? — that the nature 
and operations of the mind of mail, 
shall for ever be shrouded in mystery 
irnpeneff.able, and that we shall 
tiuue at once pleasing, puzzling, 
harassing ourselves, and exercising 
our highest faculties to the end of 
time, with contradi«ftory speculations 
and hypotheses?” In 4his present 
month of December, 1 submitted this 
pa^ssage, for the purposes of this even- 
t Dwc. on Nat. FktL, p. 40. 
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i®g, to two eminciit academical teach- 
ers in Elngland and in Scotland, dis- 
ciplrf^s of differcnl schools, of that 
winch passes under the name of meta- 
physics.* One wrote to me thus 
“ 1 can subscribe to the perplexity 
expressed about metaphysics, in the 
separate paragraph of vour letter.” 
The other told me, that lie thought I 
had indicated the true state of meta* 
physical science in the present day. 
Then, I asked him whether he con- 
sidered that we were really any fur- 
ther advanced — or whether, at least, 
it was generally agieed that we were 
further advanced, in admitted know- 
ledge of the nature and functions of 
the mind, than Aristotle was — that is, 
upwards of twenty -two centuries ago? 
lie considered for a moment, and re- 
lied in the negative ! — adding, “We 
may think that we are, but that is not 
luy opinion.” 1 then a.sked tho same 
question of my other friend, tftid he 
wrote as follows ‘ — “ I am afraid that 
very few substantial advances have 
been made in psycliology, since the 
days of Aristotle. Perhaps mpre peo- 
ple know sonictliiiig of the* human 
mind than knew anything about it iu 
his time , hut I doubt wRethcr any 
man pf the present day knows more 
about it than ho knew ! ” • 

W^hat opinion would Plato and Aris- 
totle form, of the existing ^ate of 

* metaphysical science in this country 
and Germanj'', if they could rise from 
their long sleep to scrutinise it ? On 
how many gi’eat noints would they 
find their philosopnical successors of 
-•■let us say — the last two centuiies, 
aqreed ? And on which of them would 
either Plato or Aristotle be forced to 
acknowledge that their own specula- 
tions had been subverted by aemoii- 
•fitrative strength ? What new facts 
and phenomena would be presented 
to<!iiiem in mental science ? Who shall 

word tb abarharouB cornpound by the 
' Schqalmcn of the words [Totj ^tT« ret fuaxa, 
wbicn were used by the editors ot the extaut 
works of Ar^totle, to desiguato his abstract 
reasonings and speculations concerning the 
original cause*? of existence, ^vlthout relation 

• to matter, and which, they were of opinion, 
should be studied “after Ins Physics, ’• awt* 

furtxit, or treatises on Natural Fihlo- 
sopby. ^ 


be our spokesman, of dead or living 
inctaphy siciaiis, fromDescartes, Locke, 
Malehrunche, anti Leibnitz, down to 
Kant, Fichte, Hchelling, and Hegel ? 
W^hat a ghostly wrangling might we 
expect to heaf ! What would be the.re- 
sult? Would tho elder disputants claim 
thcMater a!i|di.sciplcs ; or tJfese prove 
that thc'ir predecessors had beeii alto- 
gether and absurdly in the wrong ? 

But, you will reasonably ask, is it, 
then, really so ? A few niiiintcs’ con- 
versation with tho first professed or 
^icknowlcdgcd metaphysician wliom 
you meet, however he may at first 
dispute it, v^ll prove the existence of 
the fact, that the very elements of the 
science at this moment are floating 
about ill extreme uncertainty. Ask 
him — i^hat he means by mind‘? — is 
it material or immaterial ? What does 
he understand by matter? — docs it 
exist, or not? Is thought the func- 
tional icsult of physical organisation, 
or the action of a separate spiritual 
existence ? If so, how is it united 
v^tl^Air what arc its relations to, mat- 
ter? How docsf it stand with relation 
to the external world ? Nay — i s there 
any external world at all ? f What is 
the nature of the mind’s internal ac- 
tiod ? •What is consciousness ? AVhat 
is perception, and,w^at arc its media 
What arc ideas?— are they, or arc they 
not, innate?!: — for this ^rand quc.stion 
t Bishop Berkeley, an cxquigite nietaphy- 
jical geniuB, broifght iirofound reasoning.s in 
sfl^iport of his opinion, that our belief iu the 
reality of an external world* is totally un- 
founded I ^ ^ 

t “ //wmfe ideas" signify those ndtions, or 
imprcsBioiiS, supposed to have been stain Y'ed 
upon tho mind from tho first mstaut of its 
e.\.istoiico, as contradifstinguished to those 
which it afterwards gradually acquires from 
without. Locke undertook to demonstrate 
that idcaK arc not innate : and the diHputo 
has the groatCBt names arrayed on each side. 
There is one remark on the submet, made by 
Bishoj) Law, the patrefc of Br Palcy, and a 
z.calous partisan of Locke, which has always 

S eared to me worthy of attention : ” It^ 
really como to tho same thing witii re-' 
gard to tho moiM, attributes of God, and the 
nature of virtue and vice, whether the Deity 
has implanted these instincts and afTcctiiuiB 
iq us, or lyia framed and disposed us in such 
a manner — has given us such power, and 

« laced ua in*such*i1ii3umstanceR — that we 
lust necefisardy acquire tJioin ” — LAWks 
TraiHaUon of Jrchbishop King on the ungin 
qf-SvilAV. 79 (note). 
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is, and even in our own country, still 
the subject of dispute ! What consti- 
tutes personal idj;ntity ? And so 
forth: everytliing proving the more 
unsettled the further you push your 
way into the darkness and confusion 
worse confounded than that out of 
which yju had gone. Tlie distin- 
guished metaphysician to wliora I last 
alluded, a subtle, original, and Ic.^irned 
thinker, wrote to me thus, the other 
day : “ The science of the human 
mind, as hitherto cultivated, is a poor, 
unedifying pursuit: we seek to isolate 
the mmd from the things with whicVi 
it is occupied — the external world, 
and to study that mind in its isola- 
tion. But that is impracticable. Wc 
instantly los^i our footing. Wc get 
among abstractions, darJentss, and 
nonentity. How do you know, begins to 
ask the puzzled inquirer, that we have 
a, mind at all ? Why cannot a hody 
he so constituted, as to think, and 
feel, and love, and hate ? lie is per- 
haps answered, that the opinion- in 
favour of a mind (you know thaj^l^m 
a zealous anti-inatccialist) is at any 
rate more probable. The science of 
the human mjnd, then, acooiding to 
this, is the science of something which 
only prohaUy exists ! A finc^scinicc 
that must be, which deals with some 
thing which does not exist ! 

Here is a picture of existing meta- 
physic^il science ! It is, in truth, only 
a reflection of some of vhc myriad dark 
shadows of all past speculation ; dnd 
shall it be said tnat it bears a similar 
delation to the future? Metaphysics 
are called a science : and yet its main 
questions are — “ W/iat are the ques- 
tions ! ” It deals with being, and its 
conditions, and yet cannot say what 
h'ing is : and, indeed, I doubt whether 
it can be truly given credit for pos- 
sessing one sirigjc grand truth, uni- 
versally recognised as such. In vsliort, 
metaphysics are to each particular 
mind what it chooses make them ; 
though undoubtedly these exeroita- 
tiyns have a tendency to sharpen its 
faculties. A whole life of l*ii ingeni- 
ous rational bein^* may he occupied in 
<*hese pursuii# — however irritating St 
■may be to fond metaphysiciaps Vo be 


told so — without the acknowlcdg#*d 
acquisition of a single fact, of one 
solitary, practical, substantial result. 
He has been doing, all the while, 
little else than amusing himself with 
a sort of mental kaleidoscope, or gaz- 
ing at a series of dissolving views. 
He has been floundering on from be- 
ginnings in which nothing is begun, 
^to conclusions in which nothing is 
concluded ! 

It would seem, however, that new' 
forces are now being brought into the* 
field, and magnetism and electricity, 
whether one and the same force, or 
different, are destiiiCU to dissolve our 
diflicultics. According to one qimsi 
philosopher, man’s body is a may- 
7icf,*mystei iously communicating with 
other bodies, and external objects, 
without any visible medium ; and tins 
discovery is destined, say the profes- 
sors of the new science, to cast a new 
light<-on the nature of being, of life, 
death, sleep, spirit, matter — andtheo- 
logyi Apparently one of our own 
countrymen has anonymously an- 
nounced the cxliilarating discovery, 
that man is a mere electro-chemical 
machine, in common with all the lower 
animals, of vtliat sort or size whatso- 
ever I “ The mental action, ’’ quoth 
^tJJis sage, “ is identical, except in 
* “MeHmer/’saysTonuomann, inliisJIfttw- 
ual of tite History of Philosophy, ‘ * discovcroci, 
or rather re-discovcrcd, the existence of a- 
new force — a universally diffused power 
sinul.a,rtu attraction and electricity, permeat- 
ing and acting on all org.niisod and uuor- 
g'lnised bodies.” Some view it simply as 
“a nervous fluid;” while othcra resolve cer- 
tain recent alleged phenomena of natural 
and artifici.al somnambulism, to “the po</or 
of the mind .acting directly on the organisa- 
tion : ” whence we have lately hoard of “two 
new sciences — Neuro-IIypnoJogy, and Bl^c- 
tro-lJiology ” PiofesHorEschenmayer admits 
the existence of “an organic ether,” spread 
everywhere, and subtler than light; and wit . 
this view “connects Ins mystical and spiri- 
tual metaphysics.” Dr Passavant “shows 
the mliimto and important relation betmuen 
the science and the subliuiest scntimeit-^if 
religion f ” and Dr Enneraosev can trace “the 
oonuection and distinction of the highest de- 

I gree of Mesmerism, and — Mirades!'* What 
will bo said of those typings, a few centuries 
hence? Shall we be laughocf, at for laughing 
at them— if our ago do laugh at them ? Or 
doei? a discriminating philosophy detect in 
acjdon, amidst a mass of absuratty, and even 
fraud, startling indications of physical truth ? 
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degree * it may be imponderable and 
ii^angiblo — the result of the action of 
an apparatus of an electric nature” 

' — l^in quoting his’words — “ a modi- 
fication of that surprising agent which 
takes magnetism, heat, and light, as 
other subordinate forms : electricity 
being almost as nietaphysicaras ever 
mind was supposed to be. . . . Mental 
action pas.ses at once into the cate- 
gory of natural thiiigs ; its old meta-1 
physical character vanishes in a mo-J 
ment, and the dwthirtion between plnjai- 
ml and moral is annulled * U’herc 
is a stride indeed! — the stride, to be 
sure, of an impudent child. Accord- 
ing to him, my friends, we in this 
hall may behold in ourselves a choice 
assortment of electrical machines — 
quaintly conceiving themselves re- 
itpomlhle heingsl — 1, giving out the 
h])krks, chemically or mechanically — 

1 do not exactly know or care which 
— and you looking on and listening to 
their crackling sound, wdth eledlrical 
sympathy and complacency I What will 
he the next stage of thiss wondrous dc- 
vehjpment V It is hard to treat these 
things gravely ; yet they have been, 
and are, widely and sedulously disse- 
minated in the present day, in this 
country — in this, the nineteenth cen- 
tury ! "With what ohject ? And what 
measure must have been taken, by’ 
those who do so, of the intellect of 
the age ? 

* Uow refreshing is it to recollect, 
amidst all these results of never-end- 
ing, and often impious trifling with 
the grandest subjects with which man 
can concern himself, the sublime and 
authoritative declaration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, There is a sriitiT in man ; and. the 
inspiration of the Ahnighty giveth them 
understamlmg I f 

What, therefore, shall we conclude ? 

“If mentel action he electric’* Bays the 
anonyinouH and very quaint wnt<aj alluded 
to-jjrc author of TJt^ Vestines o/tM IfaturaZ 
JIMnry of Creation^ “the proverbial quick- 
jiess of thought — tnat is, the quiokuesa of 
the titnsiuission of Bcnsation and will — 
be presuiiicd to have been brought to an exact 
adnieasurem^t I . f . Mental action may 
accordingly be presumed to hswe a rapidity 
equ{iltol92,000 miles in the second i—i e , the 
quickness wijbh which tlie electric agent, l%ht, 
travels!'* . t xxxu 8. 


That MINI) remains, at present, what- ' 
wer revelations may be in store for • 
uture times, the gieat insoluble my.s- 
ery it ever was, rfo far as relates to 
its constitution and mode of action ? 
That wc have no evidence of its facul- 
,ics being gi*batcr, or less, now, than 
they ever were*; and that, judging 
merely from the past, we have no 
grounds for expecting alteration for the 
future ? It may be, that such know- 
ledge is too high for us, and that for 
wise purposes we attain to it, and 

that the absence of it does not affect 
tlao object with which man was placed 
upon the earth — I am myself strongly 
disposed to ttiink that every peisoii 
who has meditated upon the opera- 
tions of his own mind, has occasion- 
ally, anc^ suddenly, been startled with 
a notion that his mind possesses qua- 
lities and attributes of which he lias 
mwhere seen any account. I do not 
know how to express it, hut 1 have 
several times had a transient con- 
sciousness of mere ordinary incidents 
the!) occurring, having somehow or 
otttci»1iap^iied before, accompanied 
by a vanisning idea of being able even 
to predict the sequence. I once, men- 
tioned this to a man df powerful in- 
tellect, and he said, “ So have I.” 
Again -*-it may he that there is more 
of truth than one*sii^pccts, in the as- 
sertion which I met witlu in a work of 
Mr dc Quincey’s, that forgrUing — ab- 
solute forgetting - is a thiifg liot pos* 
sil^le to the human mind. Some evi- 
dence of this may be deriijed from the 
fact of long missed incidents an(Istat«K 
of feeling suddenly being reproduced, 
and without any perceptible tiaiii of 
association. Were this to be so, the 
idea is very awful ; and it has been 
suggested by a great thinker, that 
merely perfect memory of everything, 
may constitute the great booh which 
shall be opened innhe last day, on 
which man has been distinctly told 
that the secrets of all hearts shall be 
made known •,*for all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of Him vdih 
ohom we l^ave to do. 

Man’s mind, I take the liberty 
0 ^ repeating, is y*docd & mystery 
t Heb. iv. 13. 
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him. In tho mean time, fet restless 
metaphysical speculators go on, if 
they please, amusing and puzzling 
each other with theories and hypo- 
theses to the end of time ; only, my 
fri( 3 nds, let not ourselves be drawn 
within their meshes, 'but consider 
Avhether life, thought*, and the sense of 
responsibility, have not b«en giv^li to 
us for infinitely wiser and greMcr pur- 
poses, however awfully mysterious, 
than to exhaust our faculties in end- 
less and nugatoiy inquiries. Inves- 
tigations of this kind, nevertheless, 
are not in all points of view to b<> 
deprecated, but may possibly bo at- 
tended with morally •beneficial re- 
sults. “ It is of great use to the 
sailor,” says Locke, “ to know the 
length of hisf line, though he cannot, 
with it, fathom all the depths* of tho 
ocean. It is well he knows that it is 
long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct 
his voyage, and caution him against 
running upon shoals, that may ruin 
him. Our business here is to knbw, 
not all things, but those whief^ ctn- 
oern our conduct. 11^ wc can find out 
those measures whereby a rational 
creature, put in that state in which 
man is in this world, ^ may, and oi^ht, 
to govern his opinions and <'aclSons 
depending tberepn, we need not be 
troubled that some other things escape 
our knowledge.” * And, finally, be it 
'observed, that we have no authority 
from revealed religion, for repi-essipg 

* E»say on ike Human l/ndcratandini/, book 
iVch, i. § G A litUo further dn, this iwfound 
thinker thus admirably proceeds: — “Men 
ex;tcndmff their inquiries beyond their capa- 
cities, and lettniff their thoughts wander into 
tiose depths wheie tliey can find no sure 
looting, it IS no wonder that they raise ques- 
tions, and multiply disimtes; which never 
coming to any clear resolution, are proper 
only to continue and increase their doubts, 
and to confirm them o^Jast t7i perfect sce 2 >ticism. 
Whcieaa, were tVic capacities of our under- 
standings well considered, the extent of our 
knowledge once discovered, and tho horizon 
tound which sets the boiufds between the 
enlightened and dark parts of things— be- 
twiieu what is, and what is not, comprehen- 
sible by ns— men would perhaps^ with less 
scrui>le, acquiesce in the avowed ignorance 
of the one, and cmV.loi|rttheir 'thoughts and 
tfiBcour.se with .move advantage and satisfaf/^ 
tjon in the other.’' 


what are called metaphysical specula- 
tions, however little direct cncouragn- 
nicnt it may afford them ; — and, even 
if their result be only to prove their 
futility, that, of itself, constitutes a 
signal fact. 

It will be observed that I have been 
hitherto' dealing with the so-called 
science of the mind, simply as the 
subject of human speculation. Kow 
■Revelation deals with man, physi- 
cally, mentally, axid morally, remains 
to he seen. Contenting ourselves for 
the present, with the undoubted 
ence of intellect, and its action, some- 
how or other; and postponing tho 
consideration of the Cognate subject 
of ethics, or moral science, it may 
not possibly be deemed presumptuous 
if one venture to express an opinion, 
that tho intellect of tlie present age 
appears, civteris paribus, in as high a 
state of general development as has 
been known on the cartli , and that 
it may oven be doubted wln'ther there 
be not now among us — I speak of our- 
selves and other civilised nations — 
men of an intellectual strength ap- 
proaching that of the most illustrious 
of our recorded sjiocics But in say- 
ing this, I jely only on the evidence 
afforded by the recent progress and 
the present state of phtjHleal science. 
|«f we have made, as I feel compelled 
fo thii|k is the case, no real advance 
in psychological science for ages, how^ 
vast has been that of physical science,^ 
within the last half, or even quarter of 
a century ! 

Go back for a moment, in imagina- 
tion, to tho times when this earth was 
thought the fixed centre of the lAii- 
verse and an extended plane, f the hea- 
venly bodies mere glittering specks 
revolving round it! — when Thales, a 
great philosopher, one of tho seven 
wise men of Greece, conceived anibe?lr 
to have an inherent soul or essence, 
which, JSwakened by friction, wenta^^h 

t This notion is not yot apparently banish- 
ed from among ourselves oven. “ 1 rfoi em- 
ber, "saya tho present Astronomer- Royal, “a 
roan in ray youth — iny<*Mend was in his in- 
quiries an ingoiiious man, a sort of jihiloso- 
I»hor— who used to say he should like to go 
toihi edge of the earth and look overf — Airey’s 
Leafures on Astronomy, p. 46, 2d edit., 1848. 
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nn(l IrrmgJU Jiade, (he Ugli]^rtieU» 8oat- inference? of the last impovtanee f • 
ing around (such* were his ideas of its What relation do ages of our past 
tjlectrieal qualities Il—wheri the great history bear to a single year thua 
Aristotle taught that the heavenly spent? $ 

bodies were bound fast in spheres We have thoroughlj^ dissected, for 
which revolved with them round our instance, the human and almost all 
earth — the bodies themselves being known aninfal structures — those* of 
motionless— -the first sphere b^ing that the present tenants of ever-^ element ; 
in which the fixed stars arc placed; corAjcting yinumerable errors, andde- 
tlien the five planets ; the sun ; and, veloping extensive and important re- 
next to the earth, the moon : the earth lations and analogies. The result is, 
itself being at rest, and the centre of to overwhelm, and almost crush our 
the universe ! But time would fail me small faculties wi>h the evidences of 
to recapitulate these marks of what transcendent wisdom and beneficence, 
we call primitive simplicity; and your The subdued soul can only murmur, 
memories will quickly suggest them, Marmllous are ThyworJes, and that my 
far lower dow# than to the times of soul hwweth f-ight weU ! 
astrology and alchemy. How stand A word about anatomy, human and 
we now ? Little though wc know, by comparative, with reference to some 
our own research and reasonings, con- recently promulgated Cbnclusions of 
corning our own inner man, what have deep significance and interest. 

not como to know of the world in The human structure seems to have 
which wc live, and our physical rela- been nearly exhausted anatomically, 
tions to it; of the wonderful structures of even as far as relates to the nerves, 
ourselves, animals, and vegetables ; of except, perhaps, as to microscopical 
the glorious heavens around and about researches, now being actively prose- 
us? Man is indeed a wonder to himself, culed, and with very important results, 
and lives amidst an incomprehensible 'I"Vi^^emark, hoWevei’, applies only to 
and cvcr-iiicrcasing wonder. Let us the facta of human anatomy : on the 
merely glance, for a moment’, atone significance or meaning of those facts, 
or two of the leading features of mo- quite a new light seemstlawning. Man 
dcrii filiysiulogy, of chemistry, me- now, by his own researches, finds that 
clianics, astronomy, and geology. ho te indeed, as God had ages before 
The whole earth has been converted^ told him, fcarfuVy^ and wonderfully 
into man’s observatory; in every part made; and the enlightened and pious 
of which he is incessantly, simliUane- philosophy of the present day recog- 
'ously, and systematically at work, nises as a fact,^on the autl^rity of r*- 
and communicating, and comparing, volation, which* has recorded it in lan- 
each with the other, their results, guage of ineffable awe aiyi sublimity, 
What would Aristotle say, T^ord Bacon that the human species came up^on tbjP 
standing by with gladdened heart, were planet solely in virtue of a direct act 
h%to be told of the astronomical, geo- of creation by the Almighty. God cre^ 
logical, magnetic, and physiological olcd man in }/is own image — in the im- 
observations, researches, and experi- 1 age of God created he him. And the 
menls at this moment going on \x\\ Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
every (piartcr of the globe to which ' ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
♦dventurous man can penetrate; oh- the breath of life; and mcm became a 
servations and experiments conducted living soul “ He dM not merely pos- 
by^osc Avho act strictly iiiigaonccrt, sees it," observes Mr Coleridge ; “he 
ajjj^n rigorous adherence to univ' hecuTne it. Tt was his proper bchig ; 
sally recognised rules and principles his truest sell; the man in the man. 
of inquiry and experiment ? That the All organised beings have life, in coyi- 
greatest ini^llcct%of the age are ever raon, each after its kind. This, there- 
at work, patiently methodising, com- fore, all iftiimals possess, and man as 
.bining, and comparing, the results ^animal. * But^fn ^addition to this, 
thus obtained, and deducing from God transfused iAto man ti*highcr*gif* 
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and specially imbreathed even alivinp: 
— that is, self-subsisting’ — soul ; a soul 
having its life in itself.” * 

Philosophy reverently owns that it 
knows of no other clue to 
than that thus vouchsafed exclusively 
and- positively by revelatfon. In exa- 
mining th^ human structure, however, 
and comparing it with that«cof anitrfals 
in general, a new and grand evidence 
has lately been afforded of the unity 
of the divine action ; supplying the 
last argument required, and left un- 
touched by the famous Oudworth. to 
refute the old atheistic doctrine of De-#j 
mocritus and his followers — who, it 
will be remembered, reseflved the ex- 
istence of men and animals into the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms — ^l>y de- 
monstrating the existence, in the Di- 
vine Mind, of a pattern, or plan, prior 
to its manifestation in tho creation of 
man. “ The evidence,” says the great 
physiologist, to whom we are indcht- 
ed't for this noble contribution to sci- 
ence and natural theology — I mean 
Professor Owen, who T believe has car- 
ried comparative anatomy mucU-hi- 
yond the point at which it had been 
left by his illustrious predecessor Cu- 
vier — the evidence of unity of plan 
in the structure of animals, testifies to 
the oneness of their Creator, ms fthc 
modifications of t^ie. plan for different 
modes of life, illustrate the beneficence 
of the designer.*’ Human anatomy has 
thus acquired a new interest ana sig- 
iiificaiice. Man is no longer regard<j4 
as though he were distinct in his ana- 
tqrpy from all the rest of the animal 
creation ; but bis structure is perceived 
to be an exquisite modification of many 
other structures, the wJ^ole of which 
have now been recognised as modifi- 
cations of one and the same general 
pattern. Every one of the two hun- 
dred and sixty bones which may be 
enumerated iii tlf^i human skeleton, 
can be unerringly traced in tho skele- 
tons*of many hundred inferior animals ; 
and the human anatomitt of our day 
begins to comprehend tho nature of his 

* Aidsto Introduction, Aphor- 

isms, ix. ' 

t See ITfcc AfenetyfiS and JSomoloyies qf the 
' Skeletm, and On the Nature o> 

XmU> Bis;hakd Owisk, F-R..S. 8vp, 


own structure, in a way nevfu- dream- 
ed of by his predecessors. Thus, as 
appears to me, is supplied a splendid 
addition to the treasures of natural 
theology. 

“ Of the unity of the Deity,” says 
Paley,t “ ^^‘<5 proof is tho umformit}/ 
of observable in the system.” 
And let me interpose the remark, that 
every day is aecumulating upon ns 
proofs of this sublime doctrine. 

” We never get amongst such ori- 
^nal, or totally' different modes of 
existence, as to indicate that we are 
come into the province of a different 
creator, or under the direction of a 
different will. . . . ’’j'he inspection 
and comparison of livimj forms add 
to the argument without number.” 
And that, in some respects, incom- 
parable writer proceeds to instance a 
scries of similitudes between all ani- 
mals, which “ surely bespeak tho same 
creation and the same creator ” Thus 
wrote “f^aley just half a century ago — 
in 1802 : had he been now living, how 
he would have hailed this discovery 
of Owen, in this our own day ! I am 
aware that, when it was first an- 
nounced, suspicions were for a mo- 
ment entertained, in one or two quar 
ters, that it tended to afford a colour 
to what had been called the “ Theory 
6j Dcrehpw-eiit^'^ — of which 1 have 
reason to know that there is no more 
determined opponent than Trofossor 
Owen himself— that is, that during an 
endless succession of ages, one class 
of animals was “developed” from an- 
other. I have thought much, as far 

t Natural Thedoffii, chap. xxv. — " Of tho 
Unity of the Dcitv.” . 

§ 111 Mr Hugh Itfificr's Old Red Sqvddone, 
a charming httle record of his own interest- 
ing and valuable contributions to geological 
soicnce, will he found some just and con- 
temptuous observations on tho Theory of Pe- 
velojnnent, chap. iii. In speaking of 
mardc, the whimsioul author, if bo ho may 
be reg-ard^, of this same theory, Mr Miller 
drolly obaSrves — “ Lamarck himself, ♦<tRjn 
brining home in triumph the skoletoAB^f 
some huge salamander or crocodile of tho 
lias, might indulge consistently witir his 
theory m the pleasing belief tliat he had 
possessed himself of th<ibouo.s of his grand- 
father— a grandfather removed, ofoourBo, to 
a remote degree of consanguinity, by tho 
inteneention of a few hundred thousand 
* gTmt-greatsf ’* 
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T am aLle, abolit this matter, and 
own that I sec not the slightest 
* groynds for conn^cting a real and 
great discovery with a preposterous 
theory — such as I believe no living 
philosopher of the slightest note would 
venture to stamp with the sailction of 
his authority ; and even he or they, 
if there be more than one concerned, 
who have vamj)ed up “ 'J’he Vestigcs*j 
of Creation,” have never ventured to | 
affix their names to the performance * 
There is not, indeed, a tittle of evi- 
dence to Mijiport the derogatorj' no 
tiou that mail is the result of a change 
gradually hrouflit ahout in any infe- 
rior animal. It is simply a gratuitous 
absuraity — a repetition of one long 
ex])loded — that animals, when placed 
in new circumstances, oW'r, and arc 
tlftij capable of propagating such al- 
teration ; that if new circumstances 
be only given time enough to operate, 
the changes may be such as to (;misti- 
tutc a new scries * This old nonsense 
has been recently revived and spuri- 
ously docked out with the spoils of 
modern science, so as to arrest the at- 
tention of the simple for a moment ; 
only, however, to be quickly repudi- 
ated by even them, and then again 
forgotten, but doubtless to be again 
reproduced out of the 

“ LimOo lau'e and broad, since called. 

The .'wliso of Fuels, ”* • 

tvhen the exposure of its absurdity 
has been forgotten — reproduced as 
one of the persevering but abortive 
efforts of infidelity, to subvert the 
foundations of morality, social order, 
a ftiturc state, and the belief of a per- 
sonal suj^e rill tending Deity governing 
his creatures with reference to it. 

1 cannot quit this branch of the 
subject w’ithout bringing before you 
a*rccent, and a most interesting and 
splendid illustration of the pitch to 
whk^omparative anatomy ha» rcach- 
ediiithis country — one which renders 
its conclusions absolutely inevitable. 
The ificident which I am about to 
mention exliibits the result of au im- 
mense inductum of particuhirs in this 
noble science, and bears no faint ana- 
logy to the* magnificent astronomiejil 
* Paradiac Loat^ book iii. 


calculation, or prediction, whichever 
one may call it, presently to be laid 
before you. • 

Let it be premised that Cuvier, the 
late illustrious French physiologist 
and comparative anatomist, had said, 
that in order to deduce from a single 
fragtnent o4 its structure, tiie entire 
animal, "it was necessary t«) have a 
tooth, MY an entire articulated extrem- 
Uif. Ill his time, the compaiison was 
limited to the extt^’ual configuration 
of bone. The study of tlii‘. intmial 
i^nictnre bad not proceeded so far 
Tn the year 1839, Professor Owen 
was sitting atone in his study, when 
a sliabbily-dressed man made his ap- 
peal ance, announcing that he had got 
a great curiosity which h(?had brought 
from Nc^ Zealand, and wished to dis- 
pose of it to him. Any one in London 
can now see the article in question, 
for it is de posited in the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. It has the appearance of 
an tdd marrow-bone, about six inches 
in lei^th, and rather more than two 
inches in thickmsss, with both v-xtremi- 
ties broken off; and Professor Owen 
considered, tliat to whatever animal 
it might have belonged, the fragment 
mus^hawe lain in the earth for cen- 
turies. At first considered this 
same marrow-bone to have belonged 
to an ox — at all events to*a quadruped ; 
for the wall or rim of the boye w'as si^ 
times as thick as the bone of any bird, 
even the ostrich. He compared it with 
the bones in the skeleton of an^ 
horse, a camel, a tapir — and every 
quadruped apparently possessing a 
hone of that size and configuration ; 
but it corresponded with none. On 
this he very narrowly examined the • 
surface of the bony rim, and at length 
became satisfied that this monstrous 
fragment must havt belonged to a 
bird ! — to one at least m large as an 
ostrich, but of a totally different spe- 
cies ; and consequently one never be- 
fore heard of, as an ostrich was by far 
the biggest bird known. From the 
difference fn the strc'nMh of the bone, 
ostrich ^ein^*uiTable to fly, so 
must Jiave been ufiable thfs.unkno3W'n* 
bir^ : and so our anatomist, came to 
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the conclusion that this old shapeless 
hone indicated the former existence, 
in New Zealand, of some huge bird, at 
least as groat as an ostrich, but of a 
far heavier and more sluggish kind. 
Professor Owen was confident* of the 
validity his concliTsions, but could 
communicate that confidynce td* no 
one else , and notwithstanding at- 
tempts to dissuade him from commit- 
ting his views to the public, he print- 
ed his deductions ift the Transactions 
of the Zoological Society for the year 
1831), where fortunately they rcmaii< 
on record as conclusive evidence of the 
fact of his having then m^e this guess, 
so to speak, in the dark. He caused 
the bone, however, to be engraved ; 
and liaving sfint a hundred copies of 
the engraving to New Zealand, in the 
hopes of their being distributed and 
leading to interesting results, he pa- 
tiently waited for three yccars — ^viz., 
till the year 1 842 — when ho received 
intelligence from Dr Buckland, at Ox- 
ford, that a great box, just arrit^.ed 
from New Zealand, consigned tO' hicn- 
self, was on its waj^, unopened, to 
Profcfjsor Owerj ; who found it filled 
with Wies, palpably of a bird, one of 
which was three feet in length, and 
much more than double the^^bl^e of 
any bone in the ostcich ! And out of 
the contents (jf this box the Professor 
was positively enabled to articulate 
■Almost tlie* entire skefoton of a huge 
wingless bird, between ten and elev.^n 
FEET in height, its bony structure in 
strict conformity with the fragment in 
question ; and that skeleton may be at 
any time seen at the Museum of the 
^lollegc of Surgeons, towering over, 
and nearly twice the height of the 
'Skeleton of an ostrich ; and at its feet 
is lying the old bone from which alone 
consummate anatomical science had 
deduced such an Ustounding reality — 
the existence of an enormous extinct 
crcfiture of the bird kind, in an island 
where previously no bird had been 
known to exist larger than a pheasant 
or a common fowl ! ^ 

‘ The pa])cr on vJhJth he ^cn Bketched j 
'ho outline of the unknown bij’d, is now in 
the fiftuds of fin accomijlibhcd uutunilist in 
Ixmdou — Ml Brodenp. ' 


In the vast and deeply interesting 
department of human knowledge, hoAV- 
ever, of which 1 am speaking, .the 
eager inquirer is sternly stopped, as 
by a voice saying, “Ilitherto slialt 
iJum come, and no further ; ” and he 
is fain to obey. As the metaphysi- 
cian is unable to tell us what coTisli- 
tiitcs the mind, so it is with the })hy- 
Siologist, with reference to life. JIis 
jnost rigoious .analyses have totally 
failed to detect what is the pieci&e 
nature of that mysterious force, if one 
may use the w'ord, w'hich we desig- 
nate by the word “Life! ” He sees 
its infinitely varied mdi'ies of existence 
and action ; but wltnt it is that so ex- 
ists and acts, is now as completely 
hidden from tlie highly-trained eye of 
the modern physiedogist, as it w'.as 
from the keen and eager eye of Aris- 
totle. Woi cannot even conjecture its 
nature; except, perhaps, by vaguely 
siiggtJJsling electricity, magnetism, gal- 
vanism, or some such modification of 
ethereal force; while the high philo- 
sophy of this age regards all these as 
being only agents used as subtler ine- 
ilia for manifesting the phenomena of 
life than flesh and hone, but not a w hit 
more life than they Tiaiiguage has 
been exhausted in attempting ,to cx- 
'jiress the various notions of it which 
have occurred to the profoundest of 
mankind. Thus Newton knew no- 
thing of Avhat constituted giavitation, 
hut could tell only the laws which re- 
gulated its action. Nor, to recur for 
a moment to a topic already touched, 
do we know, nor arc avc able to con- 
jecture, how the soul of man exists in 
conjunction with his body. That it 
has, however, a separate, independent, 
immaterial existence, being as distinct 
from the body as is the house from its 
inhabitant, and is not the mere resuu 
of physical functions or forces, but en- 
dued wkh the precious and gl^j^ous 
gift of immortality, I suppose iio^ne 
doubts, who wishes to bc'considprcd a 
believer in the Christian religion, or to 
rank as a Christian philosopher. The 
! doctrine of materialism* is not now 
I that of the philosophical world ; and 
I think that the number of votaries 
of that doctrine, never groat, is fast 
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declining. The philosophy of the pre- 
Stnit age (Iocs not pretend to sec any- 
thing irnpossihlc, pr unreasonable, in 
tlio^soul’s absolute independence of the 
body, with A\hi(;li it is so incooiprehcn- 
sibly united, and from which it .so niy.s- 
tcriously takes its departure.- -T again 
repeat, that at present I am dealing 
with tlie matter as one of only huuian 
Kjieciilation. And as man has hitherto 
been bafUed in all his attempts to dis- 
cover the nature of life, so ha,s it been 
with him in respect of death. The 
awful (luestion of the Almighty him- 
self to Job remains unanswered — 
IJfirc tJiv fintrs^f dcathhecn O'pnmhndo 
fl/ir or hfoit thov hccu tJie doors of the 
shidow of death ? 

Is it, iiowever, permissible to ima- 
gine some future Nkwton of physio- 
t^gy or cbemistry, or both united, con- 
sciously on the verge of solving the 
tremendous problem, wliat constitutes 
LiKK?— agitated as Newton was when 
approaching the discovery of gravita- 
tion, but persevering, till at length the 
awful mystery lies exposed to his 
trembling eye ! — The vitality of all 
human, animal, and vcgetaVlc exist- 
ence, in all its modes and conditions, 
as absolutely demonstrable as any phy- 
sical fact at present cognisable by the 
sense and understanding of man! 
One’s mind falters at the contempm- 
tion. And what might bo tlv effect, 
on the being of mankind, of so stu- 
pendous a (liscovery ? With what 
powers would they become thence- 
forth invested ? And is the other 
great (juestion — the inind, its real na- 
ture and relations to the body — also to 
ill like manner settled? — and man’s 
relatioiks to the dread future in some 
measure perceptible even while in this 
life ? It is easy to ask; hut what mor- 
tal shall answer? even centuries upon 
centuries hence, if so long last the 
state of things with which man is coii- 

' lUid ! Let us, then, humffly return 
ho point from which we started. 

iWid we may hear the profound com- 
parative anatomist of this our enlight- 
ened day, In surfeying constantly ac- 
cujnulating proofs — each hidicating, in i 
evoYj direction, the endlessness q£ oin- 1 
nipoteiit resoiireas. and of the wisdom 




and goodness of the ever-blessed Crea-* 
tor — exclaim, in the sublime language 
of Scripture, placed on record more 
than four thousstnd years ago; AsJe 
now the I5EA8TS, and they .dudl tench 
thee ; and the foivl.h of the air, and they 
shall fell thee* Or to the earth, 

and it shall teaeh thee; and^the fi.shfs 
(f me sea s^tall declare vnto thee : Who 
hnoiih tfi not in all these, that the hand of 
the *Lord hath wrour/ht this, in whose 
hand is the soul of every Jirhaj thhifjy 
and the hreath of dll manhind.'f' 

The geneiation and use of mechani- 
l power will ever di.stingiiish the 
age in which we live, not only wdien 
tested by its’astonisliing practical and 
daily-developing results, but when re- 
ferred to the mental energy which 
has le(| the way to tlu*m. “ Almost 
all the gi'cat combinations of modern 
mechanism,” says Sir John Herschel, 
“ and many of its refinements ancl 
nicer improvements, are creations of 
pure intellect, grounding its exertions 
upon a moderate number of very ele- 
mentary propositions in theoretical 
ifte«ianics and geometry.” “ On this 
head,” he justfy adds, “not volumes 
merely, but libraries, arc reqn,isite to 
enumerate and describe tlie prodigies 
of ingenuity which have been lavish- 
ed eflreverything connected with ma- 
chinery and engin^icring ” f Which 
of us that saw that true wonder of 
our time, that visible and profoundly 
suggestive epitome and sam of ma*ttis 
(Ifdngs since he was placed on this 
planet, the Great Exhibition of 1851 
— a spectacle, however, appareutly 
passing out of the public mind with- 
out having had its true significance 
adequately appreciated — would not 
recogni.se «as one, but still only one, 
and a minor, yet resplendent feature, 
its rich array of evidences of the truth 
of these remarks ? There, mechanical 
power was seen in^evciy known form 
of manifestation and application, a.s it 
is in action at this moment, “ (fiffus- 
ing over thff whole earth,” to quote 
again this distinguished philosopher, 

“ the productions of any part of it ; to 

* Job, X T-lO. •• • 

' t DiKcoui'f)' on fftc 8tu(J]/ »f Natural Ptilkh 

annhti itn l.’t IM * * 
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fill every corner of it with miracles of 
art and labour, in exchange for its 
peculiar commodities ; and to concen- 
trate anuind us, in our dwellings, ap- 
parel, and utensils, the skill of all 
who in the present and past gencra- 
tiolis have contributed tlieir improve- 
ments to / he processes of our mjinu- 
facturc”* * 

Who is not, so to speak, dumb with 
wonder when he contemplated the 
agency of Stbam ^and Elkctiuci'I V? 
vrhicli may really bo said to have 
altered, within a very few years, and 
to be every hour altering, the rela^ 
tions of man to his fe^jow-creaturcs 
and towards external nature— giving 
him a power over the elements, such 
as no human intellect in any age, in 
its boldest fliglits of speculation, ever 
even dreamed of his being able to ac 
quire ? Whatever may be the nature 
of that subtle, inscrutable, all-pcrvad 
ing force, which presents many of its 
effects to us under the various names 
of Electricity, Magnetism, Galvanism 
— Electro- magnetism, and Magneto- 
electricity ; and whatever its hiiddn, 
or at all events indeterminate relations 
to light, heat, motion, and chemical 
affinity — or wliether these, or any of 
them, are distinct affections of matter, 
correlative, and having a re<?l]^focal 
dependence f — it ^'iS' certain that our 
great chemis/^s, both at homo and 
abroad, with Faraday at their head, 
'aVc paticiitly proseerting profound 
researches, which have already bc/^n 
attended with splendid results, and 
jf-tify us in believing that we are 
almost on the threshold of some im- 
mense discovery, affecting not only 
r ur whole system of physical science, 
but the social interests of mankind. 
“ The "agents of nature,” said Sir John 
Hcrsehel, some twenty years ago, 
“elude direct obsej-vation, and become 
known to us only oy their effects. It 
is in vain, therefore, that we desire 
to become witnesses to the processes 
carried on with such means, and to be 
ad nitted into the secret recesses and 

* Disemrse on the Stvdy of Nab ral Philo- 
»ophy, p. 64. 

f cl ROVE On the CorrelaBbn of jPhymcal Forces 
Ifiisaim ; aud Ansted'b Memniary Course 
Geology. “ 


laboratories where they arc effected 
Dow far God may permit the keet»i 
eye 'of man now to penetrate into 
these arcana of creation, who shall 
say ? 

Look at the beautiful and practical 
uses to which w’e are already able to 
put these mystic forces or elements — 
Light and Electricity. Ry the assi. st- 
ance of the hitter, we may be Said to 
have vastly altered our relation to 
both Time and Space. Let us look 
for a moment to the past, and then to 
the future To the past, when man- 
kind could communicate together or- 
ally only, and no furtber than voices 
could carry ; then, as lar and as last 
as writing and mechanical means of 
transit could convey ; but now, how 
is it ? Our converse with each other 
is literally with lightning swiftnes? ; 
under ocean, § through the air; from 
one person unseen to another unseen ; 
in different latitudes and longitudes ; 
and, ere long, in (lilfcrent hemisphen's ! 
The land is rapidly being Covered with 
a network of electric apparatus for the 
transmission of thought. Wc already 
communicate with case, under the sea, 
with Ireland and France ’ The whole 
Continent is now nearly connected 
thus together. I myself, in Sept('m- 
Jber last, saw the electric telegraph in 
process of traversing the Alpine alti- 
tudes And solitudes, and could not 
help often pausing to think how soon , 
those filmy conductors might be trans- 
mitting words pregnant with the fate 
of nations ! Then I tliought of one of 
the earliest uses^to which the electric 
telegraph was put in this country ; 
when the murderer’s flight from tAe 
still-quivering victim of his '‘endish 
passion, was long anticipated by the 
dread conductors along the line by 
which he was swiftly travelling in 
fancied impunity, but only to drop, 

J Disc. ^at. Phil, t \) 191. 

§ McBsages can now be interchanged 
submarine telegraph, between London Tttid 
Paris, iu thirty or forty minutes ; why need 
it require a fourth of the time ? I am told, 
<*u high authority, that it is hoped shortly to 
have the observatories ‘bf Paris and Green- 
wich in absolutely {nmidtaneous action ! Arago 
has recently stated that the only hindrances 
at prtsent existing arc of a temporary and 
local nature, m this country. 
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afifriglited, into the arms of sternly 
c'^pectant justice.* 

What, again, may not hy-aiid-by 
he file fruits of our present extensive 
and uiiromilling researches on the 
gland subject of teirestrial inagnet- 
isiTi,t and its connection with the in- 
fluence of the sun ? Is it impossible, 
IS it unreasonable, is it in any way 
unphilosophical, to conceive that iu 
lime there may he established new 
relations, of an amazing character, be: 
tween our own planet and the starry 
system around it ? I asked this ques- 
tion, the other day, of a distinguished 
jdulosophcr, aMcl he answered that 

■* Tho murderer Tawcll 

t It was, 1 believe, cuir couniiyxuan, Roger 
ll.e'ou, who uoaily six ecntui ics ago first dis- 
<■ v<r,,}j||< I II "I I 'IS of* lomagnctinpouit- 
nfy'.of- N M • Faruday, onr illus- 

- ,K.ii 1. 1. , lias recently made 

a (hscuvciy lu lu.ignetism winch h.is lieen 
pionouiiced “beyond doubt tho most impor- 
tant I oiitvibutmii pliysujiil scit‘Uceha‘(%‘ccoiv- 
od hinco tho discovciios (if Newton concern- 
nigthelaw of lorce in gravitation, and tho 
universal uetioii of that force ” It is, that 
those substances which tho nuignct cannot 
attiaet, it rc/itts and whilst those which 
It <lo(fi attract anauge themselves paiallel to 
the rnagiictic axis, thoou winch it repels, ar- 
laiigi' theiusolves ivactli/ nrrosf< that is, at 
riglit angles — in an ('(piatoi lal directiou This 
IS tho groat governing law above referred 
to bji Mr .A listed, find in terms by no inean§ 
I'xaggeiated Since this ])aper was read, Mr 
Faraday announeed, iii Ins deeply in^re.stiiig 
Lecture at the Royal Jnstitution, on tlicSlst 
• Jiii'inrv fl'c t'C"‘!lt'' (W a ]<‘Mg sn if's of 
r- . ( ''I,' . i-i I I Ilia III 1 »\ ■ I HIM li 

c '■■b! I I' g iiiii I' ( ||•.'lrlll‘ iii'.!> Ho ii 
ci'ived, us to the action of tho maguctie 
force, cannot be true These lesnlts jirovc, 
in only .apfiaieut inconsistence with those ob- 
tained by the eminent Gorman philosopher, 
PMcher — that, of two or more ditfoieut 
bodies, the most duimagnetic is moie so, tn 
rdahon^ the others, at increasing distances 
from the magnet The observations of both 
Faraday ami ITUeker disprove tho law of 
in.'ignctic action being always inversely as 
itie square of the distance; for there arc 
pcrlvaps cases in which that law w'lil apply 
That there is a inagnotie relation between 
the<.^i*th and the Sun, Mr Fantiay illus- 
by the remarkable fact, that there is 
,m exact coinctdeiicc between the variation of 
’tlic Sim’s spots, and that of the Earth’s mag- 
netism— a derninuil change, the existence of 
which had been cslabhshed by onr distin- 
guished countryman, Colonel Sabine, in con- 
formity with the results of caicfiil observa- 
tion made by MM. Schwabo and Lameuifc, on 
the con’csjTondiiig variations of the Bun’s 
spots and the magnetic needle. 


such speculations were by no means 
visionary. 

Let us pause f(y a moment only, to 
contemplate man with his two won- 
drous instruments — the microscope 
and the telcijcope — of which he has 
been in possession but two centuries, 
yet»what Jjas ho not discovered by 
them? tlly their aid he stands trem- 
bling, astounded, between tw'o infini- 
Tui>E.s! — beholding, in the language 
of a gifted Frenchwoman, a woild in 
every atom, a system ni every star!:f 
llis soul is dissolved in awe , as though 
!ie had been admitted for a moment 
near the presence of the Alrniglity 
Maker of the universe. His faculties 
are confounded, alike by contemplat- 
ing the vast and the minute. Dis- 
tributed everywhere throughout the 
world, in every element, in the inter- 
nal moisture of living plants and aid* 
mal bodies, carried about ih the vapour 
and, dust of the -whole atmosphere of 
the earth, exists a mysterious and in- 
finite kingdom g of living creatures, of 
existence manhad never dream- 
ea till within the last two centuries, 
Avhen his senses were so prodigiously 
assisted by the microsqopc I lie now 
beholds, as I and many of us have 
bck4d, a single drop of water instinct 
with visible, moving, active — ay, and 
evidently happy lifft, myriad -formed 
— cAmry individual cuifsurnmately or- 
gani.scd by our own omiiiscicuit. Maker! 
Within the spifce of a single grain^f 
TTi^istard-seed may be witnessed eight 
millions of living beings* each richly 
endowed with the organs and faeulilCs 
of animal life! Many of them, more- 
over, are beautiful exceedingly, and 
of perfect symmetry and proportion. 
“Who can behold,” says an eminent 
living microscopist, (Mr Priehard), 
“ these hollow living globes, revolving 
and disporting thenj^elves iu their na- 
tive elements with as much liberty and 
pleasure as the mightiest monster in 
the deep — naj, a series of such globes, 
one, within the other, alike inhabited, 

t Madaifto-de Btael “ Chaquo numdc peut- 
?tre n’oht qii’»iic ot cliiupie atorne est 

#n looiidc ” See also HfcRseiiCL’s <m 
NaL^hH 115. • • 

^ PKienAiiDon //?/<Moria,i)p.l,.2; edit. 1S62. 
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and their inhabitants alike participat- 
ing in the same enjoyment — and not 
exclaim with the Psivkuist: ‘Howwon- 
derlul arc thy woiks, 0 Lord! sought 
out I)}'’ all them that have pleasure 
therein!’”* * * § When wo» attempt to 
fix our faculties on such objects as 
these, we *ire apt to lose /he control 
over tlioin, and to become pcwcilcss 
amidst conflicting conditions of won- 
der and perplexity. What are the 
inifpoHd^ of all thecc stupendous act.s 
of creation, preservation, and inces- 
sant leproductionV And why is man 
permitted, and thus late in his history, 
these tremulous glances 'into infinity? 
The more he secs, the more assured 
he becomes, that what he sees must be 
absolutely as mtliimj to what he might 
sec, were his faculties only a vCiy little 
increased in strength “ Eveiy secret 
wliich is disclosed, every discovery 
which is made, every new eflect which 
is brought to view, serves to convince 
us of numberless more which remain 
concealed, and which wo had befere 
no suspicion of.”t What has?yic|tv 
become of our former notions oV the 
1 cannot answer for others; 
but the states of mind into which the 
contemplation of those subjects has 
often thrown me, is beyond thtj^iywer 
of description. “In wonder,” finely 
observes Mr (’olcr'idge, “ all philosophy 
began, in woifder it ends; and admira- 
^^011 fills up the interspace. But the 
first wonder is the offispring of ignor- 
ance ; the last is the parent of adofh- 
tion. The first is the birth-throe of 
otii knowledge ; the last is its cuthan- 
asy I and ajwth'Ofils." § 

* PuTf'iTARi) on Injimuna, p 2 

t fiihliop lluTLLK, iStriiLon XV — [/poti the 
Igmmuirf of M((n 

t EuOxvetg'iet— tv, BanatTCf — a good, ail eo^g 
dcatli — icaiiiiot utiumlrom quoting a p:is- 
sage from good old^ljirtiiop ILall, ux wLicL 
this word is ilsccI very beiiutifully 

“But let mo prescribe and commend to 
thee, my son, this true Bpintuall inoanes of 
thine haj'ipy euthamiida, w^ich cun be no 
other than this faitiifull disposition of the 
Ittliounng soul, that can truly say, ‘ I know 
whom r have believed ' " — Jialm of Gilead. 

§ Allis to Mejkctwi, Aphorism p. ITS, 
edit. 1843. Tho apkorWm is tillowod by a 
bjpief series of profound, ;ind instnictivc ra • 
fiecticna, headed Sequdoi, or Tlurnghts svngest- 
ed by the preceding Aphorism. ^ 
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But what language is brilliant or 
strong enough to aflbrd tlio faintest 
conception of man’s discoveiics in the 
heavens by means of his telescope, 
and the transcendent exertions of his 
intellect which it has called forth? 
Let us see if we can indicate a few 
results, and a very very few only, in 
those ladiant regions. 

To our naked eye are displayed, I 
believe, about three thousand stars, 
down to the sixth magnitude, and of 
these, only twenty are of the first, 
and seventy of the second magnitude. 
'I’lius far, the Heavens wc^ic the same 
to the ancients as they iVe to ourselves. 
But within the last two (;cntnnes our 
telescopes have revealed to us count- 
less millions of stars, more and more 
astonishingly numerous, the farther 
we are enabled to penetrate into spac'i! 
Every increase, says Sir John Her 
schel, in the dimensions and povyer 
of iiistruincnts, which successive ini- 
provenieiits in optical science have 
attained, has brought into view niuhi- 
tudes innumerable of objects invisible 
before : so that, for anything exticn- 
cncc has hitherto taught us, the nuin 
her of tlic stars may be really infinite, 
in the only sense in whieb wo can as- 
sign a meaning to the word. Those 
♦ lost recently rendered 'visible, for in- 
stance, by the gieat poweis of Loid 
Rossc’iS:' telescope, are at such an in- 
cunccivahlc distance, that their light, ■ 
travelling at the rate of 200,000 miles 
a .'fecund, cannot arrive at our little 
planet in less time fourteen thou- 
sand years! Of this 1 am assured by 
one oi’ our greatest living astronunie|s 
Fourteen thousand years of the his- 
tory of the inhabitants of tP..^e S 3 ^s- 
tems, if inhabitants there be, hud pass- 
ed away, during the time that a ray 
of their light was travelling to thiv 
tiny residence of curious little man I 
Consider^ for a moment, that that ray 
of light must have quitted its daffi^ng 
source eight thoumnd years before tfie 
creation of Adam ! We have no facul- 
ties to appreciate si^ch ideas ; yet are 
these realities, or there are none, and 
our fancied knowledge is illusorj’’. 

Let us here pause for oiie moment 
in our breathless flight through the 
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starry infinitude, and ask our souls to 
refiect on the Almighty Maker of all ! 
Let us fall prostrate before Him, and 
ask with trembling awe, Wiiat real 
id(*i have wo of His Omniiuiesknok ? 
He is present everywhere, for every- 
where he unceasingly acts ; but how 
this is, we feel to be inconceivably 
far beyond our limited faculties. 
Such InoinlrdrjG is, indeed, t<io Jiii/h 
for 1/ft — wt‘ cannot attain to it; but Ue 
has vouclisafi'd to tell us that Jlls 
throne ift in huircn, Lid us learn tlm 
impious absurdity of attempting to 
judge of tho Deity by our own no- 
tions of great oi small, or possible or 
impossible. #lnit were the thoughts 
and fi'clings that led La Place to 
atheism, wc do not know; but how 
different was the i-lfcct of those visions 
of glory upon the mind of our own 
♦mniortal fewton ! How they ex- 
panded and elevated his conception of 
Almighty power and wisdom ! Let 
his own sublime words spo^ik for 
themselves ; “ (Ion is eternal and in- 
finite, omnipotent, and omniscient ; 
that is. He endures from cvcrla.sting 
to everlasting, and is present from 
infinity to infinity. He is .not eter- 
nity or infinity, hut eternal and infi- 
nilo, he is not duration or space, but 
He endures, and is present. He cn- 
durc’s always, and is present evc\^- 
whore , and by existing always, and 
everywhere, constitutes duration and 
space ” * 

Returning, for a moment, to the 
subject which we have quitted, let us 
ask, with vSir .lohn Herschel — Abr 
what purposes are we to suppose such 
jpagiiificent bodies scattered through 
tho abyss of space ? 

AjUin, we can now detect binary,’ 
physically binary, stars , that is to 
say, a primary, with a companion ac- 
► tually revolving round it. “ Thus,” 
says Captain Hmyth,t “ is the won- 
d^ful truth opened to vie-v^ that two 
each self-luminous, and probably 
with an attendant train of planets, 
ai't gyrating round their common 

* Fi 0111 J-he Sch(dLum, annoxod to the Paiir- 

CIPIA 

t P 285 * Printed for pnvato circulation 
uly, btit presented by the eminent autho^ 
o the writer, tor the purposes of tins paper^^ 


centre o# gravity under the same dy-^ 
7uimical laws which govern the solar 
system ; that is, not precisely like our 
planets round one great luminary, but 
where each constituent, with its ac- 
companying oibs, revolves round an 
intermediate point or fixed centre ! 
This is a great fact, and one which, in 
all^irobabihty, Newton liiiliself never 
contciiiplatod.” 

What, again, are we to say to the 
splendid spectacle, and what can bo 
the conceivable cgnditioii of (ixistcnce 
which it indicates, of richly vari col- 
oured double stars — of ruddy purple, 
'yidlow, white, oiange, red, and blue ! 
The larger 5^ar is usually of a ruddy 
or orange hue — the smaller, blue or 
green ! “ What illumination,” says 

Sir .lohn Herschel, “ ty;o sum — a red 
and aigreen, or a 3 ''ellow and a blue 
one— must afford a planet, circulat- 
ing about cither ! And what charm- 
ing contrasts and gr£#tcful vicissi- 
tudes — a red and a green day, for in- 
stance, alternating with a wtiite one, 
jyid with darkness — might arise from 
the^iresonce or absence of one or hath 
above the hoyzon! ” X What gorge- 
ous scones aie these for the imagina- 
tion of man to revel ip ! 

Again, we have at length accom- 
pl||J^d the feat, deemed by the greatest 
astronomers, till within even the last 
few j-^eurs, absiTIutcly impossible, of 
measuring the distansc of a fixed star. 
Wc have accomplished this in two 
instances . — The nearest,^ one o^tiTe 
^»rightcst stars in tho Southern Hemi- 
sphere, is at twenty-one millions oj' mil- 
horn of miles’ distance ; tlxit lap its 
light would require three years- and a 
quarter to reach us. The second jj is not 
nearer to us than sixty-three billions of 
miles off, and its light requires uji- 
wards of ten years to reach us. Those 
inconceivable distances have been 
measured to thejitmost nicety, and, 
as the Astronomer- Roj’al recentU” 
explained to a popular audience, really 
by means o^a common yard-measure! 
Rut what proportion is there between 
even these enormous distances,* and 
those •jf the ncwl}’’- discovered stars 

J p. 806. 

§ «, Cmtauii . ^ 11 Cl, Ciipnim 
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. above spoken of, whoso ligHt requires 
fourteen thousand years, travelling at 
the rate of two hundred thousand 
miles a second, to, reach us? It is 
absurd to suppose that either figures, 
or, indeed, any other mode of com- 
municating ideas to the mind of man, 
can enable him to appreciate such dis- 
tances. * « 

Again, man, little man, can posi 
tively ascertain the weight of the Sun 
and his planets, including even the 
remotest — Neptune — of which 1 have 
more to say presently ; and, as a mat- 
ter of detail, can express that weigh| 
in pounds avoirdupois, and down even 
to grains ! Think of nrcin weighing 
the masses of these wondrous, enor- 
mous, and immensely distant orbs ! 

Again, are we really aware of the rate 
at which we, on our little planet, are at 
this moment travelling in space, in our 
orbit round the sun ? I have, within 
the last few” days, put one of our best 
practical astronomers to the trouble, 
which he most courteously under- 
took, of computing our rate of transit 
through space in our iounjey rt^n^ 
our central luminary ; .and here I give 
you liis results. Wbilc I was journey- 
ing yesterday ftom London to Hull — 
some 2tK) miles — the planet, on which 
we wci’c creeping by steam-j^y^.er, 
had travelled soring 410,000 miles 
through space ! that we arc, while 
I am speaking, *^vhirling along, with- 
out being iij the least physically sen- 
siljie of it, at the rate 6f upwards of 
68,000 miles an hour * — more than K 
thousand rnilfcs a niiriute — and ninc- 
tc(fd miles between two beats of a 
pendulum, or in a second of time. I 
ask again — Do we ever attemiii io reolisc 
6'udi he wiU-ering facts ? 

Nor is this all. — 1 may surprise some 
present by assuring them that the 
earth is believed, by all our great 
astronomers, to hare at this moment, 
not two motions only, but three ! — 

^ Wbilo the earth moves 68,805 miles an 
hour, Mercury moves moro.ii.han 100,000 
miles; whence chemists use nis symbol to 
jenof.o guirlc-BilveT. While we are dj.<»posod 
^ regard this as'a, rapid motion roimd the 
iMn,' what must .the luh.abibants of lleptuno, 
Ip^lravelH only lihra' a halt miles a 
(woadi'jllunk of us, who ar^ wlurlmg round 
tUxtos the speed of Nqitun^? 


one round its axis, which we can 
make evident to theVery eye , f another 
round the sun ; but what of the thiraf 
A most remaikable, and equally ivys- 
tcnousfact . that the sun and all his 
planets are moving with prodigious 
velocity, through space, at the rate of 
a hundred and fifty millions of miles 
a-year, towards a particular point in 
the heavens, a star |\j in the con- 
Sl tellation Hercules ! “ Every astro- 

nomer who has examined the matter 
I 6arefully,” says the present Astrono- 
mer-Royal, “ lias come to the conclu- 
sion of Sir William Hersehcl, that the 
whole solar system is moving bodily 
towards a point in tiff constellation 
Hercules ! " ^ 

What means this? and how can we 
sufficiently estimate the critical and 
refined observations and calculations 
by which the fact is established? If we 
be thus sweeping through the heavens, 
the constellations must be altogether 
altered to the eyes of our remote po.s- 
terity, who may thereby be disabled 
from appreciating the language in 
which spoke of them, or the ima- 
ginable resemblances w hich wc assign- 
ed to them And dare one dream lor 
a moment of our little globe being 
ordained to encounter obstruction in 
its pathway, .and being sncklenly. split 
iiio fragments by some huge oib, or in- 
flicting a similar fate on one as small 
as, or sihallcr than, itself? Splendid 
stars have suddenly ajipearcd, and as 
suddenly disappeared fiom the hea- 
vens, leaving us no means whatever 
of conjecturing the cause of these 
phenomena § 

Again, the sun, || — which wo fee?, 

t By the experiment of M Fimcault. with 
the pendulum. 

J Lectuvenon Astro7i(my, 2ci edit 1849. 

§ On the evemiig of iho lUb November 
1.572, Tyebo Brahe, thegreat BaniRh astrono- 
mer, on returning from hi.s laboratory to lus ' 
dwelling-house, was surprised tofind agroup 
of country folk staring at a stai, which he 
was certanf had not existed h.iU an 
before . 1 1 was so bright as to cas t a j lercciW'' 
ible shadow. It surpas.sed Jupiter at his 
brightest' and was visible at mid-day '^In 
March 1674, it disappeared totally iviid for 
ever. Is there not here in infinite field for 
conjecture? Aqd this is by niji means the 
only Miuiilar in.stanee of the kind. 

; II 1 aK' informed by an astronomical friend, 
that the most recent observations confirm 
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whicli wc see, and observe; which 
drizzles us every day ; which rises and 
sets, as wc say, magnificently every 
' moi^fiing and cvenmg — remains a pro- 
found mystery with reference to its 
natuio, and how its supply of light and 
heat is maintained. “How so enor- 
mous a conflagration,” sa 3 ''s Sir J 
Her.schel, “is kept up, is a great mj's- 
tery, which every discovery in either 
chemistry or optics, so far from cluci-' 
dating, seems only to render more pro- 
found, and to remove farther the pros- 
pect of piobable explanation."’* 

Yet once more. Wc arc making lat- 
t(^rlv, almost i^nthly, discoveries in 
the lieaveris, ofa most remarkable cha- 
racter, with reference to certain small 
bodies known by the name of ITltra- 
Zodiacal planets. I have paid close 
attention to thorn, and received con- 
stant information on the subject from 
that able and vigilant astronomer, Mr 
Hind f T^isten, now, to a true tale of 
wonder- — Between the orbit of Mars 
and Jupiter, there is, according to an 
undoubted and remarkable law of pro- 
gress of planetary distance in our sys- 
tem, a space of three hundred and fifty 
millious of miles . and this inirnense 
interval had no known tenants up 
to the coinmcnceinent of the present 
century., But so groat an umcrupied 
.space was long ago found to be an in- 
terruption of this Older of plaig,*tary 
progression of the magnitudes of the 
jTlanetary orbits, a curious discovery of 
the Prussian astronomer Bode. After 

the supposition that the sun is .a black opaque 
body, with a luminous and incandescent at- 
inosohcrc, through which tlie solar body i.s 
ofteirsccii in black frequently tit enor- 
mous diiri^sions A single spot seen with 
tilt* nakccn^e, in the year 1843, was 77,000 
nulus in diameter Kir John Herschel, in 
18.37, witnessed a cluster of spots, including 
an area of .3,780.000 milos! The connection j 
be^ec'U these spot.^ and the earth’s mag- | 
iietism, has been already alluded to Ante, 
p. 25, Note II 

“ ITl1I|chkl’8 Disc, on Nat. Phil. p. 313. 
Astr<)>0m' 

+ I’his gentleman’s recent publication, en- 
titled JTP (SWarAS/yshva; a J)pitcnpti))(‘ Treatise 
v-imi ths Sun, Moon, and Planets, including all 
the Recent Piscc^erws, (t)rr & Co , London), 
1852, is by for tine best extant, fonts accu- 
rate and *compi-eboiisivo treatment ol the 
.Subject m its ij^ost recent aspect. The ])ri8c 
IS almost nominal. , 


long and deep revolving of the sub- 
ject, be conjectured that a planet, now 
w'anting, must have existed in this 
vast interval of sfiace , and that one 
niiglit, in time, be discovered there. 
Imagine, they)furc, the astonishment 
with which, during the first seven 
ycar^ of the present century, ifour little 
planets — (Idrcs, .Tiino, J ’alias, and Vesta 
— were discovered, vnthm i/iin very ivir 
tervdi., revolving in nio.st eccentric 
orbits! “It has been conjectured,” 
said Sir John Iler.schel, writing about 
twenty years ago, “ tliat these planets 
Offe fraymentis of sonic yreakr planet, 
formerly circi:Jating iii that interval, 
but which lias been bl(Avn to atoms 
by an explosion ; and that more such 
fragments exist, and maj; be hereafter 
discovered. These may serve as a 
specimen of the dreams in which as- 
tronomers, like other speculators, oc- 
casionally and harmlessly •indulge ”i 
A dream? Will it bo believed, that 
within this last seven years, no fewer 
than TWENTY more of these mysterious 
tci\an^ of that identical interval of 
spafcemavc been discovered ' — Nj.vti of 
them within this very j’ear, 18,52 — 
the last of them by Mr Ilintl, ow the 
18th of this present inontli of Decom- 
ber ! ,^Tc not these, as it wore, the 
elemclff of an astronomioal loinance? 
* — The oibits and lufftitins of those little 
planets are all of the .saMic character, 
and may be truly said to cxhilnt ex- 
cessively complicated vagailcs, suclf 
as very likely to bring them into 
collusion with each other ! -And in the 
opinion of astronomers, the most reap" 
sonahlc explanation of these astonish- 
ing phenomena is, that this zone of 
planets really consists of the fiagments 
of some great one shattered by an in- 
ternal convulsion ! g 
I To what reflections does not such a 
I possibility (and no one is entitled, as 
^nowaispi 

it chimerical) give rise ! If the sup- 
t Astron. p. 277 

§ There are nov^October 18.'t4j ihiiipone 
of these asteroids I 

It may yet be found," observes Mr Ilind, 

' th.at these aiuall bodies, bo for from being 
portions of the D^reck ofa jfreat planet, weio 
cre^d in tlieir preseiufstate ; for some wise 
puipose which the prokross of astronomy, Ju 
future a^oa^may eventually uul’old." 
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' position be true tbat those \) 0 (lies are form. ^ But wliat is the real nature of 
planetary fragments, was the globe of the earth’s interior'/ ^rraiiscendentpl 
which they once fornicd part destroy- mathematics fnllj’^ recognise the })riii- 
cd by an internal cf.plosion, or by cx- cijdc of internal fluidity or fuj^ioii ; 
ternal collision, or in any other way, while all our actual obsci vations jioint 
under the fiat of the Deity? Was it to the existence of heat in a greater 
inhabited at the time, 5nd by beings degree the lower we go. M. Humboldt, 
like ourselves? And' was it Ibcir de- indeed, tells us that, at only thirty-five 
strnction? And as we cfcimot deter- miles’ distance from the earth’s siir- 
tain the impious supposition Hiat this face, “the central heat is everywhere 
possible result was occasioned by acci- so great, that granite Uftrlf As hdd in 
dent or negligence, dare we indulge in /union / ” § Our internal tires seem to 
speculation as to t*nc bidden economy find a vent by means of earthquakes 
of the heavens, administered by the and volcanoes. 

Omniscient? 4 Is this planet of ours destined, then, 

But lot us now descend for a moment to share the conjectured fate of tliat 
to our own tiny planef^ to ask one or whose fragments are^Atill circulating 
two questions concerning it Its polar in space around us, and being in such 
and equatorial diameters differ by only lapid succession discovered by onr 
twenty-six and a half miles ^ and the vigilant watchers of tlic heavens? 
greater of the two — the equatorial — Once more, however, let us ascend 

is 7925 miles. When we talk of “ de- into the resplendent regions which*vvc 
scending into the bowels of the earth,” have so suddenly quitted, in order to 
therefore, we had better use loss ambi- alight upon, and scrutinise a mcio 
tious phraseology, and consider our spedk among them — to advert to au 
excavations as being, in Sir John Her- astronomical discovery that will for 
scliel’s language, mere scratches ol^the ever signalise onr age, as the result oi 
exterior only ; for our deepes^’erntnes a vast stretch of human intellect, one 
have never penctrat^id lower than to that would have gladdcntid the heart 
the tpn-thoiisandth part of tlio distance of Ne-^^^ton himself. I allude to the 
between the’' earth’s surface audits discovery, six years ago, of the planet 
centre.* As far as scientific researches Neptune. 

enable us to conjecture, we coii In the year 1781, Sir William Ilor- 

clude that whQp *our earth was firsf^j schcl at once almost doubled the boun- 
set in raotig^ii, t it must have been dariqp of the solar system, by his bnl- 
somcwliat soft, in order to have pro- liant discovery of the planet Lh‘anus,|[ 
"«duccd its*prescnt undoubted spheroidal at the distance of eighteen hundre'a 


UEBSOiiKh's Dutcoume, 288. • 

t 111 one uf Sir Isaiiu Newtou’s Four Letters 
Dr^ienilev, and winch are worth their 
weight in gold to every inquiring mind, oc- 
cui’s the tollowing memorablo p.iHS!ige, To 
the second qafcstiou of Dr Uontley, Sir Issaac 
replied that the present planetary motions 
could nut liavo sprung from any natural 
cause alone, but were impressed by an mtel- 
li{^ent agent. " To make such a system, 
w'lth all its motions, required a Cause which 
understood and compared together tbo quan- 
tities of matter ut- the several bodies ot the 
iSuu and planets, and the gravitating iiowers 
resulting theneo ; the scvei’al distaneos of 
the primary planets from the Sun, .and of 
the secondary ones Irom ffltum, J iipitei , and 
the Earth, and tho velocities with which 
*thesc planets could revolve abt»ut those quan- 
tities of matter m tho central l^idies; and to 
, compare and adjiwt all the.so thing.s together, 
so great a variety^if bodies, argues that 
SWauso to bo. not blind and fortuitous, • out 
vcly well skilled m mcchamcBaudge«iucti-y.” 


In his Optics (Query 28) this great lunn a&ks 
— “IIow came the bodies of annuals to ho 
contiived with so much art, and foi what 
ends Averc tlieir several parts ? Was the eye 
contrived without skill in optics, and the ear 
without knowledge of sounds?” Douttleas 
his mind had present to it the auldime ques- 
tion of tho Psalmist : lie that phf'iucd the ear, 
shall he not hear *’ He that formed tite oje, shall 
he ml sec f — P.salm xciv, y. 

I Aiid the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness wa.s upon the taco of* die 
deep ; and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
fivee of the waters. — Gen i. 2. 

§ K^ionos, vol. i. p. 278 m. . 

II Uranus was tho f.ither of Batun^* and 
the Prussian astronomer Bode, suggcsteii, 
that as the new planet was next tfr Satulii, 
it .should bo callea by the name of UraiuLs 
M. La PLaco, howevvi’, gon#rnusly insisted 
on its boai mg tho name qf its Englush dis- 
coverer. It iiassed, howiwer, by the name 
of the Qeor<jium Sidus, in comjihniciit b. 
Geo III., the muuificcut patiou of astro- 
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and twenty-two millions of miles from 
the siin, and travelling in his orhil 
in thirty thousand six hundred and 
eigltt}-.six days, or fifteen thousand 
five hundred miles an hour. This 
dignified visitant lias a diameter 
thirty-six thousand miles, a»d is at 
tended hy six satellites during hi.‘' 
eighty -four years’ tour round his and 
our central luminary. Thus much foi 
Lranuft 

Many years afterwards, certain dif 
ferences were observed by French and 
English astronomers between this pla- 
net’s title places, and those indicated 
by theoretic cafeulatioii; and at length 
it was suggested that the ea.use might 
be attributed totlieperturbinginfliienec 
of svnn' mim ii /thn/rf.. They tliougdit, 
however, that if tins were really the 
soiulion of these dlfferenees between 
caleubitiun and observation, it would 
be almost an impossibility to establish 
tile iaet, and ascertain the unseep jda- 
net’s place in the heavens. This was 
the deliberate opinion of M. Eugene 
Jiuuvaid, one of the greatest Fremdi 
geometers of the day. Nevertheh'ss, 
Mr Adams, an English, and M .Lc Vor- 
rier, a Fiencli astronomer, unknown 
to, and entirely independently of each 
other, eommeneed a series of elaborate 
and piofound matbematical calculaj 
tioiis, proceeding on different methods, 
to solve the great problem, wlif^h was 
#thus stated by M. Le Verrier * — “ Is it 
possible that the inequalities of Uranus 
aie due to the action of a planet situ- | 
ated in the ecliptic, at a mean distance 
double that of Uranus If K m, lO'Jinr is 
th>^2*]anrt arlmdlf/ sitnalodj what is its 
mass, and whd arc the dcitu nts of its 
orhitf ^\()ur distinguished country- 
man, Mr Adams, a Fellow of 8t John’s 
College, Cambridge, and whom I saw 
i!#c('ive the gold medal of the Royal 
Society, as some token entertained of 
his tramscendent merits as j^mathc- 
ma^c^ii, had directed his attention to 
tins matter in the year 1843— his ob- 

noiiucal science, until the year ISSI, when, 
lu tlie Nautic;^! Alniauac of that yoiir, it wa.s 
callodby the name of DriUius — a cliango made 
with the disinteVesteci citucuireiJCo of the pio- 
pont (Sir J. llcrscliel, the modest son of^tho 
groat disctuoior. 800 Mr Hind’s Solar Si/s- 
tan, p. lil). • 


ject being to “ ascertain the probable 
effect of a more distant planet ; ” and 
he succeeded in obtaining an approxi- 
mate solution of tile Inocrsc imMcm oj 
]>{ rlurhaiions ; that is to say, given — 
Certain ohserj^ed disturbances , to find 
the positions apd paths of the body 
proitueing yieni. hi other It^ovds, the 
gicat plsinet Fraiius was occasionally 
distuihed in his course hy the attrac- 
tion of an mil nown hodtj; and the ob- 
ject was to determine the fact with- 
out waiting for the visible existence 
of that body. 

• It would he vain to atternpl to make 
the nature of tJiese grand calculations'^ 
poyularl}^ intelligible; nor am 1 ma- 
thematician enough to presume to 
make the attempt. "J’hvsc twin sons 
of sciente weie .supremely sueecssful. 
On the 2.3d September 18415, the splen- 
did stranger became visible, in dia- 
meter about forty-two thousand milesf 
— that is, upwards of live times Lhal; 
)f our earth, and attended by at least 
imj visible satellite. Neptune performs 
his stately journey round the sun, from 
wfiicn he is distiyit two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty millions of miles, in 
one hundred and sixty-six yeau'S, or 
sixty thousand sixhundredandtwent} - 
rour,,i^j^s ! 

Thus not only did these two astro- 
lomcis point out whtre this huge dis- 
.aiit orb would be foUiid in such im- 
iiensely distant space, but weighed its 
mas.s, niimhcred the years of its re'CT)-'' 
lu«on, and told the dimemsions of its 
u'bit ! 

Would that Fiance and Eng]a#d 
night never again be seen in any but 
■uch glorious rivalry as they thus cx- 
libited, in the persons of these their 
lighly-gifted sons; — who, by the way, 
must he acknowledged by the unknown 
ihilosopher of whom 1 spoke some time 
ago, to have been eijj’tainly a very su- 
leib pair of electrical calculating ma- 
hines ! ^ 

What, howe|;er, is the above, or what 

* Till withiu the last tlmty years, it Wfs 
•onsidcicd that our Engli.sh m.itlujmatioians 
vcrc uiforiili' to thoir continental brethren lu 
.he higher deiiartmimts tf niatheinatics ; but 
•believe it is geiicmlly admitted that the 
onnor are jkiu cqu.u to any ifiihe world. * 

t. M.V H^ud bays about tluity-ojio thousand. 
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arc any other discoveries, when placed 
by the sido of that of Gravitation by the 
immortal NewtonV .This, it were hard- 
ly extravagant to regard as an exercise 
of celestial genius, by which it seemed 
to, have gained the true Ley to the mo- 
tions of the whole .universe. The 
whole maWial universe, sqys Sirllavid 
Brewster, was spread beforcithc dis- 
coverer of this law ■ the Sun with all 
his attendant planets — the planets with 
all their satelhtcs-, the comets whirl- 
ing about in every direction in their 
eccentric orbits ; and the system of the 
Fixed Stars stretching to the remote^ 
limits of space ! * * 

The minds of even ordinar}^ memex- 
pand, but at the same time droop, wnile 
contcmjilatingsuch amazing and unap- 
proachable intellectual powei as this. 
l)r Thomas Brown, one of the most 
distinguished modern Scottish teach- 
ers of mental and moral philosopliy, 
thus speajes of Newton : “ The powers 
and attainments of this almost super- 
human genius, at once make us pi»)ud 
of our common nature, and hun^lq us 
■with a .sense of our disparity. If, "he 
continues, “ the minds of all men, from 
the creation o^the world, had been si- 
milar to the mind of Newton, is it pos- 
sible to conceive that the stal^-«ff any 
science would liayp been at this mo- 
ment what it iioTw is, or in any respect 
similar, though the laws which regu- 
^late the pj.iysical changes in the ma- 
terial universe had continued unalter- 
ed, and no change occurred, hut in* the 
simple orig'iiial susceptibilities of the 
Riind itself? ’’ What a question for a 
speculative mind ! 

But it is time to ask, why are we 
thus wandering amid the splendid so- 
litudes of heaven ? Why, to cclio a 
question already hinted at, has man 
been pfirmitted, thus late too in his 
history, to make» himself so far, if one 
may so speak, familiar with infini- 
tude ? He sinks from these dazzling 
regions bewildered aiid’Ovcrwhelmcd ; 

V * Life of Nevton, p 153. Wlien Newton 
"began to find lus calculations venlying the 
sublime discovery of the law of gravitation, 
he Uicame too agik.teiio pu'-auc them, and 
'^ted the cornpletic/n of the details 4c a 
Whoh before has any other Imman 
fit Vibrated with anxieties siicli as 'these? 


as though the Finite had been para- 
lysed by momentary contact with the 
Infinite , and is relieved to find him- 
self once again upon his little native 
earth — his appointed home, and scene 
of pilgrimage and probation. Here 
again, however, he fiiid.s everything 
unexhausted, inexhaustible, accumu- 
lating upon, and overwlielming him, 
.whichever way he turns. Yet a new 
light gleams upon him, while he di- 
'rects his wandering eyes towards the 
inner portions of the crust of that 
earth which he had trod for so many 
ages, witliout dreaming of what was 
lying beneath, and dtf.^tined one day 
to be exposed to his wondering eyes. 
What would have been the eflcct on 
Aristotle’s mind, of our geological 
discoveries? Man now perceives in- 
dubitable traces of past scenes of «-x- 
istcnce, of which all his recorded his- 
tory has said nothing , traces appur- 
I cntly reserved, in the Piovidence of 
God, to be examined and pondered in 
only these our own times, after so 
many ages of conccalnieiit b’ar be- 
neath the surface of the caitli, we 
discover the fossilised remains of its 
ancient tenants, who seem to have 
occupied the globe at dilTerent iieriuds 
— probably, too, at vast intervals, and 
under wiaely difi’orent, but jieifeetly 
appropriate, circumstances and condi- 
tions.’- They apjiear to lia 
placed upon it at a given period, fori 
a specified purpose, in a determined 
order ; and having uneoiiseiously ac- 
complished that purpose, they myste- 
riously disappear, but in a wonderful 
order, and leave behind them ,fhe 
still visible and incontestable proofs 
of their past existence. 0,'?'now elo- 
quent, how deeply suggestive, are 
these mute vouchers ol past econo- 
mies! instituted and sustained by owe 
and the same Almighty Being, who, 
by thc^. word of llis power, upholds 
present existence ! Many of tlffjj' re- 
mains appear to us huge and mens-' 
trous ; and huge and fearful th^y un- 
doubtedly seem toJiavc Ijeen, beyond 
any creatures inhabiting the earth 
within our time.™ Our time f What 
do' 1 mean? Who arc we? Man. 
concernimr whom all e-coloirv is with 
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an awful si^nificMirice, absolutuly si 
lAit, throLi;;li all its centuries and 
, ages, bow continuous and remote so- 
cve)*tlu*y may be, since it owns tlial 
it has to deal only wdb times antevioi 
to the appearance of Man upon the ap 
pointed scene ofliis lordship- ►a scene 
which g('ol(jgy sJiows to have been 
cauifully pi('j)a.red for him No, not 
1 the faintest trace of his presence, his, 
footslei)s, 01 his handiwork, can be 
detected in any of the pages of this 
stony volume, wherever it lias hither- 
to been opened, though examined 
never so minutely he is as absolute 
a stranger as though he were not at 
this moment, and never had been, a 
denizen of the planet ! This negative 
eloquence of geoh'gy has always ap- 
peared to me pr()foundl.y suggestive. 
N«nc of its researches in any part of 
the globe has hitherto succeeded in 
bringing to light one single fragment 
of the fossilised frame of man, in, any 
undisturbed geological formation, by 
wdiieh is meant those portions of the 
eai til’s crust to whicli, though the 
most recent formations in geology, 
geologists assign a much higher anti- 
quity than any reached hy history. 
It is true that some petrified human 
skeletons have been found, as, for in- 
stance, ill that part of the shores of the., 
island of (luadaloupe where the per- 
colation of calcareous springs sjJbedily 
petrifies everything subjected to their 
influence. I’licrc is a solitary' speed 
men of a petrified skeleton, found at 
that island under such circumstances, 
now to bo seen in the 1 British Museum ; 
an^ wbieli a celebrated anatomical 
friend of mine ri'gards, on account of 
ccrtain’^.|culiarities in the pelvis, as 
having been the skeleton of a negro. 
If this be so, its date must be, of 
course, subsequent to the discovery 
of Guadalbupc by Europeans.* It is 
not, in other words, the skej^ton of 
one^jgT%;hc Caribs, the original inhahi- 
taiits; and cannot he more than be- 
t^cnitwo and three hundred years 
old. One or two other human skele- 
tons have been foiftid, which may be 
similarly accounted for. 

Thus, then, the new and brillirfht 
* A.Df 1493. I 


science of geology attests that man 
was the last of created beings in this 
planet. If her da^i be consistent and 
tiiie, and worthy of scientific consi- 
deration, she affords conclusive evi- 
dence that, we arc told in Scrip- 
ture, be cannot have occupied the 
cailb longer than sb', tliou^cihd ywrs.f 
Sir Isaiu; Newton’s sagacious intel- 
lect had arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion from different premises, and long 
befoie the geologist* had made hfs re- 
searches and discoveries. “ He ap- 

S eared,” said one who convci'sed with 
Im not long before his death, and has 
carefully recorded what he justly styles 
“ a remarkable and curious conversa- 
tion,” “ to be very clcarlj^ of opinion, 
that the inhabitants of this world were 
of a .short date , and alleged as one rea- 
son for that opinion, that all arts — as 
letters, ships, printing, the needle, &c. 
— were discovered within the memory 
of history, which could not have hap- 
pened if the world had been eternal ; 
ami that there were visible marks of 
ru^i j^*pon it, wlfich could not have 
been efeted byja, flood only.”| 

Man cannot shut his eyes upon the 
actual revelations of geojogy, anymore 
than he can upon the written rcvela- 
tion&icciptained in the Scriptures. It 
were foolish, nay dangerous, and even 
impious to do .so. Wc may depend 
upon it that God designed us, and 
permitted us, for wise pujfposcs, to 
make these astonishing discoverie'?, 
or >lc would have kept them for ever 
hidden from our sight ; aiftl, forsooth, 
shall we then turn round ujidn oiJf 
Omniscient Maker, and venture to 
tell Him that He is contradicting IJis 
written word? What a spectacle for 
men and angels ! ’’J’he Creature and 
its Creator, the Finite and the Infinite, 
at issue! For indeed it would, and 
must needs ho so. l#finite Goodness 
and Wisdom have presented to us the 
Scriptures as being the eternal trqth 
of God, who ha^^so accredited it to the 
faculties which He himself has given 
us for discoveriifg truth, that we have 
reverent1y*received it as such ; count- 
'ess millions of Uis •creatures have 
• • 

t Hitcucock, Reliffion of Gmlo$y, p 157. 
i B&w||;r£R’» of Newton, i)..365 
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lived and died in that belief, and the true philosopher is to hope all 
among them the mightiest intellects things not impossible, and to believe 
— the best and greatest of our species; all things not unreasonable.” lie 
and yet it is to l)e imagined that they proceeds, in an admirable spirifr, to 
have all had only a strouff tldvmm say, that we must take care that the 
sent them that thqj shouki hdteve a lie, testimony afforded by science to reli- 
and in tl^at lie shouUl live and die ! gion, be its extent or value what it 
Nay, but let us not thug judgetthe )nay, shall be at least independent, un- 
Deity, who docs not deceive his crea- biassed, and spontaneous , and he le- 
tures. Yea, let God he true, hut mr// .probates not only such vain attempts 
man a liar. as would make all nature bend to 

If,* then, the wiitten word of (lod narrow interpretations of obscure and 
be true, His works cannot contradict difficult passages in the s.aered writ- 
it, however our folly and pre.suraption ings, but the morbid .sensibility of 
may make it for a time so appear*'; those who exult and applaud when 
and, on the opposite assumption, \ve aii}’^ facts start up f tplanatory, as 
are to suppose that the Author of Na- they suppose, of some Scriptural allu- 
ture has expressly revealed to us, in sions, and feel pained and disairpoint- 
this latter oviy, some of the former ed when the general course of dis- 
conditions of the earth, only* in order covery in any department of science 
to contradict Ilis own written Word runs wide of the notions with which 
previously given to us for our guid- 1 particular passages in the Bible may 
ance in thi.% ti’anaitory scene of being! | have impressed such persons them- 
x\nd is this, then, to bo the sum and selves. Ey such it should be remeni- 
substance of the good which geology bered that, on the one hand, truth can 
has done mankind?^ It is not so«— it never be opposed to truth — and, on 
cannot be so ; nothing but weijatijtss the other, that error is to be effect- 
or wickedness can tWas wrest geology ually confounded only by .scarrhing 
from its true tendency and purpose, deep and tracing it to its source.'^ 
and convert it from a witness to the Thu.s far Philosophy, in a tiuo and 
truth, into a prool of falsehood. noble spirit ; and it is specially appli- 

Ono who may perhaps be Mt^rded cable to the subject of (^eolog3^ 
as exhibiting the Ivghcst condition of * Geology is to be regard(sd as a science 
the intellect of this ago, and thorough- in gigantic infancy, promising a tinly 
lyimbued with the spirit of philosoimy marvdilous manhood It is one so e.s- 
T^of which he is its leading exponent sentiallj^ adapted to excite the imagi* 
and representative ~ has placed on nation, that professors of the science 
record his deliberate conviction fJnat are rcipiired to exercise a severe rc- 
“ the study of natural philosophy, so straiiit upon that faculty ; and, dis- 
lar from leading man to doubt the im- carding all tendency to theorising, ap- 
mortality of the soul, and to scoff at proachtlicsufficientlyastoundiug Jac’ s 
revealed religion, has, on every well- with which they have to deal, in a eoid 
constituted mind, a natural effect di- and rigorous spirit of philo-^piiical iii- 
rectly the contrary. The testimony vestigation. Ttishardtomanytoap- 
of natural rea.son,” continues Sir John proach it without di.sturbiug prepos- 
Her.schol — foritishcof whom I speak sessions; and those who cannot get 
— “on whatevai/ exercised, must of rid of them may, if diligent obsoi-vers, 
necessity stop short of those truths accumulate facts, but must bo content 
wldch it is the object of revelMion to to leave greater intellects to dq^^vv'ith 
make known ; but wliile it places the them. This important science has liad 
cjjxistciice and principal attributes of a to contend with gicat disadvantages 
Deity on such grounds as to render — some of them peculiar ; but it is 
doubt absurd, aud atheism *ridiculous, ovorcorning them,^ and, will continue 
it unquestionably epposefs no natural to do so. T shall not indicate what I 
br ^necessary ohstadic to further pro- lohccive these peculiar di,sadvantagcs 
gress. ..... The chqj’adfter of ♦ Hebschbl, iiw. (fn Nat. mi. pp. 7-10. 
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be, because they will occur to any- 
one who has even only moderately di- 
rectj^d his attcntidn to this splendid 
subject. As long as the Tacts of geo- 
logy are carefully ascertained, and 
dealt with simply as facts, as those of 
all other sciences, and it be* not at- 
tempted to put them together prema- 
turely, and announce confidently the 
particular tendency which they may* 
really only m m to indicate, while their 
true bearing is in quite an opposite di-' 
rection — so long, but so long only, geo- 
logists may depend ujion it that they 
are contribntlrm to tlio formation of a 
science destiiM, perhaps, to eclipse 
all others except astronomy, and even 
1 ival it Geology depends on the con- 
tinual accumulation of observations 
carried on for ncrcs. If the geologists 
of*the present d.iy should forget this 
fact, and breathlessly begin to con- 
struct theories and systems on the 
strength of a few coincident facts, 
they may heieafter be re^^arded a.s 
mere chiidren, and not as philosojihers 
conscious of the grandeur of the in- 
quiries in which they arc privileged 
to take part. The hope, ho^Vbver, of 
geology is, the sobriety and system 
with which great numbers of qualified 
ohse.rv.ers are simultaneously prosecut- 
ing their inquiries and experiments iif 
so many quarters of the eartjj. Its 
structure affords already conclusive 
evidence not only’^ of formations singu- 
larly in unison with each other, though 
it immense distances, but also of the 
operation of vast forces, in past ages, 
if only a conjectural character and 
lorie of operation. Let any one go 
the Alps, as I did lately, and 
me most^asty glance at the confused 
position of the strata will satisfy him 
that geology has to deal with facts 
dislocating all suggested hypotheses. 

It js, however, the organic remains, 
anj^l and vegetable, which aire found 
in.,.Alsc various strata, where they 
h3.ve lain hidden for a long series of 
ages, •that present geology in its most 
attractive aspect, §nd give the reins to 
the imagiiiatfcon. What arp we to say, 
for instance, to the visible remnants 
of a monster, partaking of the nature 
of a fish and a erbeudile, the eyes of 


which are of such magnitude that each 
requires a string five feet long to sur- 
rouiid it — the dijimeter of the orbit 
being eighteen inches ? How hideous 
must such ail object have appealed ' ^ 
There are feif of our leading museums 
that arc not enriched witlij fossil re- 
maifts of t}i#se stiangc stu])endous ani 
mals, jHiintmg indubitably to a long 
succe‘'Sion of ages, when creatures of 
(his kind, with their appropriate ani- 
mal and vegetable aliment, seem to 
have had this earth of ours entirely to 
(jieiri selves. This is a state of facts 
lur which our minds were (|uitc unpre- 
pared, and vrtth which %ve may not 
e-yen yet be competent to deal soberly. 

T shall, however, quit this deeply in- 
teresting subject, with* the remark, 
that as ^astronomy expands our cou- 
co])tions of splendour and space, so 
geology enlarges our ideas of duration 
and time; -wdiile both th^sc magnifi- 
cent sciences, the farther they arc pro- 
secuted, supply the more conclusive 
and awe-iuspiring evidence of the unity 
()l*tli? Creator. And finally, we may 
safely concur iiFthe observation of an 
eloquent American writer on these 
subjects,! that the merest child in a 
Christian land, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury>ia|is a far wider and nobler con- 
ception of the perfections of Jehovah, 
than the wisest philcisopher who lived 
before astronomy had gone forth on 
her circiminavigatioii of th» univc(^e. < 
He might have added, and before geo- 
logy had di.sclosed His^ mysterious 
handiwork in our own inner earth. 

Let me, however, now poinl ouT a 
recent fact, which appcars.to me to 
have a marvellous significance, and 
perhaps a designed coincidence. While 
men were, and continue to be, busily 
exploring the earth in search of traces 
of long past existence, endeavouring 
to establish its vast%ntiquity, and the 
changes which it has undergone, we 
may suddenly behold, reverently^ be it 
said ! the dreJd finger of the Deity si- 
Icntly pointing to that same earth, ^s 
containii^ unemng evidence of the 
* Thc.se^ [liniciiBionR exist m the fossil 
mains of aTi Ictlf^smnis to ho seen in 
o Geolotjicjil Musourn, in Jviug’s Collogi, 
lxwid*»n ' * 

t Dr Hitchcoce, Rdigmicf Gtohgy,^, 41C. 
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truth of IIlH WKITTEN WoRD. Let US 
wend our wondering way to Nineveh, 
and gaze at its ext^aoi dinary excava- 
tions. There are indeed seen those 
traces of man which geology has never 
found, man as he existed ifcar four thou- 
sand y ear^ ago ; man ashe acted and suf- 
fered , man as he became t^e suhjtJCt of 
God’s judgments ; man, whose"fatc had 
been foretold by the messengers of God’ 
Here behold an ancient and mighty 
capital, and its cruel and idolatrous 
people, as it w'crc reproduced before 
our eyes, and disinterred from the dusj; 
and gloom of ages ! 

0 ye mc7i of Niiievehi are you in- 
deed already rininff uj} before u.% to 
corulcmn us * 

To my mind these contemplations 
arc pregnant with instruction,*’ and in- 
vested with awe. 1 cannot go to our 
national museum, and behold there 
the recently'-disinterred monuments of 
past Assyrian existence, without re- 
garding them by the light of the Scrip- 
tures ; nor afterw'ards read the Scrip- 
tures, without additional light rv^e^t- 
ed upon them from 4hcse wondrous 
discoveries May I, for instance, be 
really looking upon the idol Ni.sroch,f 
of whom I read in Holy Writ, and 
of the royal parricides of wjia^i it 
speaks ? So Sennewherib King of Ah- 
Syria dejKirted, aftd went mid returned^ 
and dwelt at J^ineveh. And it cafne to 
^pegtH, as "he tms worsh ippimi in the, house 
of Nisroch his yod, that Adrammelech 
and Sharezer las sms smote him lAth 
sword if 

^Surely, surely, we live in an age 
of wonderful discoveries and coinci- 
dences ; and it must be our fault if wc 
do not profit by them, as it is our 
duty to make the attempt. 

It seems to me that no rightl3"-con- 
stituted mind can ponder these subjects 

* 27te men of Mnevch utiall rise up in the 
judgment mth this generation, and shall con- 
demn U : for they repented at the preaching of 
Jmas; and, behold, a grealW than Jonas is 
xi. 32. 

' Y SeeJte^ayard’.s admirable aud deeply in- 
lereHtio^trinevtf^ and its Remain^ ot which 
llt.r'hniip TOridh^cnt with numerous wood- 

Account of jyiscovemes at 
, 86, 8T. 


without being deeply and hcneficialljr 
affected. It is in vain, however, to 
reason with one wliose mind is ijiiRo- 
Icntly made up to treat them with con- 
tempt, and to disregard accumulating 
evidence a hundredfold stronger than 
induces 'it to act confidently in the 
most important concerns of life. A 
disposition of this kind may in time 
he visited by a judicial blindno.ss. Let 
those, on the contrary, of a nobler clia- 
racter, but who have been agitated by 
doubts from which perhaps few are 
free, reflect on the benignant dispen- 
sation which enables us, by new dis- 
coveries in science, compieheiid 
much that was previously daik in 
God’s revelation through the Sciip- 
tures. The book of natuie having 
been thus opened to us for so grand 
a purpose, may we not humbly liope 
that that book will not be closed again, 
before everything that forms still a 
stumbling-block to belief be removed ? 
There may have been scoffers in for- 
mer da3’^s, whom the discovery to which 
I am alluding would have startled, and 
silenced. Had Ijord Shaftesbury, and 
those who thought with him, lived in 
this our time, let us express a hope 
that they would be now proclaiming 
what they once denied ; and we can- 
?iOt be sufficiently thankful to tfie Su- 
preme Disposer of Events, that it has 
pleascQ Him to reserve oursidves, on 
whom it may be that the ends of the ' 
world are come, for a season of greater 
light! 

Let, then, the geologist go on with 
his researches, and double his dis-^, 
coveries; nay, indefinitely incrc#"’'^' 
their number and significancy LI''"* 
him, if he please, and thinK'liimsefr 
entitled to do so — and it has been sar- 
castically said that time is a cheap 
commodity with pologists— talk of In’*; 
millions and millions upon millions of 
ages, if Irc think his eye really ciuyible 
of piercing so far back into ete^iai^’y. 
If he be right, he shall never satisfy 
me that my God is wrong; for T%now 
in whom 1 have hdieved : — . 

Ho iarllis owu intorpioter. 

And Ho will make it plain ! 

And now the current of our inquiries 
is bringing us in vibw of objects and 
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(juds demanding our most serious at- would he nmo look at the earth ! and 
tention. • at the heavens ! %t the elements ! and 

Wehavc been hitherto inquiring in- at man? And when the astounded 
to the iNTETJiKCTUAL development of philosopher began at length to look 
the age in which wc live ; and for that for corresponding advances in meta- 
purpose have had to pass in rapid physical or nsyehological kiowledge, 
rteview the state of knowledge, and what shonVi wo say? miat would 
of consequent power, to which the bethink? 

exertions of the human intellect hava Again, let us suppose ourselves to 
brought us. VVe have endeavoured to wake up to-morrow morning in his 
show that we have no sufficient rea- day! — without steem, without mag- 
son for believing that the intellect of netisra, without electricity, and all the 
man has either increased or diminish- aniazing results which they have cf- 
ed in absolute strength or capacity, as Acted I — without the telescope I with- 
far as we }iav«ftmy means of judging out the microStope, and all their mighty 
of its action, when fitting occasions revelations! Nay, oven to descend for 
arose to develop its energies ; that all a moment to particulars, without our 
our researches into the nature of in- gas, without our news][mpers, without, 
tcllcctual existence and action have in othef words, our present physical 
fiiled of bringing us satisfactory re- and intellectual light ! — without the 
suits; that we know that we live, steamboat, the railroad, the electric 
though not how wc live ; wc think, telegraph ! \VTiat a suddeit and dreary 
but not how we think; anckthat eclipse! ITow confounding and in- 
it may perhaps have been so ordained tolerable to those recollecting so dif- 
by Infinite Mlsdom, that impassable forint a state of social existence! How 
bounds should be placed to the anxious i^^^uld creep and grope our way 
and insatiable curiosity of man. I am about, as in a staifce of childhood I And 
speaking I repeat again, solely at pre- shall we continue our course back- 
serit of human means and sources of wards, as far beyond Aidetotle’s day as 
knowledge. One observation, faintly his beyond ours ? Let us suddenly re- 
alluded to at the commencement of tum’^V'^our present day, passing in 
this paper, surely must, by this lime, 4 our flight those t^o great lights, at 
have forced itself upon us : that while intervals of centuries* the twollacons, 
the retrospect of six thousand yfiars — Roger and Francis, and^^owton ; and 
from which I exclude our first parent, let us venture to anticipat:? the dij)ii 
whose intellect originally, and before future, our physical knowledge and 
ho had darkened the glorious image portion twenty-two centuries hence, 
and likeness in which he was made, if our species snail then, in God’s goo^ 
may have been endowed with powers pleasure, continue upon the earth, tfie 
^ai^scending all conception by his de- not , having then gone forth, that 
)y,^i'ate though still gifted successors Time shall he no longer I 
*-*".110^^ mental philosophy to have Where may then be the scats of 
been, comparatively speaking, station- mankind ? — their language ? — their 
ary, physical discovery has made, and modes of communication ?— of govern- 
tl^git latterly, advances so prodigious, ment ? — their knowledge and use of 
Let us attempt in imagination to real- nature, and its powe* ? — of the Hea- 
isc tbj8 space gone over, by suj^osing vens, and the Earth’s relations to 
tliafjj^atest among the ancient philo- them ? Will the land and the water 
sophors, Aristotle, placed in possession have again clmnged places? May 
of our«nicroscope ; our telescope, and we imagine our posterity, some tw9^ 
other astronomical instruments ; our or throe thousand years hence, exhum- 
chemical and mechanical instruments, ing the fojAilised remains of their an- 
and of their amazing results*; and the cestry in evdry qttirAr of the globe 
■present state of anatomical, physiolofi- accessible to the Search?* JiVill they* 
cal, and geological Icnowledge. How be speSuliting upon our size-rso much 
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greater, or loss than, or the same as 
their own? — upon our tastes, and 
habits, and doings ? Will our history 
have perished ? — or, if it survive, ■will 
it tell of us truly, or falsely ? Will 
the period of our existence he assign- 
ed to a date a million of ag^s aiitctf:ior 
to its actual one ? Will our ignorance 
of the laws of nature, as then under- 
stood, of the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, be spoken of with pity and 
wonder ? 

Thus, indeed, may we dream and 
speculate, if we please, as to the pos^ 
sible future, ana its conditions with 
reference to the present and the past. 
It is with tlic present that man is prac- 
tically concerned , but of that present, 
thoug^h it may seem paradoxical to 
say it, both the past and the futm-e 
are inevitable and essential elements 
and conditio ns. Our Now reflects the 
lights and shadows of what has gone 
before and is following, and has ne- 
cessary relations to man’s special apd 
limited intellectual faculties. «^ow 
different arc the Abio^f man. and tne 
NOW of his Maker 1 The aifference 
involves the distinction between Time 
and Eternity, between the Creator and 
the Creature, the Finite and In- 
finite ; and may, if ^pondered, ffiiord a 
few trembling gleams of light upon 
some of the ' possible conditions of 
^ Omniscience. ■ “ The whole evolution 
^ of time and ages,” said More, “ from 
everlasting to everlasting, is collect- 
edly and prescntifickly represented 
t(J Grod at once ; as if all things and 
actions were, at this very instant, 
really present and distinct before 
him.”* How can mortal man ad- 
dress his faculties to such a subject ? 
They are as unfit to deal with it, as 
the eye to hear, or the ear to see ; and 
it is sometidng to persuade our- 
selves of that fact and certainty. It 
may serve to save the soul of man 
from endless trouble «.?id perplexity, 
^id to reduce it to that condition 
which alone it is fitted to enjoy. But 
,we do not sufficiently ex(fccise our- 
l^elves ill this mktt^ We soothe our- 
ielves with sounds talking as freely 
uncoiicernedly about — ^onluisci- 
c. 2, 


■nee, omnipotence, and omnipresences, 
as though they really represented to 
our understandings the comprehen- 
sible attributes of the incomprehen- 
sible Deity ; as if “ by searching” we 
had ” found out the" Almighty unto 
perfection t ” I am speaking here of 
the mere unassisted exercise of human 
reason, which appears to me incompe- 
tent to deal fully with our “ Now ” 
md the more that wc endeavour to 
realise this fact, the better shall wc 
find it, for both speculation and prac- 
tice, in the state of things in which 
we are conscious that<ft7e have been 
placed by our Maker, and to which our 
faculties have been adjusted; and in 
which we are ordained to see through 
a glass darkly, and to know in part. 
So it is; and the restless, and too ofti^n 
insolent, spirit of man must accommo- 
date itself to that fact : and if he do 
not, Jie will assuredly make mental 
and moral shipwreck. The best think- 
ers of the present age are those who 
rigorously act upon this principle, and 
are most on their guard against urging 
speculation into regions virtually foi- 
bidden to the prying of human facul- 
ties ; because they are, as 1 have 
said, absolutely miJiUed for them : as 

grievously evidenced by the incon- 
sistent and contradictory character of 
such sjieculations as we have several 
times alluded to, the absurdities to. 
which they lead legitimately, and their 
practical uselessness, and danger. 

These observations may serve to 
connect our present topics with those 
touched upon before we started on^ou;f 
multifarious inquiries. 

They remind us that our j/i^uiry is 
not limited to the intellectual, but ex- 
tends to the MOKAL development of our 
species in the present age ; and thf t 
again remits us to an early observa- 
tion, thj^t there are profound reltj^ons 
between intellect and morality, i6^1v- 
ing everything that concerns* the 
highest interests of humanity .ft The 
truth is, that intellect stands to moral- 
ity in the relation of means to an end ; 
that the culture and exercise of th(‘ 
intellect are not, and cannot be, of 
themselves, final objects or ends, but 
t Ante, p. S. 
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, necessarily presuppose and lead . 
ends. This is a,doctrinc old as th 
gfcat Stagyrite ; who, to adopt thi 
eloquent language of the present o 
cupant of the pulpit of Hooker,* " lai 
the foundation of his ethicaj system 
a recognition of the great truth, tlj 
the end of man is not knowledf^e, I 
practice.j- 

“A wiser than the Stagyrite hai 
told us that the whole of man — hi 
duly, his happiness, his immortality 
is comprised in this — to fear OW, aw 
to keep his commandmerds.X 

“ Hut an finitely greater than Sc 
lomon has also authoritatively told us 
that the entire subjection of the sou 
to the obedience of faith, is not onlj 
itself demanded of us, but is also a 
^lie .same tinio constituted the onlj 
avenue to further knowledge. If an; 
wan wn.T.§ do Jfis vdll, he shall knou 
(if the (loctrim whether it he of God." 

Thus, as it were, with oiie*stride, 
we have reached the goal — the final 
end of man — of his existence and do 
ings; to which they all inevitably 
tend, and the attaining of which con 
tributes the tiue and only business ol 
life ! His intellect is given him to 
aid in discerning that end, and to en- 
able .him to regulate his conduct ui 
this life, so as to attain that which is 
beyond it — the glorious fruition of a 
happy Hereafter. But where are wo 
standing? On the shore of a vast 
deep sea of ethical or moral philo- 
sophy ; by which I mean simply, that 
system or theory of principles regulat- 
ing man as a moral and responsible 
agent, especially in respect of its mo- 
tivesMind sanctions. 

This ^cat subject I have approached 

* Archdeacon Robinson, tho Master of the 
^ciapk'. 

t T« Si TeAtff ou yySa’tft ikXot trfci^e. (Eth. 

1 |_Tlu' uud oi Aristotle 

J 'chH both )l them 7ton-finaltfy; and all 
|jls” comuiff under eitlier desigiiatiun, 
only subordituUe goods, implying the 
existence of Bomcthiiig higher and l>etter. 
AVitn Aristotle, that something was— happi- 
ness; with us, it should be the happiues^ 
tho only tinfe and ulbmato one— secured by 
salvation. • * ^ 

J Ecclea xii. 13. ^ 

§ The Greek has a signal sicmific.mce of 
expression— liv rif BEAU to ivrou 

vonn. 


suddenly, and, right or wrong, in the 
decisive spirit of one whose mind, 
after revolving it all his life as a 
matter of personal concernment, is 
thoroughly^ made up upon it. With 
such a subject, and with such a* feel- 
ii^, it W|jre idle, and cv^n criminal, 
for a inonicnt, especially on such an 
occasion as this, to dally or to palter ; 
and I shall speak humbly, and with- 
out reserve, my, sincere convictions. 
— In ail early part of this paper, it is 
Said that everything depends, in these 
inquiries, on taking a right point of 
view; for th*it there is one, from which 
all presents to the contemplative mind 
a lovely^ hut awful order ; and another, 
from which everything appears inex- 
tricabJe and hopeless confusion and 
contradiction, involving man himself, 
and all within and without him. 

JSfearly two centurios’fligo, Sir Isaac 
Newton concluded his Ot^ical Queries, 
by a memorable prediction, as it was 
^pstly termed by Dugald Stewart, 
V tlkit if Natural Philosophy, in all 
fts*parts, by .pursuing the inductive 
nethod, shall at length bo perfcct- 
id, hounds of Jforal Pkdosophi/ 
mllhe enhrt/ed ako." We have not, 
luring the splendid times which have 
ucceeded his own, perfected natural 
•bilosophy, hut^sr/e rigorously pur- 
lucd the inductive mdthod, and there- 
»y immensely enlarged the bounds of 
latural philosophy. Have we*^ls^ 
3«largcd those of moral philosophy? 
'll one respect we hate — by iiiees- 
laiitly accumulating proofs, eaclmnew 
le on a sublimer scale, of our Al- 
iglity Maker’s wisdom, power, benc- 
cence, and unity of action, and of 
Lis title to the love, adoration,^ and 
bedience of His creatures. A living 
uccessor of Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
ohn Herscliel, tolljus that tho steady 
nplication of the inductive system to 
lysics, necessarily tends to imjpress 
•mething (4‘ the well-weighea and 
•ogressive character of science ft&u 
iC more complicated conduct of nur 
Dcial aUd moral relations ; iliat it is 
lus that Icgisltjioi! and politics come 
•adually to b<5 regarc^ed as cxpt«i- 
lefltaL sciences, founded in the inoial 
*nd physical nature Of man, and to be 
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constantly accumulating towards the 
solution of the grand problem — how 
the advantages of government are to 
be secured with the least possible in- 
convenience to the governed * Per- 
haps it may be truly said, in passing, 
that while Vlie steadfast progress 
expetimeiital philosophy is A:ie pf tiie 
grandest features of the age, it is not 
unaccompanied with danger, in so far 
as the spirit which ij generates may 
be disposed to address itself, flushed 
with triumph, to matters which are 
not the subject of experimental treat- 
ment. « 

I have my own opinions concerning 
the science of political economy, which 
T need not obtrijde upon you ; but that 
legislation and politics depend op fixed 
principles, howevv^r difficult formally 
to define and agree upon them ; an^ 
that" those pi^ciplcs have relation to 
the moral aiu' physical nature of man, 
can no more be doubted, than one can 
deny the existence, as a distinguislp 
ing characteristic of the present mo#. 
of a sincere desire to discern ariducl 
upon those principles. Into those 
que8tioi>s, so unhappily intermingled 
with violent passions and personal 
interests, I shall not enter for one 
moment, because I am satisfied^ith 
another —and a vsttthne it is— what 
u the moral nature of man ? for the 
determining that, and the rules of con- 
ducfTconfonuable to it, constitute what 
is called Moral Philosophy. BefoiK) 
proceeding further, let mo say, that if 
youwish really to ascertain the facts 
on which to reason with reference to 
man’s morSi nature, do not go to the 
speculative moralist, sitting in his 
library, spinning scheme after scheme 
of so-called m omitv, often only fantas- 
tic variations of those of long-forgot- 
ten predecessors ; |j(ut go to the law- 
yer, the physician, the divine, who 
see human nature from day to day in , 
its practical aspects,— jhose wnich i 
"Jie hidden from the eyes of mcjre | 
talkers ai)d writers, however eloquent ; 
andjngenious. The former tsan tell' 
youiof the actual ph^cal and moral ^ 
condition of oqr speciei, in every classS 
of Hfd ffom ^he lowest to the highest 
P.5'3. * I 


— even in the highest conditions of#, 
modern civilisation, ^sk, again, those 
noble messengers of mercy, who, wi^li 
only the eye of their lieavcnly Father 
upon them, shedding around them a 
radiance up seen of man, go about do- 
ing good — visiting those hidden scenes 
of suflering — 

Wliere hopeless anguish pours her moan, 

And lonely want retires to die ! 

Aek them, 1 say, ask all these classes, 
to whom human nature in every sta- 
tion, every degree of development and 
form of manifestation, is exposed — 
what they think of hurnap nature — of 
man’s moral nature— ana what are tlic 
conclusions which ilicir “ experience ” 
has forced upon them. They will tell 
you of a terrible amount of physical 
and moral Evil in existence, and whieJ^^ 
must he dealt with. 

Here, perhaps, stops in some philo- 
sophical moralist —first asking, how 
do yoif account for the existence of 
it? — and by-and-hy another, compla- 
cently affirming, by a process of his 
own, that that supposed evil docs not 
exist. Here we are deluged by a tide 
of disputation, which too often carries 
off and drowns those whom it over- 
takes. But there is also a kindred 
qiH^stion attended with similar results: 
the human Will — or liberty of ac- 
tion. Is. there, asks another philo- 
sopher, such a thing as the Will ? Can ^ 
it act freely ? Or is its action abso- ’ 
lutely mechanical and necessary ? 
What, then, are motives? And are 
men, in fact, mere machines ? And if 
so, what becomes of responsibility? 
On these questions — the two mighty 
problems of moral science — hasi^nere 
physical science cast a singl/' ray of 
light ? In spite of some dreams of tlie 
day, it may bo answered, peremp-^^ 
torily, No. And is it to he told to those ' 
who come after us, that in England in 
our supposed noontide splciido^- •^^f 
intellect, in this nineteenth centi#/; 
there are some who, to solve t\ieee 
questions, have at length nestled 
themselves in the <absurd and im- 
pious old nation of Pantheism, 
affect- to believe that the universe it- 
self constitutes God ^ That that aw- 
ful word represents only the aggre- 
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gate of everything that exists — that 
•whatever is, is God, a substance for 
ever the same, and everything in ex 
islence only a necessary succession ol 
its modes of being ! Some of you 
will be surprised, perhaps, to hear 
that there are certain so-called philo 
sophers of the present day, who seri- 
ously avoW these notions ; and in 
doing so, unavoidably remind us* of 
some w'ho, professiwj themselves to be 
wisCy heemne fools 

It wmuld be a vain, disheartening, 
humiliating attempt to exhibit the va- 
garies of the human intellect, in both 
ancient and»no(lern time's, when es- 
saying to deal with these matters. I 
shall, for my present purpose, divide 
all existing schools of moral philo- 
sophy into two only : that which im- 
iplicitly or professedly n'jccts Revela- 
tion , and that whose doctrines are 
implicitly based upon it, and may be 
designated as constituting CIjristian 
morality. The former offers a scheme 
of conduct, and of motives and sanc- 
tions producing it, independently of, 
and in contradistinction to, those dis- 
closed by the Holy Scriptures; the 
other, a system based upon them ex- 
clusively. The one discards Revela- 
tion ; the other necessarily discards 
that which discards Revelation.* • 

Refore proceeding further, in order 
to do justice between the i%al sys- 
tems, let one give up to the other all 
that it has derived from that other. Let 
the Rible be supposed banished from 
among mankind, and be as though it 
had never existed , but with it must 
also disappear every ray of light which 
it* has ever emitted, and which has 
glistflip^ never so faintly through the 
mist or mythology — not merely all 
that is thought to have been derived, 
i^ut all that has in fact been derived 
from that radiant source. This must 

Iga revelation there must bo^ wo parties 
—'A who makes it, and ho to whom it is 
made. If there he n revelation, the discard- 
ing fb lb surely a fearful matter. We have 
inspired authority for holding that those 
whom llov^ation h#H not reached, have the 
law of human action wnttomn their hearts 
their conscimee also hearing loitwssy andtheir 
thmghtH th^ nuanwhiLe accusvng or else exmaing 
one another. 


bo insisted upon rigorously, as the 
condition of the argument. But then 
where are wej To me it seems as 
though a sun had suddenly fallen from 
the moral firmament ; and all is dark- 
ness indeed — all relating to the pre- 
sent, the past^ and the future ; and in 
tltat darl^iess we grope about hope- 
lessly* We know not how, or why, we 
were created, nor by whom ; we can 
account for nothing satisfactorily — 
only blindly guessing ; and as for the 
future, it is a hideous blank to us. We 
ftiay have vague and perhaps tortur- 
ing fears from.it, but no hopes; we 
can look only at a puzzling present, 
in which no man has a right to dic- 
tate to another; hut might is right, 
and right and wrong* are notions of 
ctcriiirt fluctuation with circumstances. 
We seem to be unable to act other- 
wise than as we do ; wc cannot help 
ourselves ; wc have paeons and ap- 
petites to gratify, and win do so when- 
ever we can ; our only motives are de- 
rived from the intensity of those pas- 

? ^io^ and appetites, and we have no 
imc to lose, life is short : so, Ut us 
eat and dnnk, for to morrow we dk — 
all dying alike, young, old, ridh, poor, 
good, bad ; if, however, wo annex any 
idesbs,io such distinctions —What right, 
let me ask, havp wo to slaughter tho 
animals, apparentlj^ equally adapted 
with ourselves to tneif respective ele* 
ments, and with equal ngeans of en-. 
ioyinent ? And what conception could 
riften form, under these circumstances, 
of an Almighty Maker T 
In this benighted and beVild^rcd 
state, let tho Bible reappo^j;^ with all 
its teachings and revelations, and a 
flood of holy light flows from it on 
man and everything about him. It is 
absolutely alone in its pretensions to 
AUTiioBiTy— as having come from the 
First Cause of all#things,f and con- 

t ** There is one primary and caintal^roai k 
)f distinction, ”^ys Bishop Warburtou, “dif- 
-bring Judaisra^frora all other forms of reli- 
gion; it professes to come from the 
Jause of all things, and it condemns every 
ithor rt‘M|rlon for an imposture. There is 
LOtbing moija surnrisltg m all Pagan anti- 
,iuity, than that,3lknids>t their endless fal- 
egedj revelations not one of them cvcij n\mM 
as thm ; yet tlkro is nothing 
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demning’ every other relation as an , 
imposture. It opens at once to ourj 
view our past and our future — our i 
origin and our destiny ; that wc con - 1 
sist of an immortal soul joined to a 
mortal body : tells us w^t arc our 
present condition and .relations, not 
only towards each other, bu|; towards 
God ; what are the rules of owr con- 
duct to he observed on earth, as con- 
ditions of an after-existence ; how evil 
came into the worlds and how its con- 
sequences are to bo dealt with and 
obviated ; that the intellect and hcaii 
of man arc not as originally created,^ 
but the former is clouded* and the lat- 
ter corrupted; but that God has not 
Uft himself withovt witness, and has im- 
planted in every man a sense of right 
and wrong — a conscience, however its 
functions may bo disturbed and viti- 
ated by evil habits ; that He himself 
once, in ful^mcnt of prediction and 
promise, appeared upon earth for a 
while, aholishinff death yond hringlnfflife 
end immoriality to light; that, aft^r 
death, man shall rise, and receive ji^dj^ 
meiit for the deeds do»e in the body 
— a judgment finally determining an 
eternal condition ; that our Maker be- 
nignautly regards us as a father his 
children, with whom he deals tp^der- 
ly, but equitably ; tl^at he desires the 
love of our whole heart and soul — ^that 
wc should strive to be pure and holy, 
,,as He is; and, finally, sums up our 
duty in words which none but a de- 
based heart can disregard — He hceth 
shovied thee, 0 man! what is good; and 
what doth He require of thee, hut to do 
fistly, ami to love mereg, and to walk 
humhly with thy God ? 

This is essentially, but in brief, the 
sublime code of Christian Ethics — 
adapted to the nature of universal 
man, addressing itself authoritatively 
to his moral nature, prescribing no 
rules for his conduct the propriety of 
which that nature does not recognise ; 
but, I repeat it again, spi aking all this 
a voice of paramount awful Autho- 

which modem writers are more to ptass 
over witliout reflection. The anciwit fathers, 
however, more neaky ^fmaiftted with the 
^ate of pa<?anistn, re^^nr^'id it with the attoitt 
tiou due to s«);>cXtraovdn\ary a circumstaiioe.” 

' — Legation qf Mom, book 1. . 


rity — yet one which man is at liberty 
to disobey, at his peril. Now, with 
this code I, for one, as a poor unwor- 
thy worm of the earth, am entirdy 
satisfied. I feel that, in proportion as 
I attempt and seriously strive to come 
up to its requirements, my moral and 
intellectual nature becomes dignified 
and happy; and that I exhioit thcJiigh- 
est qualities of that restored nature, 
exactly at the point where, unable by 
searching to find Hitn out, I trust in 
Him, I believe Him, implicitly. 

Stepping, for a moment, out of the 
sunlight of this sublime system, 1 feel 
myself lowered, perplcxw ’, dishearten- 
ed, and in dc.spair. The sum of all its 
teaching is, at one time, that 1 am 
a mere machine ; at another, that T am 
impelled by no motives except those 
petty ones supplied by the apparen* 
expediencies of this transient life only, 
and complicated calculations as to the 
tendency of my actions to secure a 
moment’s pleasure or liappinoss, or 
contribute apparently to such in others, 

T am wholly dissevered from a future 
state ; the grave sees the last of me ; 
my inward sense of right and wrong 
is extinguished; conscience, in its cha- 
racter of witness, accuser, judge, is 
expelled from its scat, and its very 
Qfsistcnce alleged to be a dream and a 
figment. T1 ose, moreover, wlio would 
thu.s defiudc me of my moral dignity, 
and annihilate those noble motives , 
by which I would fain regulate my 
conduct, treat the source from which 
I derive them as a mere tissue of 
fictions and delusions, unworthy of 
being for a moment entertained by an 
enlightened intellect, in an cnlig1[it- 
ened age. , 

A French gentleman, M. r4oudhon, 
who aspires to the character of a phi- 
losopher, has recently given out, witl; 
what one cannot but regard as an 
impious ^complacency, that the^age 
has altogether outgrown Ghrist^my, 
which, it seems, has “ culminared,” 
“hastes to her setting,” and willtsoon 
“vanish away.” * Is, then, the intel- 
lectual and moral prfjgress hf mankind 
to achieve,* as one of its* earliest tro- 

* ^00 Reason and Faith — an admirable little 
discourse, by Henry Rogers, 
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phies, the extinction of Christianity ?— true system of ethics, spoke sarcasti- 
of^that religion which is now supreme cally of all clerical academical teach- 
in its hold of the intellect of all the ers of morals, as having an interest in 
niosl highly civilised nations of the propping up doctiynes to which they 
earth ? Where are to bo found the arc pledged, and fitting their philoso- 
proofs of this assertion of a presump- phy to them, for that unworthy pur- 
tuoua infidelity? Is not the Christian pose. He pAceeds to say, that “ the 
religion being at this moment rapidly doctrines of thb Estabhsh^l Church 
propagated #rer the whole earth? are flrodigidtisly in arrcar ol the gene> 
And well it may. If its divine pre- ral progress of thought, and that the 
tensions arc to be judged of by ten- philosophy resulting, will have a ten- 
dencies and results, must not the bitter-, dency not to promote, but to arrest 
est enemy of Christianity admit that, progress.” This is a confident asser- 
were its pure and holy doctrines uni- ticjp, levelled virtually at all systems 
versally recognised and acted upon, Christian ethics, if based, as are 
the earth wo^^fl have become a moral tno.se of the Church of England, on the 
paradi.‘;e? Envy, hatred, malice, and fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
all uncharitableness, with every ill Long may those doctrines, the doc- 
they induce — all fraud, hypocrisy, trines of all Christians, con^/nwe “ pro- 
falsehood, violence, and lust — would digiouslv in arrear of thb general pro- 
tl^y not be extinguished? Where gross of^thought,” if that progress be 
would bo cruelty, oppression, murder, in the direction of materialism, fatal- 
war? Tf we are to know the tree Iry its ism, pantheism, or athei^n, [1 am far, 
fruih, have wc not here, indeed, as it however, from imputing ^ch tonden- 
were, the tree ofmoral life, andregftnera- cics to the writer in question, whoever 
tion of our species? Remove this tree, he may bo,] in whatever guise it may 
and wliafc have we in its place? Arc pi^sent itself. Were such to be, in- 
wc to be left to the fluctuations and dJecii* the tendencies of the age, it 
contradictory theories and systems of would be in its dotage, its second 
so-called moral philosophers, based on childhood. Of this, however, there is 
tlic imaginary fitness of things, and no fear ; for I do believe the enlight- 
tho exclusive adjustment of man to ened convictions of the age to be 
his present state of existence ? What- Christian ; and that, if there were now 
ever I have road of those t^ories, con^ among us the giant spirits of a for- 
pels me to compare all Mnti ^r non- mer day — as there Efss^redly arc their 
{ Christian schemes of morality, to mere giant disciples — a Bacon, a Newton, a 
charnel houses of decayed and decay- Butlcr^ — they would be, astthose i^cre, , 
ing opinions, exhibiting, at long inter- reverent believers in Christianity. I 
vals, new Ibnns of putrescent vitality, can conceive of no degree of intellco- 
As they repudiate conscience, so they tual advancement going neyond Chris- 
disregard the heart, witli all its excel- tianity. The vor}' idea contradict all 
Jeffccs, vices, and susceptibilities ; and niy views of its essential,wite divine 
yet ii»is with the hmrt man hdievcih character and original ; and I, for one, 
unto riffl^temisness! It is this act of never can lielp denouncing ‘any at- 
belicf, however, potent and glorious tempt to insinuate notions to the con- 
ics it is, that some schools of modern trary, by constructing systems of raor- 
philosophy Wi)uld treat with contempt, ality silently superseding the doctrines 
ani restrain every tendency towards of that Christiani^. I would have 
itjr^ • the test always to bo, Does your sys- 

• H writer of the present day, and an tern recognise, or repudiate, (ihrijtian- 
a6ti^e upholder of what is called the ity ? and if Ihe latter, unhesitatingly 
philosophy of which, as I un- discard the system. 

derstand sce»is a dreary doctrine Nooim pretends that revelation does 
truly, and palsying the npblcst seiiti- not present specul^ivo difficulties to 
ments of our nature—in recently ad- |gone disposed tJ»look for them, espe- 
vocatiiig’its prehensions as the only ciajly in a spirit of supercilious inqti- 
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sitiveness, and a haughty reliance upon 
supposed intellectual strength ; Wt 
they do not disturb him who reflects, 
with Butler, that those difficulties may 
have been ordained, and who possesses 
that universal solvent of doubt and 
difficulty, a subinissiorf and resigna- 
tion to Divine will — a faith in re- 

velation, and the Omnipjtencc *Vrom 
which it emanated. The FAmi of the 
Christian is a potent reality ; as much 
so in the spiritual, as attraction in the 
natural world. If ihe two things may 
bo in any respect compared, faith ipay 
be said to be the force which attracts 
the soul of man to the Deity, as to its 
proper centre. One who possesses it 
says, that revelation, whatever be its 
alleged difficulties — and it professes 
to contain things passing man’s un- 
derstanding — comes to him accredited 
by such an accumulation of evidence 
as overpowers all rational doubts, far 
transcendi’% any amount of evidence 
on which lie would unhesitatingly act 
in the most important alfairs of life. 
All evidence seems to me nugatory, if 
that which supports revclatio^fj Fas 
served only to deceive honestly exer- 
cised faculties, having been permitted 
— impious supposition! — by a wise 
and gracious Providence to oe array- 
ed in support of falsehood! But if 
one cannot entertain the hideous sun- 
position, what i§ one to do? Yield 
assent, and CVideucc it in his life. 
We have tljis revelation — a fact incon- 
ceivably momentous. What amount 
of intellect will suffice to get rid" of 
that fact? We must look lor an ab- 
solute demonstration of the falsehood 
of its nsions satisfying the rea- 
son of all mankind, and compelling 
them to surrender their faith in a 
cunningly - devised fable ; whereas 
the discoveries constantly announced, 
serve only to corroborate the validity 
of its external cnsdentials, while the 
heart continues in all times and places 
to acknowledge the strength of those 
which are internal. TlSe Old Testa- 
fcA*C'.<=*nt and the Jews are both existing 
among us to this day, as aj^un with 
its satellites, the one irradiated by the 
other, and indicStit||; thS existence 
p ^'j^iipFaractor of that other. Jhat 


precious Book of hooks they arc still 
guarding with sleepless vigilance ; 
while “ Christianity has diffused” — 
to quote a distinguished living sqholar 
and philosopher — “over the world, the 
idea of the unity of the human race, 
once the solitary belief of the Jews, 
and obscured by their national exclu- 
siveness. The historic,, I philosopher, 
starting from this idea, has been cn- 
‘abled to view the development of 
mankind in this light of (ffiristianity : 
the noblest minds of all Christian na- 
tions have recognised a visible and 
traceable progress of the human race 
towards truth, justice, and intelli- 
gence.”* Such is Christianity in its 
glorious mission of evangelisation — 
of civilising all the nations of the 
earth. Without it, there is no civil- 
isation : or that only which is, to 
quote from the same learned person, 
“an empty word, and may be, as 
China and Byzantium show, a caput 
mortwm of real life, a mummy dress- 
ed up into a semblance of living real- 
ity.” f It is to Christianity alone that 
the world was first indebted for tliose 
noble monuments of cliarity and mercy 
which arc to be found in our hospitals, 
infirmaries, and other similar institu- 
tions. Not a trace of them is to be 
found among the refined and highly 
\iuUivated Greeks and Eomans. The 
Christian 'i'gencies, now at work to 
civilise mankind, are fed direct from 
the twin founts of inspiration and 
morality. They are gradually chas- 
ing away the shadows of ignorance 
and sensuality, and melting the man- 
acles and fetters in which cruelty and 
vice have bound mankind for ages. 
“ The whole world will be Japl' jtised 
— which, in religious i)iattcr(^, means, 
now pre-eminently, that it must bo 
Christianised by the agency of thp 
Teutonic element. Japhet holds the 
torch of light, to kindle the heav^^nly 
fire in iCl the other families o^f^^c 
one undivided and indivisible iWaan 
race.t Christianity enlightens,,, and 

* Jlippoliftus and Jiis Age. By Cliev. Buu- 
Bou. Vol. ii. p. 4. (isriU o 

t Ibid. p. 9. 

j “Wo thiAk,” Bays a masterly writer m 
the 'Quarterly liemew, “there aie suliicient 
grounds, without reference to 'the sacred 
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oiijy a ^all portion of tlie globe; but to ashes, dust to dust — whence conies 
it cannot be stationary— and it will tbe sublime sound, / </ie jBmwTCC- 
adva^icc, and is already advancinf^, twn and the iwliile immortality 
triumphantly over the whole earth, is glowing around us, and a voice 
in the name of Christ, and in the whispers, in accents of tender ma- 
light of the Spirit ” * Tha^ Chris- jesty, It h 7, de not afraid I 
tianity has a vital influence over in- Why am J so'imjiortunat# on this 
dividuals, andilhc nations which they poinr? Be(§,use the Holy Volume, 
compose. The presence and the ab- Lwith the^iorality and religion which 
seiicc of it are e<iually rccognised,Tspring from it, is everything or no- 
seen, and felt. thing to each and everyone of us: 

What will the most delicatcly-ad- take it away, and high as may be the 
justed sclK’mo of human eiliics do for intoJlectual and moral development ol 
a man when the iron is enimncf his tljp present age, neither philosopher 
smd; when l|g sees long- cherished nor peasant has anything to supply 
hopes blighted; when he is writhing the place of tlfat Volume! Man has 
niuler a sense of insult, wrong, and lost the only link tliat bound him to 
inpisticc ; when some dreadful incur- his Maker, he begins wildly to doubt 
able disease has settled upon him; His ycry^existcncc, and flie rectitude 
wl|^n he is bidden to tuni his pale face of His government' be bas no clue 
to tite wall ? Will it enable him to say, through the labyrinth of life, and sees 
Thoafjk He shuf me, yet will I trust in no ade(iuatc purpose of hi ^existence, 
JJiuf i Will it sustain the sinking nor for his being midowcdYvith such 
soul of him on whose eyelids i s •set- , powers, and capable of such asnira- 
tling tlie shadow of death ? When we ' tions as are his ; lie is drifting about 
stand with bleeding heait around the on flie vast ocean of being, without a 
grave, and liear the earth falling on ru oh eVlind without a chart. But give 
tlie eofliii of the dear being who can- him back that ^^lumc— -let him hold 
not hear it, nor the dread words which fast by ins Bibi.k as the only fixed 
accompany it— earth to earth, ashes point when all else i s •fluctuating— 

, , ,, , and all is lovely light and order. In 

wiitiUL^R, tor iirnvinpf at the conclusion, that .1 i- i . i . ”11 .mi t • 

all races and diveisitios of maiiknul.'ire really hffhf let me walk, till I in my 

derived honi a f,jngic ]iaii ; pWod 011 the appointed time am«ca|led away. 
jMrth for tii(‘ purpose of pcoidiuPiiH ^jfacc, iJere we toucdi the culminatiiigpoint 

111 both the tunes bufutc u.s, and Uurintr the -n • 

*rc.swhichitmiypkMscthoCrcatoryettoas- of all OUr inquiries 
si^ni to the pi esciit order o( existence here ^ Wherefore, friends, farewcll. Tile 
Uicn’v\ vol Ixxxvi p]) 0 - 7 , .art ligl^ of a new year is already bcain- 
‘‘ Natural Hi'ifcory of Man” There are also brows. May WC all enter, 

the stroiiLVe^t philolo'ocal rciisons u»i behev- i -x • 1 j 

that all laii^magesarc derivable from one. {“.‘'■y \ loavc it, 111 a happy^aiuj^a 

« BuNSE^, nippoli/tus, li. 110-17 high spirit ! 


THE END 







